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NATURAL HISTORY. 


INFANCY CONTINUED. 


Hema 


NFANTS, when newly born, ſleep much, 
4 thoughwith frequent interruptions. As they 


are alſo in frequent want of nouriſhment, they 


ought in the day to receive the breaſt every 
time they awake. The greateſt part of the 
firſt month they paſs in ſleep, and do not ſeem 
to awake, but from a ſenſe of pain or hunger ; 


their ſleep, therefore, generally terminates witha 


fit of crying. As they are compelled to remain 
in the ſame poſition in the cradle, confined by 
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ſhackles, their ſituation ſoon becomes painful. 
Their excrements, whoſe acrimony is offenſive 


to their delicate and very tender ſkin, often 


render them wet and chilly; and in this diſtreſs, 
by their cries alone can they call for relief. 
With the utmoſt aſſiduity ought this relief to 


be given them; or rather ſuch inconveniencies 


ought to be prevented by frequently changing 


part of their cloathing both night and day. 


The Savages deem this an object ſo eſſential, 
that though their changes of ſkins cannot poſ- 


ſibly be ſo frequent as ours of linen, yet they 


ſupply this deficiency by the uſe of other ſub- 
ſtances; of which there is no neceſſity to be 


| ſparing. In North-America, a quantity of 


duſt obtained from wood that has been gnaw- 
ed by worms is placed at the bottom of the 
cradle, and which they renew as often as ap- 
pears requiſite, On this powder the infant is 
laid, and covered with ſkins; and tho' a bed 


of feathers, it is pretended, cannot be more 
ſoft and eaſy, yet it is not uſed to indulge the 


delicacy of the child, but to keep it clean; 
which in effe& it does, by drawing off the 
moiſture of every kind. In Virginia, they place 


the child naked upon a Os covered. with 


cotton, 
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cotton, and provided with a hole as a paſſage 
for the excrement. Here the cold is often un- 


favourable to ſuch a practice; but it is almoſt 


general in the Eaſt of Europe, and eſpecially in 


Turkey. This cuſtom has this farther advan- 
tage, it precludes all care, and is the moſt cer- 
tain method of preventing the ill effects which 


too frequently reſalt from the uſual negligence 


of nurſes. It is maternal affection alone which 
is capable of ſupporting that continual vigi- 
lance, that minute attention, which a new= 
born infant requires. How then can ſuch 


vigilance, ſuch care, be expected from a mer- 
cenary groveling nurſe? | 


Some nurſes deſert their childcare PIs ſeveral 


hours without feeling the ſmalleſt anxiety ; and 


others are ſo cruel as to be unaffected with 


their cries; then do the helpleſs innocents feem 


to be in a kind of deſpair; then do they exert 


every effort of which they are capable; and, 
till their ſtrength actually forſakes them, im- 


plore aſſiſtance by their cries. If theſe violent 


agitations do not create ſome diſtemper, they 
diſcompoſe, however, the temperament and 


_ conſtitution of the child, and even influence 


perhaps its diſpoſition. | e 
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There is another abuſe which lazy nurſes 
are frequently guilty of : inſtead of employing 
effectual methods for pleaſing the infant, they 
rock it furiouſly in the cradle; this procures a 


momentary ceſſation of its cries, by confuſing 
its brain, and if long continued ſtuns the child 
into a ſleep. But this ſort of ſleep is merely a 


palliative, and fo far is the agitation by which 
it was obtained ſrom removing the cauſe of 


complaint, that it may diſorder the head and 
ſtomach, and be the foundation of future difor- 


ders of very fatal conſequence. 
| Before children are put into the cradle, we 


_ ought to be certain they want nothing, and 


they ſhould never be rocked with ſuch violence 


as to confound or ſtun them. If their ſleep is 
not ſound, a ſlow and equal motion of the 


cradle is ſufficient to render it ſo; nor ought 
they to be rocked often, for if accuſtomed to 
this motion they will not fleep without it. 


Though children in good health ſhould ſleep 
long and ſpontaneouſly, yet the temperament 


of the body may be injured by too much. In 
this caſe they ſhould be rouſed by gentle mo- 
tion ; their ears ought to be amuſed with ſome 
ſoft and agreeable ſounds, and their eyes with 

c ſome. 
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ſome brilliant and ſtriking objects. It is at 
this age they receive their firſt impreſſions 
from the ſenſe, and theſe are, perhaps, of 
more future importance than many may 
imagine. 
The eyes of infants are always directed to 
the ſtrongeſt light in the room, and if from the 
child's ſituation only one eye can be directed 
to it, the other, for want of exerciſe, will re- 
main more weak. To prevent this inconve- 
nience the foot of the cradle ought to be ſo 
placed that the light, whether it comes from a 
window or a candle, may front it. In this po- 
ſition both eyes receive it alike, and thus by 
exerciſe acquire equal ſtrength. If one eye 
becomes ſtronger than the other, the child will 
ſquint; for it is inconteſtibly proved, that the 
inequality of ſtrength in the eyes is the cauſe 
of ſquinting. 
For the firſt «ad facond months, and even 
fog the third and fourth, the infant, eſpecially 
when its conſtitution is weak and delicate, 
ought to receive no nouriſhment but milk from 
the breaſt. Whatever be its ſtrength, it may 
receive material injury if any other food is 
given it during the firſt month. In Holland, 
in Italy, i in Turkey, and in general over all the 
Levant, 
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Levant, children have nothing but the breaſt 
for a whole year. The ſavages of Canada 
ſuckle them till they are four or five, and 
ſometimes ſix or ſeven years of age. With 
us moſt nurſes have not a ſufficiency of milk 
to ſatisfy the demands of their children; and 
in order to be frugal of what they have, they 
feed them, even from the firſt, with a compo- 
ſition of boiled flour and milk. This nouriſh- 


ment allays their hunger; but as their ſtomachs 


and bowels are yet too weak to digeſt a groſs 
and viſeous ſubſtance, they ſuffer by it, and not 
unoften die by indigeſtions. 

The milk of animals may ſupply the defi. 
ciency of that of the mother in caſes of neceſ- 
ſity; but then it is highly neceſſary the child 
ſhould receive it, by ſucking the animal's teat, 
in order that it may be of an equal and a pro- - 
per warmth, and that by the action of the 


muſcles in ſucking it may mix with the ſaliva, 


which facilitates digeſtion. In the country I 


have known ſeveral peaſants who had no other 


nurſes but ewes; and theſe peaſants were as 


vigorous as any that had been ſuekled by their 
mothers. 


After two or three months, when the child 


has er ſtrength, they begin to give it 


food 
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food a little more ſolid, conſiſting of a kind of 
bread made of flour and milk, which diſpoſes 
the ſtomach to receive the common bread,' and 
ſuch other nutriment as it will afterwards be 
_ accuſtomed to. | 
As an introduction to the uſe of ſolid food, 
the conſiſtency of liquid food is gradually in- 
creaſed, and therefore, after having habituated 
the child to flour and milk boiled, they next 
give it bread diluted in ſome convenient fluid. 
During the firſt year infants are incapable of 
maſtication, their teeth ſtill continuing en- 
veloped in the gums, which are ſo ſoft that 
their feeble reſiſtance can produce no effect 
on any ſolid matter. Some nurſes, eſpecially 
among the common people, chew the food firſt, 
and then give it to the child, a practice from 
which, before we reflect upon it, we ought to 
| baniſh every idea of diſguſt, which can make 
no impreſſion upon infants. So far from feel- 
ing any thing of that kind, they as readily re- 
ceive food from the mouth of the nurſe as 
from her breaſts; nay it ſeems to proceed from 
a natural propenſity, by its being introduced 
in a number of countries widely different from 
each other. We find it in Italy, in Turkey, 


in the greateſt part of Aſia, in America, in 


Canada, 
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Canada, &c. I conceive it to be highly uſeful, 


from being the only method by which the 
ſtomach of children can be furniſhed with the 


faliva that is required for the digeſtion of ſolid 


food. If the nurſe chews a bit of bread, her 
ſaliva dilutes it, and renders it more nutritious 
than if it had been moiſtened in any other 


liquid, yet this practice is only neceſſary till 
they are ſupplied with teeth to chew their * 
and dilute it with their own ſaliva. 


The inciſores, or fore teeth, are eight in 
number, four in the front of each jaw- bone. 


Theſe generally appear firſt, though ſeldom till! 
ſeven, eight, or ten months. Some few infants © 
| have been born with teeth ſo ſharp as to cut 

their nurſe's nipple. The original ſubſtance 
of the teeth is lodged in ſockets, and covered 
by the gums, to the bottom of which it ex- 


tends its roots, and preſſing forward by little 
and little, at length forces its way through 


them. Though this operation is natural, it is 


not, however, conſanant to the general laws of 
Nature, which conſtantly operate upon the 


human body, without exciting any painful 
ſenſation. Here Nature makes a violent and 


an excruciating effort, which is ſometimes at- 


_ tended with fatal conſequences. | In breeding 


their 
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their teeth children loſe their ſprightlineſs, and 
become peeviſh and reſtleſs. The gums are 
at firſt red and ſwelled, and afterwards, when 


the preſſure is ready to intercept the courſe of 


the blood in the veins, they appear white. 


They are conſtantly applying their fingers to 
the affected part, as if endeavouring to affuage 


its irritation: they obtain farther relief by put- 
ting into their mouths a bit of ivory, coral, or 
any other hard and poliſhed ſubſtance they are 
ſupplied with, which they rub on that part of 


the 'gums that is moſt affected. This action 
relaxes the parts, and affords a momentary 
ceſſation of the pain; it alſo helps to attenuate 


the membrane of the gum, which, from the 
double preſſure it thus ſuſtains, muſt break the 
more eaſily ; yet this laceration, or rupture of 
the gums, is frequently attended with no ſmall 


degree of pain and danger. When the gums 
are more firm than uſual, by the ſolidity of the 
fibres of which they are compoſed, their re- 


ſiſtance to the action of the tooth is more ob- 


ſtinate, and occaſions an inflammation, with all 


its deadly ſymptoms. In order to preclude this, 
an inciſion may be ſucceſsfully made on the 
gums, by means of which minute operation 
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the inflammation ceaſes; and the teeth obtain a 
free pallage. 

The canine, or dog teeth, which are next to 
the inciſores, are in number four, and com- 
monly appear in the ninth or tenth month. 
About the end of the firſt, or in the courſe of 
the fecond year, ſixteen other teeth appear, 
which are called molares, or grinders, four of 
which are ſituated on each ſide of the dog teeth. 
The periods for the cutting of the teeth vary 
in different children, and though it is pretend- 
ed that thoſe of the upper jaw uſually appear 
firſt, yet it often happens that they: are 4,9 
| ceded by thoſe of the under. ry 
I be inciſores, the canine, and the firſt four | 
of the molares, are generally ſhed in the fifth, 
| ſixth, or ſeventh year, but they are commonly 
replaced by others in the ſeventh year, though 
ſometimes not till the age, of puberty. The 
ſhedding of theſe ſixteen teeth is occaſioned by 
the expanſion in the gums, for the new ſet 
which are at the bottom of the ſockets, and by 
their growth preſs out the firſt. There not 
being any beneath the other grinders they re- 
main, unleſs forced out by accident, and when 
loſt they are hardly ever recovered. _ 
„ F - There 
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There are dur other teeth ſtill, which are 
ſituated at the extremity of each jaw, but 
which every perſon does not have. Theſe 
ſeldom appear till the age of puberty, and 
ſometimes later; they are called dentes ſa- 
pientæ, or wiſdom- teeth, and either appear one 
after another, or two at a time. The only 
reaſon of there being a variety in the number 
of teeth, which is from 28 to 32, is the irre- 
gularity of the wiſdom- teeth. Women, it has 
been obſerved, have nan fewer teeth than 
men. 

Some authors pretend that the teeth wools 
continue to grow through life, if it were not 
for their continual attrition, occaſioned by the 
food on which man ſubſiſts, and increaſe in 
ſize (as is the caſe in ſeveral animals) in pro- 
portion as he advances in age. But this opi- 
nion is contradicted by experience; far perſons 
who live wholly on liquid nutriment have not 
teeth longer than thoſe who live on ſolid food ; 
and if any thing is capable of wearing the 
teeth, it is rather their mutual friction one 
againſt another than maſtication. Beſides, 
they poſſibly deceive themſelves by confound- 
ing teeth with tuſks, as to the growth of the 
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former in certain animals. The tuſks of the 
wild boar and elephant, for example, continue 
to grow during life, but it is highly improbable 
that the teeth of either, when once arrived at 
their natural ſize, ſhould afterwards encreaſe. 
Tufſks have a greater affinity by far with horns 
than with teeth; but this is not the proper 
place to enter into their ſpecific differences, 
nor ſhall any thing farther be added, than that 
the firſt ſet of teeth in children is of a ſubſtance 
leſs ſolid than the ſubſequent one, and more 
looſely fixed in the jaws. 
It is often aſſerted, that the firſt hair of 
children is always brown, but that it preſently 
falls off, and is ſucceeded by hair of a different 
colour. Whether the remark is juſt or not 
1 cannot determine, but the hair of moſt chil- 
dren is fair, and in many inſtances almoſt 
white. In ſome it is red, and in others black, 
yet in thoſe who are to have fair or brown 
complexions, the hair, in the earlieſt ſtage of 
infancy, is fair in a greater or leſs degree. 
"Thoſe who give a promiſe of future fairneſs 
have generally blue eyes, thoſe likely to be red 
have a yellowiſh ſhade in their eyes, and thoſe 
who will be brown have a darker yellow ; but 
colours 
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colours are very imperfectly diſtinguiſhed in the 
eyes of new-born infants, becauſe they have 
almoſt the ſemblance of blue. EIS 
When a child is ſuffered to cry too ' violent, 
and too long, it may in conſequence be afflict- 
ed with a rupture, in which caſe an early ap- 
plication of bandages is neceſſary; with this 


aſſiſtance the complaint is removed with eaſe, 


without it the diſeaſe may laſt for life. 
The limits of my plan admit not a detail of 
every diſeaſe incidental to children. I ſhall 


only remark, that worms and all verminous 


diſeaſes very evidently owe their origin to the 
nature of their food. Milk is a kind of chyle, 
an unadulterated nutriment; it conſiſts of or- 
ganic and generative ſubſtances, and therefore, 
if not digeſted by the ſtomach, and made uſe 


of in the expanſion and growth of the body, it 


aſſumes, by its eſſential activity, other forms, 


and produces animated beings, particularly 


worms, in ſuch quantities, that the infant is 
often in danger of falling a victim to them, 
A part of the bad effects that accrue from 
worms might probably be prevented, by al- 
lowing children to drink a little wine, be- 
cauſe all fermented liquors counteract the ge- 
neration' of worms, and beſides contain but 
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few organic nutritive particles: it is chiefly by 
its action upon the ſolids that wine gives 
; ſtrength, and it may be rather ſaid to fortify 
7 the body than to ſtrengthen it. Beſides, the 
N generality of children are fond of wine, at 
leaſt eaſily accuſtomed to drink it. 
However delicate the frame may be in in- 
fancy, it is yet leſs ſenſible of cold than during 
any other period of life. As the pulſe of in- 
fants is more quick than that of adults, it may 
from this circumſtance alone be concluded, 
that the internal heat is proportionally greater. 
On the ſame principle it is hardly to be doubt- 
ed, that of this heat ſmall animals have a greater 
ſhare than the large; it has invariably been 
Ss found, that in the ſame degree the animal is 
"i ſmall, the motion of the heart and arteries is 
i proportionally vigorous and quick; and this is 
ever the caſe in the ſame as well as in different 
ſpecies. The pulſe of an infant, or of a man 
of ſmall ſtature, is more frequent than that of 
2 grown perſon, or a man of a large ſize. 


AS, Nie han oi 


| The pulſe of an ox is ſlower, and a dog quicker 
ö than that of a man; and ſo precipitate are the 
| motions in the heart of an animal ſtill ſmaller, 
i as a ſparrow, for inſtance, they can hardly be 
N counted. 
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Till the age of three years the life of an 
infant is highly precarious. In the courſe of 


the enſuing two or three years, however, it be- 


comes more certain; and at the age of ſix or 


ſeven a child has a greater probability of living 


than at. any other age. By conſulting Simp- 


ſon's tables of the degrees of mortality at 
different ages, as applicable to London, it ap- 


pears that of a certain number of children 


born at one time, above a fourth of them died 
in the firſt year, above a third in two years, 


and at leaſt one half in the firſt three years. 


If this calculation is juſt a wager might be 


- propoſed, that an infant when born would not 
live three years. A man who dies at the age 


of twenty-five is to be lamented for the ſhort 


duration of his life; and yet, according to 
theſe tables, one half of mankind die before 
the age of three years, conſequently every in- 
_ dividual who has paſſed his third year, far from 
repining at his fate, ought to conſider himſelf 
as treated with ſuperior favour by his Creator. 


But this mortality in children is by no means 


ſo great in every place as in London. M. 


Dupre de St. Maur has proved, by a num- 


ber of experiments made in France, that 
one half of the children born at the ſame time 


are 
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are not extin& in leſs than ſeven or eight 
years. By theſe experiments it is alſo ſhewn, 
that at the age of five, ſix, or ſeven years, the 
life of a child is more certain than at any other 
age, and that an equal bet may be laid for 42 
years more, whereas in proportion as a child 
lives beyond five, fix, or ſeven years, the pro- 
| bable number of years it will live decreaſes. 
At twelve years, for inſtance, the equal chance 
is only for 39 years; at 20, for 334; at 30, 
for 20; and thus forward till the age of 85, 
when there is an equal chance of living three 
years longer ®, 

There is one thing very remarkable i in the 
growth of the human body. The fœtus in the 
womb continues to increaſe more and more in 
equal periods till the birth. The infant, on 
the contrary, increaſes leſs and leſs; that is in 
the ſame period of time, till the age of puberty, 
to which it ſeems to bound, as it were, at once. 
The foetus, for example, is an inch long in the 
_ firſt month, two inches and a quarter in the 
ſecond; three inches and a half in the third; 
five inches and upwards in the fourth; 55 

inches 


* In the courſe of this volume we ſhall preſent our readers 
Vith a table, at large, of the different probabilities of human 
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inches and a half, or even ſeven inches, in the 
fifth ; eight inches and a half, or nine inches, 
in the ſixth; eleven inches in the ſeventh; 


fourteen inches in the eighth ; and eighteen 
inches in the ninth. Although this meaſure- 
ment may vary in different children, yet if the 
child be 18 inches at its birth, it will not en- 
creaſe more than ſix or ſeven inches in the firſt 
year after: that is, at the end of the firſt year, 


it will 24 or 25 inches; of the ſecond, 28 or 


29 inches; of the third, only 3o, or at moſt 32 


inches; and from this age till that of puberty, 


it will not advance more than one inch and a 


half, or two inches, in the courſe of each year. 
From theſe remarks it is evident that the foetus 
increaſes more in a month, towards the cloſe 


of its reſidence in the matrix than the infant 
does in a year, till it arrives at the age of pu- 


berty; Nature ſeems to make one grand ef- 
fort to unfold the animal machine, and render 
her work complete. | 


So eſſential is it that the conſtitution of the 


nurſe ſhould be found, and her juices untainted, 


that we have many inſtances of diſeaſes being 


' imparted from the nurſe to the infant, and from 
the infant to the nurſe. Whole villages have 
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been infected with thevenereal virus, by nutſes 


ſuckling the children of other women. 

Were mothers to ſuckle their own offspring, 
it is probable the latter would be more ſtrong 
and vigorous. The milk of a ſtranger muſt 


be leſs proper for them than that of the mo- 


ther, for as the foetus is nouriſhed in the matrix 


by a fluid, which bears a ſtrong reſemblance 


to the milk that is formed in the breaſts, the 
infant therefore is already, as it were, habi- 
tuated to the milk of its mother. The milk 
of any other woman, on the contrary, is a 
nouriſhment new to the child, and ſometimes 
ſo different from the other that it is difficult 


to make the child take it; and if forced will 
ſicken and languiſh, from not being able to 
digeſt the milk of the nurſe ; a circumſtance 


which, if the conſequences are not ſeaſonably 
prevented by the ſubſtitution of another nurſe, 


| ſoon proves fatal. 


J cannot help obſerving, that the cuſtom of 
crowding a multitude of children into one 
place, as in the hoſpitals of large cities, is 


highly repugnant to what ought to be the grand 


object propoſed, their preſervation. The 
greateſt part of ſuch children fall victims to a 
kind 
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Kind of ſcurvy, or to other diſeaſes, from which 

they might have been exempted, had they been 
brought up in different houſes, or rather in the 
country. The ſame expence would be ſuffi- 
cient for their ſupport ; and an infinity of lives, 
in which it is well known conſiſt the real riches 
of a ſtate, would be ſaved. 

At twelve or fifteen months infants begin 
to liſp. A is the vowel which they articulate 
with moſt eaſe, as it requires nothing more 
than the opening of the lips, and forcing out 
the breath. E requires that the tongue ſhould 
be raiſed, as the lips are opened, and is there- 
fore pronounced with a degree of more trouble. 
Tis attended with greater difficulty, as in the 
articulation of this vowel the tongue is elevated 
{till more, and made to approach the teeth of 
the upper jaw. In the pronunciation of O 
the tongue muſt be lowered, and the lips 
contracted; and in that of UV, the latter muſt 
be alſo contracted, and in ſome degree ex- 
tended. The firſt conſonants which children 
pronounce are thoſe which require the leaſt 
motion in the organs. Of theſe the moſt 
eaſy of articulation are B M and P. For 
that of B and P it is ſimply requiſite that the 

D2 lips 
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lips ſhould be cloſed and then opened with 
quickneſs, and for that of M, that they ſhould 
be firſt opened and then cloſed with celerity. 
The articulation of the other conſonants ſup- 
| poſes motions more complicated. The pro- 


nunciation of CDG NV R & and T de- 


pend each on a particular action of the tongue 
which it would be very difficult to explain; 
and for the pronunciation of F, a more conti- 


nued ſound is neceſſary than for that of any 
of the conſonants. 4 being the moſt eaſily 


articulated of the vowels, as are B P and 


MA, of the conſonants, we need not wonder 
that the firſt words which children pronounce, 

in every country, ſhould be compoſed of that 
| vowel, and of thoſe conſonants; and that, 
for example, in every language, Baba, Mama, 
Papa, ſhould be the primitive articulations. 
They are the moſt familiar ſounds to man, 
and the moſt natural to him, becauſe the moſt 
eaſily pronounced, and the letters of which 
they are compoſed muſt exiſt wherever there 


is any typical mode for the denotation of 


ſounds. ED 

It is to be obſerved, however, that as the 

ſounds of ſeveral conſonants are nearly ſimilar; 
| EL thoſe, 
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thoſe, for inſtance, of E and P, of Cand &, 
of K and , in certain caſes; of D and 7, of 
Fand J, of G and , of & and K, of Land 
R, ſo there may be many languages in which 
ſuch conſonants are not to be found. But in 
every language there muſt be a B or a P, a 
Cor an 5, a K or a Q, a Dor a 7, an For 
a conſonant, a G or a F conſonant ; an L or 
an R, and in the moſt contracted of all al- 
phabets, there cannot be leſs than ſix or ſeven 
conſonants, for of that number there are ſimple 
ſounds, which have all a very ſenſible difference 
from each other. Thoſe children who do not 
readily articulate R, ſubſtitute L for it; and in 
the place of T they articulate D. Indeed L 
and D require more difficult movements in the 
organs than either R or T; and it is from this 
difference, and from the choice of conſonants 
more or leſs eaſy of articulation, that the ſoft- 
neſs or the harſhneſs of a language proceeds. 
But on this ſubject it would be ſuperfluous to 
enlarge. „ 9 5 
Some children pronounce diſtinctly, and 
repeat whatever is ſaid to them, at two years, 
though the generality do not ſpeak for the 
firſt two years and a half, and often not ſo 
early. 
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early. It has been obſerved, that thoſe who 


are moſt backward, never ſpeak with the ſame 
facility as thoſe who begin to articulate more 
early, and that thoſe who are in that reſpe& 
the moſt forward, may learn to read before the 
expiration of the third year. Some I have 


myſelf known who had began to read at two 


years, and who read to admiration at four. 


Aſter all, it is difficult to determine whether 


there is any advantage to be derived from ſuch 
premature education. With ſo little ſucceſs 

Indeed is it generally attended, that we ſee and 
hear of numbers who, though they had been 
prodigies at the age of four, eight, twelve, and 
ſixteen years, are found, however, at thoſe of 
twenty-five or thirty to be downright block- 
heads, or men of very inferior abilities. I am 


convinced, therefore, that education is the beſt 


which does not compel Nature, and which is 
proportioned to the ſtrength and capacity of 
the child, SIG e 
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CHAPTER III. 


OF PUBERTY. 


% 


— 


ee eee ſucceeds childhood 


> and attends us to the end of our days. 
Till this period arrives the ſole object of Na- 


ture ſeems to have been the growth and pre- 
ſervation of her work : ſhe ſupplies the in- 


fant with nothing but what is neceſſary for its 


bodily increaſe. Wrapped up, as it were, 


within itſelf, its exiſtence in ſome reſpects 


reſembles that of a vegetable, and which it has 


not the power to communicate. Preſently, 
however, the principles of life multiply ; and 
it not only poſſeſſes what is neceſſary for its 
own being, but ſufficient to give exiſtence to 
others. This ſuperabundance of life, this 


ſource of ſtrength and vigour, impatient of its 


internal reſtraint, vents itſelf abroad, and the 
age 
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age of puberty is announced by a number of 


external and internal marks; it is the ſpring of 


life, and the ſeaſon of pleaſure. Of that age 


may we be enabled to write the hiſtory with 


ſuch circumſpeRtion as to excite in the imagi- 


nation none but philoſophical ideas ! Puberty, 
however, and. the circumſtances that accom- 


pany it, as circumciſion, caſtration, virginity, 
and impotency, are of too eſſential conſequence 


in the Hiſtory of Man to allow a ſuppreſſi on 
of facts to which they relate. In giving a 
detail of them we ſhall endeavour to maintain 


that modeſt reſerve which conſtitutes the true 


decorum of ſtyle, that philoſophic apathy which 
may deſtroy looſe ideas, and give it in words 


confined to their literal import and original 
ſignification. 

Circumciſion is a cuſtom very ancient, and 
which {ill ſubſiſts in the greateſt part of Aſia. 


Among the Hebrews this operation was per- 


formed within eight days after the birth. In 


Turkey they never perform it before the age 


of ſeven or eight years, and often not even till 


that of eleven or twelve. In Perſia, the prac- 


tice is general at the age of five or ſix. The 


wound thus occaſioned is healed with cauſtic 


or r aſtringent powders, or with burned paper, 
which 
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which, according to Chardin, is the moſt ef- 
fectual remedy : he adds, that circumciſion. is 
attended with infinite pain when performed on 
grown perſons; that they cannot ſtir abroad 
after it for three weeks or a month, and that 
ſometimes'it proves fatal to them, 

In the Maldivia iſlands they circumciſe their 
children at the age of ſeven; and previous to 
this operation they bathe them in the ſea for 
ſix or ſeven hours, in order to render their ſkin 
more ſoft. The Iſraelites made uſe of a ſharp- 
ened flint, a cuſtom which the Jews ſtill con- 
tinue in moſt of their ſynagogues. The Ma- 
hometans, however, uſe a common knife, or 
a razor. pe 2 
Were it not for their orortution in cutting 
it in childhood, the Turks, it is alledged, and 
the inhabitants of many other countries in 
which circumciſion is practiſed, would natu- 
rally have their prepuces too long. Boulaye 


- tells us, that in the deſerts of Meſopotamia and 


Arabia, on the banks of the Tigris and the 


Euphrates, he ſaw a number of Arabian boys, 


whoſe prepuces were ſo long, that, without the 
aid of circumciſion, he imagined they would be 


_ unfit for procreation. 
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The ſkin of the eye-lids is alſo longer in the 


Oriental than in other nations. The ſkin is 


a ſubſtance ſimilar to that of the prepuce ; but 


what relation, in point of growth, can ſubſiſt 
between two ſo diſtant parts? 


Girls in ſeveral parts of Arabia, towards : 


the Gulph of Perſia and the Red Sea, are 


equally ſubjected to this operation as boys. 


But in theſe countries, as there is no previous 


overgrowth of the nymphæ, they are not cir- 


cumciſed till they have paſſed the age of pu- 


berty. In other climates this exuberance is - 
indeed far more early ; and it is ſo general 
among the inhabitants of certain countries, as 
thoſe near the river Benin, that they circumciſe 
girls as well as boys within eight, or at moſt 


fifteen days after their birth. The circumci- 
ſion of females is of great antiquity in Africa; 


and even Herodotus mentions it as _” a 


cuſtom of the Ethiopians. 


Circumciſion may have been founded on 


_ neceſſity, yet infibulation and caſtration could 
never have taken place but from jealouſy, or 
from ſome gloomy and ſuperſtitious frenzy, 


ſome wretched antipathy to the human race, or 
from ſome envious tyrant who enacted laws to 


make | 
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make privation a virtue, and mutilation a 
merit. 

Infibulation is Ne 0 upon boys by 
drawing the prepuce forward, making an in- 
ciſion, and putting a coarſe thread through it, 
till the cicatrice is healed; and then, in the 
room of that, is ſubſtituted a kind of ring, 
which remains as long as the perſon pleaſes 
who gave orders for the operation, and ſome- 
times for life. The Oriental monks, who 
have made a vow of chaſtity, wear rings of a 
large ſize, in order that they may be compelled 
to obſerve this vow inviolate. We ſhall here- 

after ſpeak on the infibulation of girls: on this 
head nothing can be ſuppoſed too fantaſtic or 
abſurd, which men, borne away by paſſion, or 
immerſed in ſuperſtition, have OT to 115 
in practice. | 


"Though in infancy hang is ſometimes but 7 
one teſticle in the ſcrotum, and ſometimes not 
any, yet we muſt not ſuppoſe in either caſe 
that this is a real defect. It often happens, 
that the teſticles are retained in the abdomen, 
from whence they at length extricate them- 
ſelves, and deſcend to the natural place. This 

generally happens at the age of eight or ten 
years, though ſometimes not till that of pu- 


E 2 berty. 
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berty. They are ſcarcely ever concealed after 


this age, when Nature makes violent efforts to 
bring them forward : the ſame effect is ſome- 
times produced by ſome violent motion, as a 
leap, a fall, &. Even when the teſticles do not 
manifeſt themſelves, the procreative powers 
are not the leſs perfect; and it has been ob- 
ſerved, that perſons in that ſituation are often 
the mot vigorous. = ERA 
There are men who have but one teſticle, 
but this defect is of little conſequence, and in 


that caſe is much Jarger than the uſual ſize. 


Others have three, and ſuch are ſaid to poſſeſs 


a vaſt ſuperiority of bodily force and vigour, 


From a view of the animal creation, we 


perceive how much theſe parts contribute to 
ſtrength and courage: how great, for example, 
is the difference between a bull and an ox, a 


wedder and a ram, a capon and a cock. 
'The cuſtom of caſtrating the human ſpecies 


is of great antiquity. Among the Egyptians 


it was the eſtabliſhed puniſhment of adultery. 
Among the Romans eunuchs were very nu- 
merous; and to this day in Aſia, and a part of 
Africa, men thus mutilated are- employed to 
attend and act as guards to the chaſtity of 
the women. In Italy, the ſole obje& of this 
infamous 
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infamous and cruel operation is to perfect the 
voice. The Hottentots cut out one teſticle; 


by the privation of which they imagine they 
will become more nimble racers. In other 


countries, the poor people adopt the practice 
In order to prevent their children from being 
able to generate, and by that means ſave them 


from that diſtreſs and anguith which they them 


ſelves experience when they cannot bein 
food for their ſupport. b 
The different kinds of caſtration are nume- 


rous; thoſe intended for vocal perfection only 
ſuffer the extraction of the two teſticles; but 


thoſe who are inſtigated by the gloomy diſtruſt 
of jealouſy think their females far from being 
ſafe if guarded by ſuch eunuchs, nor will they 
countenance any but what have had the exter- 
nal parts of generation utterly exterminated. 


Amputation is not the only method uſed for 
this purpoſe. Formerly ſome people prevented 


the growth of the teſticles, and rendered them 
uſeleſs by bathing their children in warm wa- 
ter, or in decoctions of plants, and then preſ- 
ſing and rubbing the teſticles till the organiza- 
tion was deſtroyed. Others compreſſed them 
with an inſtrument, and it is pretended, that 
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from this mode of caſtration the life is not ex- 
poſed to the ſmalleſt danger. e 
The amputation of the teſticles is not very 
hazardous; it may bz performed at any age, yet 
that of infancy is eſteemed the moſt favourable. 
The amputation of the whole external parts 


of generation, however, is more often mortal 


than otherwiſe, eſpecially if performed after the 
age of fifteen ; and even at the moſt favourable 
age, which is from ſeven to ten, it is flill at- 
tended with danger. The difficulty of pre- 
ſerving them renders the eunuchs of this 
ſpecies by far the moſt valuable. Tavernier 


ſays, that in Turkey and Perſia they coſt five 


or fix times more than any others. Chardin 
obſerves, that the entire amputation is always 
accompanied with the moſt agonizing pain; 
that it is performed with tolerable ſafety on 
children, but with great danger after the age 
of fifteen ; that more than a fourth fall victims 
to it; and that ĩt takes at leaſt ſix weeks to heal 
the wound. Pietro della Valle, on the other 
hand, aſſerts that thoſe who undergo this ope- 
ration in Perſia, as a puniſhment for rapes, or 
other crimes of that nature, recover from it 
with cale, even when they are eds in 


* Years, 
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years, and that they apply to the wound nothing 

but a few aſhes. Whether thoſe who ſuffered 
the ſame puniſhment formerly in Egypt, as re- 
lated by Diodorus Siculus, found the conſe- 
quences of it equally mild, we know not; but, 
according to Thevenot, numbers of the children 
of negroes periſh, whom the Turks force to 
undergo this operation, although performed at 
the early age of between eight to ten. 

Beſides negro eunuchs, there are others in 
Turkey, Perſia, &c. who chiefly come from 
the kingdom of Golconda, the Peninſula on 
this ſide the Ganges, the kingdoms of Aſſan, 
Pegu, and Malabar, where their complexion 
is grey, and from the Gulph of Bengal, where 
it is of an olive colour. There are alſo white 
eunuchs from Georgia and Circaſſia, tho' not 
in great numbers. Tavernier ſays, that during 
his reſidence in Golconda, in 1657, there were 
not leſs than 22,000 eunuchs made. The 
black ones come from Africa, and chiefly from 
Ethiopia. Thoſe are the moſt prized whoſe 
appearance is the moſt ugly and horrible; a 
flat noſe, a countenance ghaſtly, thick large lips 
and protuberant, and black ſtraggling teeth are 
the eſteemed qualities. Theſe people have 
commonly very fine teeth; but ſuch would be a 
very 
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: very great efeRt i in a black eunuch, who muſt | 


be a hideous monſter. 4 
Eunuchs, who have been deprived of only 


their teſticles, ſtill feel an irritation in the parts 


that are left, and have the external mark of 
deſire even more frequently than other men. 
Thoſe parts, however, remain, as to ſize, near- 
ly in the ſame ſtate as before the operation; 
and if this is performed at the age of ſeven 
years, an eunuch of twenty is, in this reſpect, 
as a child of ſeven. If it is not, on the con- 


trary, performed till the time of puberty, or a 


little after, the ſize is nearly the ſame as that? in 
other men. | 
Between the parts of generation and the 


throat, there are particular conneQtions, altho' 


we know not the cauſe. Eunuchs have no 
beard, their voice, though ſhrill and power- 
ful, is never of a deep tone ; and not unoften 
does the throat become the ſeat of the ſecret 
diſtemper. The correſpondence which certain 


parts of the body have with others, widely 
remote and of a different nature, ought to 
be more generally obſerved ; .but we pay too 
little attention to effects, when we do not ſur- 


miſe their cauſes. Thus it is, that though in 
effect the action of the animal machine in a 
great 
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great meaſure depends upon them, theſe dif- 
ferent affinities remain unexamined with that 
care they deſerve. In women, there is a great 
correſpondence between the matrix, the breaſts 
and the head; and how many beneficial facts of 
this kind might be found if a few able phyſicians 
would direct their ſtudy to ſuch diſcoveries ? 
Theſe muſcles, veins, arteries, and nerves, 
which they deſcribe with ſo much accuracy, 
and with ſo much fidelity, are not the ſprings 
which give life to our organization. There 
reſides in organized bodies certain internal 
powers, which are by no means guided by the 
laws of groſs mechaniſm; inſtead of attempting 
to know the nature of thoſe powers by their 
effects, the very. ideas of them have been 
treated as ideal, and endeavours have been 
made to diſcard and baniſh them from philoſo- 
phical reſearches. Theſe very powers, ne- 
vertheleſs, have maintained their importance 
in gravitation, in the phenomena of electricity, 
&c. But however evident and univerſal they 
may be, as their action is wholly internal, and 
they are ſolely objects of reaſon, it is with a 
kind of unwillingneſs that they are admitted; 
inclination till leads us to judge from external 
appearances ; we form a notion, that in thoſe 
vol. Iv. e ahppear- 
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appearances every thing conſiſts, and that we 
are not allowed to penetrate farther; and thus 
we effectually turn our backs upon that Which 
might lead to refined information. 
The ancients, whoſe genius was leſs limit- 
| Ed, and whoſe philoſophy was more extended, 
were not embarraſſed at meeting with things 
they were at a loſs to explain. More intimately 
acquainted with Nature; with them, a ſym- 
pathy, a particular correſpondence, was only a 
phenomenon; but with us, if we cannot reduce 
it to our pretended laws of motion, it is a pa- 
radox. They knew that moſt of the effects of 
Nature were produced by means beyond human 
foreſight ; they knew it was impoſſible to re- 
duce them to any particular principles of ac- 
tion, and modes of operation; and therefore 
with them it was ſufficient to have remarked a 
certain number of relative effect; in order to 
conſtitute a cauſe. 73 
Whether, with the ancients, we call ſym- 
pathy this peculiar correſpondence of the dif- 
ferent parts of the body, or, with the moderns, 
we conſider it as an unknown relation in the 
action of the nerves, it exiſts through the 
whole animal economy; and were the perfec- 
tion of the theory of phyſic our object, too 
much 
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much attention could not be paid to its effects. 


But this is not a place to enlarge on a ſubject of 


ſo much importance. I ſhall only obſerve, that 


this correſpondence between the voice and the 


organs of generation is diſcovered not only in 
eunuchs but in other men, and even in women. 


In men, the voice changes at the age of puber- 
ty; and in women, a ſtrong, voice is ſuſpected 


to indicate a ſuperior propenſity to love. 
The firſt ſign of puberty is a kind of ſtiff- 
neſs in the groin, which becomes more ſen- 


ſible in walking, or in bending the body for- 


ward. This ſtiffneſs is frequently accompa- 
nied with pungent pains in the joints, and alſo 


with a new ſenſation in the parts which cha- 
racterize the ſexes, The voice is for ſome 


time harſh and unequal, and afterwards Ft be- 
comes more full, ſtrong, and articulate, This 
: change is very perceptible in boys, but leſs ſo 
in girls, becauſe the ſound of their voices is 
naturally more acute. 

Theſe ſigns of puberty a are common to both 
the ſexes, but there are others peculiar to each; 
as in females, the menſtrual diſcharge and the 
expanſion of the breaſts; and in males, the 
beard and power of generating. Theſe ſigns, 


it is true, are not alike certain. The beard, 
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for example, does not always appear preciſely 
at the age of puberty ; and there even exiſt 
whole nations where the men have hardly any 
beard. There is no nation, however, in which 
the puberty of the female ſex is not indicated 
by the enlargement of the breaſts. 

Univerſally through the human ſpecies wo- 
men arrive at puberty ſooner than men. But 
that age is different in different countries, and 
ſeems to depend on the temperature of the 
climate and the quality of the food. Among 
people who live at their eaſe, and feed plenti- 
fully, children arrive at this ſtate two or three 
years ſooner than thoſe in the country, and 
among the poorer claſſes of people, whoſe food 
is leſs nouriſhing and more ſcanty. In the 
ſouthern parts of Europe, and in cities, the 
majority of girls attain puberty at about twelve 


years, and boys at fourteen ; but in the regions 


of the north, and in country places, the for- 
mer are hardly ſo at fourteen, or the latter at 
ſixteen. 
Should it be aſked wks: females in every 
climate are capable of engendering more early 
than men? It might be ſatisfactorily replied, 
that men are much larger and ſtronger, their 
yours more hard, hel muſcles more firm and 


compact, 
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compact, and therefore a longer time is requir- 
ed for their growth. And as it is not till after 
the growth is completed that the ſuperfluity of 
the organic particles is diſperſed into the parts 


of generation, females muſt of courſe arrive at 


maturity ſooner than the males. 


In the hot climates of Aſia, Africa, and 
America, girls are generally mature at ten 


years of age, and often at nine; and though 
the menſtrual diſcharge is leſs copious in warm 
countries it is yet more early. The intervals 
between are nearly the ſame in every country, 
and in this reſpect there ſeems to be a greater 


difference between individuals than between 
In the ſame climate and nation ſome 
| women are ſubje& to the menſtrua at the end 
of every fifteenth day, while others are free 


nations. 


from them for ſix weeks ; but a month, how- 


ever, two or three days over or under, is the 


en period. 

The quantity of the diſcharge ſeems to de- 
pend on the quantity of nouriſhment, and of 
inſenſible perſpiration. Women who eat much, 
and exerciſe little, have the moſt copious diſ- 
charge; in warm countries it is always leaſt, 
becauſe the perſpiration is great, As to its 


duration, 5 
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duration, it is generally from three to four or 
five days, though ſometimes to ſix, ſeven, and 
even eight days. 

The material cauſes of it are ſuppoſed to be 
a ſuperfluity of blood and nutritive particles. 
The ſymptoms which precede are certain indi- 
cations of repletion; as heat, tenſion, ſwelling, 
and the pains which women feel, not only in 
the parts themſelves, and in the adjoining ones, 
but alſo in the breaſts, which ſwell and diſcover 
a ſurplus of blood by the arcolæ, or the circle 
about the nipple, becoming of a deeper colour. 
The eyes are oppreſſed, and underneath their 
orbits the ſkin aſſumes a blue or violet tint; 
the cheeks are fluſhed ; the head is heavy and 
full of pain; and the whole body in general is 
in a ſtate of oppreſſion from the een of 
blood. | 

At the age of puberty. the body uſually at- 
tains its full growth in length. Juſt before 
young people ſometimes increaſe ſeveral inches, 
but the quickneſs of growth is moſt ſudden 
and perceptible, in the genitals of both ſexes. 
This growth in males is an expanſion merely, 
but in females it is often attended with a con- 


actions. to which different appellations have 
. been 
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| been given in explaining the ſigns of vir- 
ginity. 
Mankind, jealous of every kind of pre- 
eminence, have always put a ſuperior value on 
what they could firſt poſſeſs, and that to the 
excluſion of others. This ſpecies of folly has 
given a poſitive entity to the virginity of wo- 
men. Virginity, which is nothing but a moral 
being, a virtue that ſolely conſiſts in the purity 
of the heart, men have, as with one conſent, 
converted into a phyſical object, and in which 
they alſo fancy themſelves much intereſted. 
From theſe abſurd opinions, uſages, ceremo- 
nies, ſuperſtitions, and even awards and pu- 
niſhments, have been eſtabliſhed : abuſes the 
moſt illicit, and cuſtoms the moſt ſhocking and 
diſgraceful, have been authorized. To igno- 
rant matrons, and to prejudiced phyſicians, 
have young women been obliged to ſubmit the 
moſt ſecret parts of Nature for examination, 
without their reflecting that ſuch acts of inde- 
ceney is a downright attack upon chaſtity, and 
that every immodeſt, every indelicate ſituation, 
which cauſed in internal bluſh, was little leſs - 
- than proſtitution. Fi 
The prejudices that have been formed on 
this head 1 deſpair of removing. Things 
a which 
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which mankind take a pleaſure in believing 
however nugatory and unreaſonable they may 


be, they will always believe; yet as it is the 
province of hiſtory. to relate not only the ac- 


ceſſion of events, and the circumſtances of facts, 


but alſo the origin of predominant opinions and 


errors, I think it my indiſpenſible duty, in the 


Hiſtory of Man, to examine this favourite idol 


to which he ſacrifices; to conſider what the 


reaſons are by which he is prompted to pay 
that adoration, and to enquire whether virgi- 


nity, as he underſtands it, is a real or N 


a fabulous divinity. 


Fallopius, Veſalus, Bartholin Helſter,Ruyſch, 2 


and many other anatomiſts, pretend that the 


membrane of the hymen is a ſubſtance which 


actually exiſts, and which ought to be num- 
bered among the parts of generation peculiar 
to women. They maintain farther, that this 


membrane is fleſhy, very thin in children, but 
more thick in grown girls ; that it is ſituated 
under the orifice of the urethra, and that it 


partly cloſes the paſſage of the vagina; that 


there is a hole pierced through it, ſometimes 


round, ſometimes long, ſo ſmall that a pea can 
hardly be paſſed through in infancy, or a bean 


at puberty. The . according to Win- 
ſlow, | 


\ 


— 


call carunculæ myrtiformes ; but this membrane 
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flow, is a membraneous kind of wrinkle, mote 
or leſs circular, and ſometimes ſemi-lunar, with 
an aperture, in ſome very ſmall, and in others 
more large. Dulaurent, Graaf, Pineus, Mauri- 
ceau, and other anatomiſts, of at leaſt equal re- 
putation and authority with thoſe firſt quoted, 
inſiſt, on the other hand, that the membrane of 
the hymen is nothing but a chimera, a part by 


no means natural to girls, and expreſs their 


aſtoniſhment that it ſhould have ever been 


mentioned as a thing which has an actual and 
real exiſtence. In confirmation of this doc- 
trine they adduce a multitude of obfervations 
made on girls of different ages, whom they 
had diſſected, in none of whom this membrane 
was to be found. They confeſs that they have 

ſeen, though very rarely, a membrane that 


united certain fleſhy protuberances, which they 


they inſiſt is by no means conſonant to the na- 


VOL iv. G 


tural ſtate of the parts. Anatomiſts are not 
more united as to the quality and number of 


theſe caruncule. Are they merely wrinkles 


of the vagina? Are they diſtin& and ſeparate 


parts? Do they belong to the membrane of 
the hymen? Is their number certain? Is 
there only one, or are there many, in the ſtate 


of 
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of virginity ? Each of theſe queſtions has been 
aſked, and to each a different anſwer has been 
Sn. | 
This contrariety of opinion, as to a fact 
which depends upon a ſimple inſpeCQtion, is a 
proof of the eagerneſs of mankind to diſcover 
in Nature things which alone exiſt in their 
own imaginations. Several anatomiſts frankly 
declare they never found either the hymen or 
carunculæ even before the age of puberty, 
while others, in maintaining that this mem- 
brane, and theſe carunculæ, do exiſt, confeſs 
that they are ſubſtances which vary in form, 
ſize, and conſiſtency, in different ſubjects ; 
that ſometimes in the place of the hymen there 
is only a ſingle carunculæ; that at other times 
there are two or more united by a membrane, 
and that the ſhape of the aperture is of dif- 
ferent forms, &c. From all theſe obſervations 
what concluſions are to be drawn, but that the 
cauſes of the pretended contraction in the paſ- 
ſage of the vagina are not certain, and that 
when they do exiſt their effect is tranſient and 
ſuſceptible of different modifications? Anatomy 
leaves no entire uncertainty as to the exiſtence 
of this membrane of the hymen and theſe carun- 
culz, of courſe it authorizes us to reject ſuch 
8 tokens 
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tokens of virginity, not only as uncertain, but 
as imaginary. The effuſion of blood, though a 
more common ſign, is not leſs equivocal. In 


every age this has been deemed a certain proof 


of virginity ; and yet all ſuch proof is nothing, 
where the entrance of the vagina is naturally 
relaxed or dilated. Neither is it confined to 
virgins, as many women who pretend not to 


that denomination frequently experience an ef- 
fuſion of blood. From ſome it flows copiouſly 


and repeatedly ; from others in a very ſmall 
quantity, and only once; and from ſome it 
never flows at all. This diverſity depends on 


the age, the health, the conformation of the 


parts, and a number of other circumſtances: 


A few of theſe we ſhall enumerate, and at the - 


ſame time endeavour to inveſtigate the cauſes 
of thoſe phyſical tokens which have been laid 
down as certain proofs of virginity. . | 


At the age of puberty the parts of both ſexes | 
_ undergo a conſiderable change. Thoſe of man 
advance ſo quickly, that in two or three years 


they attain their full growth: thoſe af women 
alſo increaſe at this period, eſpecially the nymphe, 
which though before almoſt imperceptible, be- 


come now large and evident. The menſtrual 


diſcharge happens at the ſame time; and all the 


3 | parts 
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parts being ſtill in a Nate of growth, ſwell by 
an encreaſe of blood, and mutually compreſs 
each other. The orifice of the vagina con- 
tracts, though the vagina itſelf has conſiderably 
Increaſed. The form of this contraction muſt 
be very different in different ſubjects, for from 
the information of anatomiſts it appears, there 
are ſometimes four, at others only three or two 
carunculæ, and that ſometimes there is found 
2 circular, or ſemi-lunar ſeries of folds and 
_ wrinkles, But one thing anatomiſts have never 
told us, namely, that whatever form this con- 
traction may aſſume, it never 7 Fe 
the age of puberty. 
In the young girls whom! bins had 60 
to ſee diſſected, nothing of that kind was to be 
found; and having collected ſeveral facts on 
this ſubject, I can with confidence maintain, 
that when a girl has converſed with a man before 
puberty, there is no effuſion of blood, provided 
the diſproportion of the parts had not been too 
great, or the efforts had not been too violent. 
At full puberty, on the other hand, that effu- 
ſion often happens, even from trifling cauſes; 
eſpecially if ſhe is of a full habit, and regular. 
This ſign of virginity is rarely obſerved in ſuch 
as are meagre, or ſubject to the fluor albus ; 
| and 
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and what evidently proves it to be fallacious, 


is the frequency of its repetition. In ſome wo- 
men, four, and even five times, has this pre- 
tended virginity been renewed in the ſpace of 


two or three years; and often been ſucceſsfully . 


practiſed by ſome on their deluded huſbands 
upon being ſuſpected of incontinency, and that 
purely by abſtinence. This renovation, how- 
ever, only happens from the fourteenth to about 
the eighteenth year. When the growth of the 
body is finiſhed the parts remain in the ſtate 
they then are; and when they aſſume a different 
appearance, it is only by ſuch expedients and 


artifices as to mention here would be alike un- 


neceſſary and improper. : 
As nothing, therefore, can be more chime- 
rical than the prejudices of men, with reſpect 
to virginity, ſo nothing can be more uncertain 
than the pretended ſigns of it. A young woman 
may have commerce with a. man before the 
years of puberty, and yet diſcover no ſigns of 
virginity ; yet afterwards the period of puberty 
being arrived, this ſame woman ſhall exhibit all 
theſe pretended ſigns, while a real virgin may 
not have the ſmalleſt effuſion whatever. Men, 
therefore, ought to make themſelves very eaſy 
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as to this point, and not give a looſe, as they | 
often do, to unjuſt and idle ſuſpicions. 
Were we deſirous to obtain an evident and 


undoubted ſign of virginity, we ſhould ſearch 


for it among thoſe barbarous nations who, 


incapable of inſtilling by education the ſen- 


timents of virtue and honour into their chil- 
dren, ſecure the chaſtity of their daughters by 
an expedient, which nothing could have ſug- 
geſted but the rudeneſs of their manners. 
The people of Ethiopia, and other parts of 


Africa, of Pegu, Arabia, Petræa, and other na- 


tions of Aſia, draw together by a kind of nee- 


dle-work the part which Nature has ſeparated, 


leaving only a ſpace ſufficient for the neceſſary. 
evacuations. As the child grows, the parts 
gradually adhere ; inſomuch that, when the 
time of marriage arrives, they muſt unavoida- 
bly be diſunited by inciſion : for this infibula- 


| tion of girls, as it is a ſubſtance not ſubject to 


corruption, they uſe the fibres of the ambeſtos. 


Some tribes only uſe a kind of ring; to this 


practice wives as well as girls are ſubjected ; 
with this ſingle difference, that the ring allotted 
to the latter cannot be removed, and in that 
allotted to the former there is a lock, of which 
| 5 the 
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the huſband alone poſſeſſes the key. But why 


quote barbarous nations, when we have ſimilar 
examples ſo much nearer home? What is the 
delicacy on which ſome of our neighbours 


. Pique themſelves, with reſpect to the chaſtity 
of their wives, but a jealouſy equally barbarous 
and criminal? 1 | | 

| How various are the diſpoſitions, manners, 


and opinions of different nations? After what 


has been here related of the high eſtimation in 
which virginity is held by the bulk of mankind, 
and of the precautions and ignominious me- 
| thods they employ in order to ſecure it, could 


it be imagined there were other nations who 
deſpiſe it, and who conſider the trouble of re- 


moving it as a ſervile office? 


Prompted by ſuperſtition, the inhabitants of 


certain countries reſign their firſt-fruits of virgi- 
nity to their prieſts, and ſometimes to their very 
idols. This privilege is enjoyed by the prieſts 


of Cochin and Calicut ; and in Goa, virgins 
are proſtituted, either voluntarily or forcibly, 
by their neareſt relations to an idol of iron. 
Of theſe vile exceſſes, groſs ſuperſtition and a 


blind ſenſe of the duties of religion, have been 
the ſources, while motives more earthly have 


induced people of other countries cagerly to 
devote 
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devote their daughters to their chiefs. In this 
manner, without any diſhonour, do they proſti- 
| tute their daughters in the kingdom of Congo. 
Nearly the ſame is the cuſtom in Turkey, in 
Perſia, and in ſeveral other countries, both of 
Aſia and Africa, where the moſt eminent nobles 

deem themſelves in the higheſt degree honour- 
ed by receiving from their ſovereign women 
with whom he is himſelf already diſguſted. 
In the kingdom of Arracan, and in the 

Philippine iſlands, a man would think himſelf 
much diſgraced were he to eſpouſe a female 
| who had not been defloured ; and it is only by 
dint of money that a perſon can be prevailed 
with to precede the huſband. In the province 
of Thibet, a mother will ſearch for a ſtranger, 
and earneſtly beg of him to put her daughter 
in a ſituation for obtaining a huſband. The 


Laplanders alſo prefer ſuch women as have 


already had a commerce with ſtrangers, from 
an idea that they muſt be poſſeſſed of more 
merit than others, otherwiſe they could not 
have pleaſed men whom they conſider as better 
judges of beauty than themſelves. In Mada- 
gaſcar, and in ſeveral other countries, women 
the moſt diſſolute and debauched are thoſe 
who are married the ſooneſt, Many more in- 
ances 


* 
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ſtances might be produced of this peculiar fan- 
cy, which could never have ſubſiſted but from 
a groſs and utter depravation of manners. 

Marriage is the natural ſtate of man after pu- 
berty. A man ought to have but one wife, and 
a woman but one huſband. This is the law of 
Nature, the number of females being nearly 
equal with that of males, and ignorance and 
tyranny muſt have been the leading features 


where men have eſtabliſhed laws in oppoſition 


to it. Reaſon, humanity, and juſtice, complain 


aloud of thoſe odious ſeraglios, in which the li- 
berty and the affections of many women are ſa- 


crificed to the brutal paſſion of one individual. 


Are theſe tyrants of mankind the more happy 
by this pre-eminence?—No; ſurrounded with 
eunuchs, and with women, uſcleſs to themſelves | 


and to other men, the miſery they have created 
is a conſtant ſcene of torment and perplexity. 

Marriage, therefore, as it is eſtabliſhed among 
us, and among every other people who are 
guided by the light of reaſon and revelation, is 

a ſtate which is ſuited to man, and in which 
he ought to employ the additional faculties he 


has acquired by puberty: by obſtinately per- 


ſiſting in celibacy they will become trouble- 
ſome, and even fatal. From a too long con- 
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tinence in either ſex diſeaſes may ariſe, or at 
leaſt create irritations ſo violent, that reaſon and 
religion will not be ſufficient to counteract the 
impetuolity of the paſſions which they excite, 
and thus man may be reduced to a level with 
the brutes, which, under the impreſſion of ſuch 
ſenſations, become furious and ungovernable. 
The moſt violent effe& of this irritation in 
women is the furor uterinus, a kind of mania, 
which diſorders their reaſon and bereaves them 
of all ſenſe of ſhame. With words the moſt 
laſcivious, and with actions the moſt indecent, 
is this melancholy diſtemper accompanied and 
its origin revealed. I have ſeen a girl at the 
age of twelve years, of a brown but lively and 
florid complexion, ſmall in ſize, yet ſtrong and 
plump, commit the moſt indecent actions at 
the very ſight of a man, from which nothing 
could divert her, neither the preſence of her 
mother, expoſtulation, nor puniſhment. Her 
reaſon, however, forſook her not, and the pa- 
roxyſms, which were ſo violent as to excite 
horror, ceaſed the minute ſhe was left with her 
own ſex. Ariſtotle ſays, it is at this age the 
irritation is greateſt, and girls ought then to be 
moſt attentively watched. The remark may 
be applicable to the climate in which he lived; 
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but in countries more cold the female conſtitu- 
tion does not become warm ſo early. 
When the furor uterinus increaſes to a certain 
degree marriage is no remedy for it, and in- 
ſtances there are of its being fatal. Happily 


the force of Nature is rarely of itſelf the cauſe 


of ſuch dreadful paſſions, even when the tem- 
perament inclines to them ; and before they ar- 
rive at this extremity many cauſes muſt concur, 


of which the principal is an imagination in; 


flamed by licentious converſation and obſcene 
repreſentations. The contrary temperament 
is infinitely more common among women, the 


generality of whom are, with reſpect to this 


paſſion, exceedingly cool or indifferent. Of 


men too, there are many in whoſe chaſtity there 
is little merit; and ſome I have known, who, 


at the age of twenty- five and thirty, enjoyed 
a good ſtate of health without having ever ex- 
perienced this paſſion ſo urgent as to nder 8 a 
gratification necellary, 


From continence there is leſs hay be ſeamd 


than from exceſs, as is ſtrikingly evinced in a 
number of men, ſome of whom, by the effects 
of the latter, loſe their memory ; ſome are de- 


prived of ſight, ſome become bald, and many 


have dwindled into a conſumption and died, 
£ H 2 of 
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1 Of the irreparable injury done to their 
1 health by venereal indulgences young perſons 


can never be ſufficiently warned. How many 
ceaſe to be men, or who at leaſt ceaſe to enjoy 
the faculty of manhood, before the age of 
thirty? And how many at fifteen or eighteen 
have received the infection of a diſeaſe, which 
is not only in itſelf diſgraceful, but often in- 
curablG 1 e eee 
It has already been obſerved, that at the age 
of puberty the growth uſually ceaſes. It often 
happens, however, that in the courſe of a te- 
dious illneſs the body increaſes more in length, 
than would have been the caſe in a ſtate of 
perfect health. This is probably occaſioned 
by the external organs of generation remaining 
without action during that period. The or- 
ganic nutriment, having no irritation to deter- 
mine it to thoſe parts, does not reach them; 
and the want of this irritation is owing to an 
imbecillity and laſſitude of the parts which 
prevent the ſecretion of the ſeminal fluid. As 
the organic particles, therefore, remain in the 
maſs of blood, the extremities of the bones 
are neceſſarily enlarged, nearly in the ſame 
manner as thoſe of eunuchs. Thus young 
people, on their recovery from a long courſe 
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of ſickneſs, are frequently taller, but worſe 
ſhaped than formerly. Some, for inſtance, be- 
come crooked-backed, othefs crook-legged ; 


and this becauſe the {till ductile extremities 


of the bones have been unneceſſarily extend- 


ed by the ſuperfluity of the organic par- 


ticles, whoſe only office, in a ſtate of health, 


would have been the formation of the ſeminal. 


N . 

To produce children is the object of mar- 
riage, tho' this object is ſometimes fruſtrated. 
Among the different cauſes of ſterility there 
are ſome alike common to men and women; 


but as in men they are more apparent, to men. 
they are more commonly attributed. In both 


ſexes, ſterility is occaſioned either by an inhe- 
rent defect in the conformation of the organs, 
or by accidental injuries to the organs them- 
ſelves. Among men, the moſt eſſential imper- 


fections in the conformation are thoſe which 


affect the teſticles, or thoſe parts called the 
erectores penis. The falſe direction of the 
urethra, which is ſometimes not only oblique, 


but. badly perforated, is another obſtacle to 


generation; as is the adherence of the prepuce 
to the bridle, which may, however, be cor- 
rected. In women, the conformation of the 


matrix 
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matrix may likewiſe be imperfect; and the 


perpetual cloſure or expanſion of the orifice of 
the matrix, are defects which are alike repug- 


nant to generation. But the moſt frequent 


cauſe of ſterility, both in men and women, is 
the corruption of the ſeminal liquid in the 


teftes; for if the ſecretion by which the ſemen 
be formed-is vitiated, the fluid muſt be inca- 


pable of impregnation ; in which caſe, though | 
the organs may have every appearance of being 


properly qualified for it, there will be no pro- 


creation ; but theſe cauſes have no external 
appearance. e 

In caſes of Rerility, different means have 
been employed to diſcover whether the defect 
was to be imputed to the man or the woman. 


Of theſe inſpection is the chief; and indeed 
if the ſterility be occaſioned by an external fault 


in the conformation, this is ſufficient. But if 


the defect is in the internal organs, it is almoſt 


impoſlible to diſcover or remove it. There are 


men, to all appearance well formed, who want 


the genuine ſign of a proper conformation ; 
and others who have it in ſo {light a degree as 
to make the mark of virility extremely equi- 
vocal. This is the moſt animal part of the 
human frame, and is conſtantly under the in- 

fluence 
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fluence of inſtinct, and not governed by that of 
the mind. Many young perſons of the pureſt 
ideas have been ſubjected to the livelieſt ſenſa- 
tions, though ignorant of pleaſure, or the cauſe, 
and others remain cold and languid notwith- 
ſtanding, the efforts of imagination. - 
When ſterility does not ariſe from any defect 
in external conformation, it more frequently 
proceeds from the women'than the men ; for, 
beſides the injurious effects of the fluor albus, 
I conceive there to be another material cauſe. 
In the courſe of my experiments, as related in 
the preceding volume, I obſerved there were 
ſmall protuberances .in the female teſticles 
which I called glandular bodies; they originate 
under the membrane of the teſticle, in a ſhort 
time begin to ſwell, and then opening, a fluid 
iſſues therefrom ; from this time they begin to 
decay, and having diſappeared, they are imme- 
diately ſucceeded by others : from which the 
teſticles are conſtantly undergoing a kind of 
alteration ; and I am inclined to think, that if 
any circumſtance takes place to. interrupt the 
neceſſary exerciſe of the veſſels, the ſeminal 
liquor will become nnn and ſterility alſo 
will follow. + 


Some- 
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Sometimes conception precedes puberty. 
Numbers of women have become mothers be- 
fore the ſmalleſt appearance of the menſtrua : 
and ſome to whom this evacuation was never 
known have brought forth children. Inſtances 
of this occur in our own climate, without tra- 
velling for them to Braſil; where whole na- 
tions, we are told, are perpetuated without 
any woman being ſubject to the menſtrual diſ- 
charge; an evident proof that it is not the ſub- 
ſtance of this diſcharge, but the ſeminal liquid 
of male and female which are efſentially neceſ- 
ſary to generation. It is alſo known, that the - 
ceſſation of the menſes, which generally hap- 
pens about the' age of forty or fifty, does not 
always diſqualify women from conceiving, 
and that ſome women have really become preg- 
nant at the age of ſixty or ſeventy. Theſe ex- 
amples, however frequent, may be conſidered 
as exceptions to the general rule ; but they are 
ſufficient to convince us that the menſtrual 
blood is by no means the conſtituent Woe 
of generation. 

In the ordinary courſe of dans women 
do not conceive before the menſes appear, nor 
after they have ceaſed. The age at which 


1 
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man firſt acquire the powers of procreation is 
leſs diſtinctly marked. His body muſt obtain 
a certain degree of growth, before the ſeminal 
fluid can be produced; and before it can be 
formed and perfected, that growth muſt become 


ſtill greater. This uſually happens between the 


age of twelve and eighteen; but the period at 


which the procreative faculty of man ceaſes, 
Nature ſeems to have left undetermined. At 


ſixty or ſeventy, when age begins to enfeeble 
the body, the ſeminal fluid is leſs copious, and 
often unprolific ; yet there are many inſtances 
of men {till continuing to procreate at the age 
of eighty or ninety. 


There alſo are examples of boys who haye : 
propagated at eight, nine, and ten years; and of 
girls who have conceived at ſeven, eight, and 


nine. But ſuch facts are exceedingly rare, and 
ought to be claſſed as ſingular phenomena, 
The external ſign of virility appears in in- 


fancy, but that is not ſufficient ; in order to ac- 


compliſh the act of generation, there muſt be a 
previous production of ſemen ; and this is never 
effected till the growth of the body is nearly 
finiſhed. At firſt the quantity is very ſmall, 
and for the moſt part unfruitful. 
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Some authors have mentioned two ſigns of 
conception. The one is, a kind of tremor 
which they ſay begins at the time of concep- 
tion, and continues for ſeveral days after; the 
other is taken from the orifice of the matrix, 
which they aſſure us is entirely cloſed after 
conception. Theſe ſigns are, however, in my 
opinion, very equivocal, if not attogetiert ima- 
ginary. | 

This tremor is mentioned by Hippocrates, 
and, according to him, it is ſo violent as tomake 
the teeth chatter. Galen, on the authority of 
ſome women, imputes this ſymptom to a con- 
traction of the matrix; others explain it by a 

vague ſenſation of cold over the whole body, 
and almoſt all eſtabliſh the fact, like Galen, 
from the teſtimony of different women. 

Opinions, however, .ry as to the changes 

which happen in the matrix after conception, 
ſome maintaining, that the edges of the orifice 
are drawn together ſo cloſely that there is not 
the ſmalleſt vacancy left between them; and 
others, that theſe edges are not exactly cloſe 
till after the two firſt months of pregnancy, 
They nevertheleſs agree, that immediately 
after conception the orifice is cloſed by a glu- 
tinous humour 3 that the matrix, which, but 
for 
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for the pregnancy, might receive through its 
orifice a ſubſtance of the ſize of a pea, has no 
longer any perceptible aperture, and that the 
difference is ſo evident that a ſkilful midwife 
may diſtinguiſh it. If theſe aſſertions were 
true, even in the firſt days of pregnancy, its 
certainty or uncertainty might be aſcertained. 
I be advocates on the other ſide urge, that 
if after conception the orifice of the matrix 
were Cloſed, there could be no ſuperfœtation. 
To this i it may be replied, that the ſeminal li- 
quor may penetrate through the membranes of 
the matrix; that even the matrix itſelf may 
open to admit the ſuperfœtation; and that at 
any rate ſuperfœtations happen ſo rarely, that 
they make a very trifling exception to the gene- 
ral rule. Other authors have maintained, that 
this change never appears but in women who 
have conceived before, and borne children. In 
firſt conceptions, indeed, the difference muſt 
be leſs ſenſible ; but be it as conſpicuous as it 
may, ought we thence to conclude that it is a 
certain and poſitive ſign? No, it is unaccom- 
panied with ſufficient evidence. 
Neither from the ſtudy of anatomy, nor 
from experiments, can we, as to this point, 
a more than general concluſions, which 
I 2 on 
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on a particular examination are often found to 
be highly erroneous. It is the ſame alſo with 
reſpect to the tremor or convulſive cold, which 
ſome women have ſaid they felt at the time of 
conception. As moſt women do not experience 
this ſenſation ; as others aſſure us, on the con- 
trary, that they have felt a burning heat ; and, 
as others ſtill confeſs, that they are utter ſtran- 
gers to all ſuch feelings; the natural conclu- 
ſion is, that ſuch ſigns are highly dubious, and 
that when they do happen, it 1s leſs perhaps 
in conſequence of at a than of na 
conſequences. 75 
On this ſubject I ſhall add but on& 3 from 
« Parſons's Lectures on Muſcular Motion,” 
which proves that the orifice of the matrix 
does not cloſe immediately after conception ; 
or that at leaſt the ſeminal fluid may even 
then find a paſſage into it. A woman of 
Charles-Town, in South-Carolina, was deli- 
vered, in 1714, of two children, one imme- 
diately after the other. To the utter aſtoniſh- 
ment of all preſent, one child was black and 
the other white. From this evident teſtimony 
of her infidelity to her huſband, the woman 
acknowledged that a negro had one day enter- 
ed her e where her huſband had juſt 


left 
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left her in bed, and by threats of immediate 


death compelled her to gratify his deſires. 


T his fact proves that the conception of two or 


more children does not always happen at one 
time, and gives great weight to my opinion, 


that the ſemen penetrates men the texture 
of the matrix. 5 
Many other equivocal Hats al 1 preg- 
nancy are ſaid to diſtinguiſh it in the firſt 
months; as a {light pain in the region of the 
matrix and loins; a numbneſs over the whole 


body; a continual drowſineſs; a melancholy 


and capricious diſpoſition ; the tooth- ach, head- 
ach, and vertigo; yellow eyes, with the pupils 


contracted, and the lids oppreſſed ; paleneſs of 


countenance, with ſpots upon it; a depraved 
_ appetite, with loathing, vomiting, and ſpit- 
ting; hyſteric ſymptoms ; the fluor albus; ſtop- 
page of the menſtrual diſcharge, or inſtead of 
it an hzmorrhage ; the ſecretion of milk in the 
breaſts, &. Many other ſymptoms might be 
adduced, which are ſuppoſed to be the ſigns of 
pregnancy, but which are frequently nothing 


more than the effects of particular . ; 


dies. 

Of theſe we hall leave the diſcuſſion to oy, 
ſicians. Were we to conſider each of them in 
parti- 
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particular, we ſhould deviate too far from our 
ſubject; nor could we do it with advantage, 
without entering into a lengthened ſeries of 
profound inveſtigation. It is with this as with 
a number of other ſubje&s that relate. to phy- 
ſiology and animal economy, the authors, very 
few excepted, who have written on theſe ſub- 
Jes, have treated them in a manner ſo vague, 
and explained them by affinities ſo remote, and 
hypotheſes ſo falſe, that it is not ſurpriſing 
their remarks ſhould have been attended with 
as little information as utility. f 


| CHAPTER IV. 


A DESCRIPTION OF MAN. 


— — — 


PHE body attains its full heighth at the age 
of puberty, or at leaſt a few years after. 
Some young people ceaſe growing at fourteen 
or fifteen; while others continue their growth 
till two or three and twenty. During this pe- 

riod moſt men are of {lender make; their thighs 
e and 


"—- 
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) 


and legs ſmall, and the muſcular parts are as 


yet unfilled; but by degrees the fleſhy fibres 
augment, the muſcles ſwell, the limbs aſſume 
their figure, and become more proportioned, 


and before the age of thirty the body, in men, : 
has acquired its moſt perfect ſymmetry. 


In women, the body ſooner attains this ſym- 


metry ; their muſcles and other parts being 


leſs ſtrong, compact, and ſolid than thoſe of 
men; and being alſo leſs in ſize, they require 


| lefs time in coming to maturity. Hence it is 
that a woman is as completely formed at 


twenty, as a man at thirty. 


The body of a well-ſhaped man ought to o be 
ſquare, the muſcles expreſſed with boldneſs, 


and the lines of the face diſtinctly marked. In 


woman ſuperior elegance prevails; her form 
is more ſoft, and her features more delicate. 


Strength and majeſty belong to the former, 


grace and ſoftneſs are the e embelliſh- 


ments of the laiter. 
In both, their external forms Lbs weit 
ſovereignty over every living creature. Man 


ſupports his body erect; his attitude is that of 
command; and his face, which is turned to- 


wards the heavens, diſplays a ſuperior dignity. 


The i image of his ſoul is painted! in his counte- 
nance ; _ 
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nance; the excellence of his nature penetrates 


through the material form in which it is en- 


cloſed, and gives to his features a lively anima- 


tion. His majeſtic port, his firm and reſolute 
ſtep, announce the ſuperiority of his rank. 


He touches the earth only with his extremity, 


and beholds it as if at a diſdainful diſtance. 


His arms are not given to him for pillars of 


ſupport; nor does he render his hands callous 
by their treading the ground, and loſing that de- 


licacy of feeling for which they were originally 
_ deſigned. His arms and hands are formed for 


very different purpoſes; they are formed to 
ſecond every intention of his will ; to defend 
himſelf, and to enable him to ſeize 94 enjoy 
the gifts of Nature. | | 
When the mind is at reſt, all the features of 
the viſage are in a ſtate of profound tranquil- 
lity. . Their proportion, their union, their har- 
mony, ſeem to mark the ſweet ſerenity, and to 


give a true information of what paſſes within. 


When the ſoul, however, is agitated, the hu- 
man viſage becomes a living picture, where 
the paſlions are expreſſed with as much delica- 
cy as energy; where every motion is expreſſed - 
by ſome correſponding feature ; where every 
impreſſion anticipates the will, and betrays 
thoſe 
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| thoſe hidden - SF that he would often 


wiſh to conceal. 


It is narticularly- i in dos eyes that the the ons 


are painted, and moſt readily diſcovered. The 
eye ſeems to belong to the ſoul more than any 


other organ; it ſeems to participate of all its 
emotions; the ſofteſt and moſt tender, as well 
as the moſt violent and tumultuous. Theſe it 
not only receives, but tranſmits by ſympathy. 
into the ſoul of the obferver all that ſecret fire 
with which its mind is agitated ; and thus does 


paſſion often become general. In ſhort, the eye 
is the lively index of the mind, and RP 
1 2 the language of intelligence. 


Thoſe who are ſhort-ſighted labour under a' 


particular diſadvantage in this reſpect, being 
in a manner deprived of the intelligent expreſ- 


ſion of the eye, and which frequently gives an 
air of ſtupidity to the fineſt face. It is ſtrong and 


violent paſſions alone that we ever ſee mark- 


ed on ſuch countenances, and which often pro- 


duce very unfavourable prepoſſeſſions. How- 
ever intelligent we may afterwards find ſuch 


_ perſons, it is with difficulty we renounce our 
former prejudices. We are ſo habituated to 


judge by externalappearances, that we too often 
decide on men's talents by their POE ; 
VOL, IV. K | n 
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and having perhaps at firſt caught up our judg- 


ments prematurely, they mechanically influence 
us all our lives after ; nay the colour or cut of 
the cloaths will ſometimes influence concluſions 


as to their abilities; and that not always with- 
out reafon; therefore ſince ſtrangers may de- 


cide upon underſtandings by ſo trifling an ar- 
ticle as dreſs, we ought not to be totally inat- 
tentive to it, trifling as it may appear. 
The vivacity, or the languid motion of the 
eyes, gives the ſtrongeſt marks to the counte- 
nance; and their colour contributes ſtill more 
to enforce the expreſſion. The different co- 
lours of the eyes are dark-hazle, light-hazle, 
green, blue, grey, and whitiſh grey. Theſe. 
different colours ariſe from the different co- 
lours of the little muſcles that ſerve to contract 


the pupil, and they very often change colour 


with diſorder and with age. 
- Thoſe moſt frequent are the hazle 10 the 

blue, and very often both theſe colours are 

found in the ſame eye. Thoſe eyes which are 


called black are only dark-hazle, which may be 


eaſily ſeen upon cloſe inſpection, and only ap- 
pear black from the contraſt with the white of 
the eye; in all thoſe which have a blue ſhade 


that colour becomes the moſt predominant. 


"Im 5 
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' Thoſe eyes are reckoned the moſt benniful 
where the ſhade is the deepeſt ; and either in 
the black or the blue, the fire, which gives to 
the eye its fineſt expreſſion, is moſt diſtinguiſh- 
able. For this reaſon the black eyes, as they 
are called, have the-greateſt force and vivacity; 
but the blue are the moſt delicate, and have the 
moſt powerful effect in beauty, as they reflect 
a greater variety of an. from the tints of which 
they are compoſed. | 
This variety in the colour of the eyes is 
peculiar to man, and one or two of the brute 
creation ; in other animals, the colour in any 
one individual is the ſame in all the reſt. The 
eyes of the ox are brown; thoſe of ſheep of a 
watery colour; thoſe of goats are grey, &c. and 
it may alſo be remarked, that the eyes of moſt 
white animals are red, as the rabbit, ferrit, &c. 
« According to Ariſtotle, inthe human ſpecies, 
grey eyes are the ſtrongeſt, blue eyes are weak, 
full eyes are near-fighted, and brown ones re- 
quire a good light. : 
Though the eye, when put in motion, ſcems 
to be drawn towards either ſide, yet it only 
moves round its centre; by which its coloured 
part moves nearer, or farther from the angle 
of the eye-lids, and is thus elevated or de- 
— * 2 | preſſed. 
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preſſed. The diſtance between the eyes is leſs 
in man than in any other animal; in ſome it is 
ſo great that it is almoſt impoſſible that they 
ſhould ever view the and AE with both 
| on at once. 

Next to the eyes, that which gives mo 
Werder to the face are the eyebrows, which 
being in ſome meaſure totally different from 
the other features, their effect is moſt readily 
diſtinguiſhed. The eye-laſhes have an effect 
in giving expreſſion to the eye, particularly 
when long and cloſe, they ſoften its glances, 
and improve its ſweetneſs. Man and apes are 
the only animals that have eye-laſhes both upon 
the upper and lower lids, all other animals want 
them on the lid below, and even man has leſs 
on the under than on the upper. 

The eye-lids ſerve to guard the dall of the 
eye, and to furniſh it with a proper moiſture. 
The upper lid riſes and falls; the lower has 
ſcarce any motion; and though their being 
moved depends on the will, yet*the will is un- 
able to keep them open when ſleep or fatigue 
oppreſſes the mind. In birds and amphibious 
quadrupeds the lower lid alone has motion ; 
and fiſhes and inſects have no COATING tant 
ſoever. 


The 
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The forehead makes a large part of the face, 


and chiefly contributes to its beauty. It ought 


to be juſtly proportioned, neither too round nor 
too flat, neither too narrow nor too low, and it 
ſhould be regularly ſurrounded with the hair. 
The hair tends greatly to improve the face, and 
baldneſs takes away from beauty. Borrowed 
locks, however, do not juſtly ſupply the place 


of real ones, as the true character cannot be ſo 


well traced in the countenance when the one 


is ſubſtituted for the other. The higheſt part 
of the head, and that immediately above the 
temples, firſt becomes bald; the hair under the 


temples, and at the back of the head, is ſeldom 


| known to fail. | 
It has been obſerved by ſome authors that 


baldneſs was peculiar to man, and that it never 
happens to women in the moſt advanced periods 


of life. The hair is in general thickeſt where 


the conſtitution is ſtrongeſt, and more gloſſy 


and beautiful where the health is moſt perma- 
nent. The ancients ſuppoſed the hair to be 


produced like the nails, the part next the root 


puſhing out that immediately contiguous. But 
the moderns have found that every hair may 
be truly ſaid to live and to receive nutriment 
like other parts of the body. The roots do 
| not 
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not turn grey ſooner than the extremities, but 
the whole hair changes colour nearly at the 
ſame time, and we have many inſtances of 
perſons who have grown grey in one night's 
time. When turned white it gradually loſes 
its ſtrength and falls off. Ariſtotle aſſerts, that 
no man ever became bald previous to his inter- 
courſe with women. 

The noſe is the moſt prominent feature | in 
the face, but as it has ſcarce any motion, even 
in the ſtrongeſt paſſions, it rather adds to the 
beauty than to the expreſſion of the counte- 

| nance. The form of this feature, and its ad- 
vanced poſition, are peculiar to the human 
viſage alone. Other animals, for the moſt part, : 
have noſtrils with a partition between them, 
but none of them have an elevated noſe. Apes 
themſelves have ſcarce any thing elſe of this 
feature but the noſtrils, the reſt of the feature 
lying flat upon the viſage, and ſcarce higher 
than the cheek-bones. This organ ſerves man 
and moſt animals not only to breathe but to 
enjoy odoriferous ſcents. - Birds have merely 
two holes for theſe purpoſes. 

The mouth and lips, next to the eyes, are 
* to have the greateſt expreſſion. The 
paſſions have great power over this part of the 
face, 
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face, and the ib marks its ; JiFerent degrees 
by its different forms. The organ of ſpeech 
ſill more animates this part, and gives it more 
life than any other feature in the face. The 
ruby colour of the lips, and the white enamel 
of the teeth, have ſuch a ſuperiority over every 
other feature, that they ſeem to form the prin- 
cipal obj ect of our regard. In fact, the whole 
attention is fixed upon the lips of the ſpeaker ; 
however rapid his diſcourſe, and however va- 
rious the ſubject, the mouth takes correſpon- 
dent ſituations, and deaf men have been often 
found to ſee the force of thoſe reaſonings, which 
they could not hear, by ene, to the mo- 
tions of the lips. i 
Notwithſtanding the opinion af Ariſtotle 
with regard to the crocodile, I am convinced 
that in that, as well as in man and other ani- 
mals, the under jaw alone has the power of mo- 
tion. In the human embryo, and in monkeys, 
the under jaw is very much advanced before 
the upper. In inſtances of the moſt violent 
_ paſſion this jaw has often an involuntary qui- 
vering motion; and often alſo pain and plea- 
ſure, as well as languor produces another, 
which i is Head of yawning. 


. When 
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When the mind is affected with ardent de- 
fire, or reflects with regret upon ſome good 


| unattained or loſt, it feels an internal emotion, 
which acting upon the diaphragm, elevates the 


lungs, and produces a ſigh ; when the mind 


_ perceives no proſpect of relief the ſighs are re- 
peated, ſorrow ſucceeds, and tears often follow; 
the air ruſhes into the lungs, and gives riſe to 

an inſpiration ſtronger than ſighs, termed ſob- 
bing, in which the voice becomes more evi- 


dent; from this it proceeds to groans, which 


are a ſpecies of ſobs continued to fome length, 
and are longer or ſhorter according to the de- 


gree of anxiety the mind is labouring under. 


The plaintive ſhriek is a groan expreſſed with 


a ſharp tone of voice ; which when violently 


excited, generally continues the ſame tone 
throughout, but when moderate, uſually folls 
at the end. 


Laughter isa ſound of the voice, eres 5 
and purſued for ſome continuance. The muſ- 


cles of the belly, and the diaphragm, are em- 
ployed in its weaker exertions ; but thoſe of 
the ribs are violently agitated in the ſtronger ; 


the head and breaſt are ſometimes thrown for- 


ward, in order t to raile them with the greater 


caſe, 
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eaſe. The cheſt remains undiſturbed, the 


cheeks ſwell, the mouth naturally opens, and 


the belly becoming depreſſed, the air iſſues out 
with a noiſe, and which in violent fits continues 
for ſome time, and is often repeated; but in 


more tranquil. emotions, although the cheeks 
, ſwell, the lips remain cloſe, and in ſome per- 
ſons dimples are formed near the corners of the 
mouth. This ſmile is often an indication of 
kindneſs and good-will; it is alſo often uſed as 
a mark of contempt and ridicule. 
The cheeks are features without any parti 
cular motion, and rather ſeem as an ornament 
to the face than for the purpoſe of expreſſion, 


as may alſo be ſaid of the chin and temples. 


The former indeed may be conſidered in ſome 
meaſure a picture of the mind, from the invo- 

luntary paleneſs and redneſs with which they 
are at times overſpread. Bluſhing proceeds 
from different paſſions; being produced from 
ſhame, anger, pride, and joy, while paleneſs is 
ever an attendant on fright, fear, and ſorrow. 


Theſe alterations in the colour are entirely 


involuntary ; all the other expreſſions of the 
paſſions are, in ſome ſmall degree, under con- 


troul ; but bluſhing and paleneſs betray our 
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ſecret thoughts, and we might as well attempt 
to ſtop the circulation of the blood, by which 
they are cauſed, as to ee wad Ie 
ance. | 
The whole head, As alt as the As of 
the face, takes peculiar attitudes from different 
paſſions ; it bends forward to expreſs humility, 
| ſhame; or forrow ; it is turned to one fide, in 
Janguor, or in pity ; it is thrown with the 
chin forward, in arrogance and pride ; ere& 
in ſelf-conceit and obſtinacy; it is thrown 
backwards in ſurprize or aſtoniſhment ; and 
combines its motions to the one ſide and the 
other, to expreſs wha th "INES, anger, and | 
reſentment. | 
The parts of the 6220 which give leaſt ex- 
preſſion to the face are the ears. Theſe which 
are immoveable, and make ſo ſmall an appear- 
ance in man, are very diſtinguiſhing features 
in quadrupeds: they ſerve in them as the prin- 
| Cipal marks of the paflions, and diſcover their 
Joys or their terrors with tolerable preciſion. 
The ſmalleſt ears in men are faid to be moſt 
beautiful; but the largeſt are found the beſt 
for hearing. Some ſavage nations bore their 


ears, and ſo draw down the W to reſt open 
their Moulders. 


The 
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The different cuſtoms of men appear ſtill 


more extravagant in their manner of wearing 


their beards. Some, and among others the 
Turks, cut the hair off their heads, and let 
their beards grow. The Europeans, on the 


contrary, ſhave their beards and wear their 
hair. The American ſavages pluck the hairs 


off their beards, but are proud of thoſe on the 


head; the Negroes ſhave their heads in figures 


at one time, in ſtars at another, and ſtill more 
commonly in alternate ſtripes. The Tala- 
poins of Siam ſhave the heads and the eye- 
brows of ſuch children as are committed to 
their care. Every nation ſeems to have enter- 


tained different prejudices, at different times, 
in favour of one part or another of the beard, 


Some have preferred the hair upon the upper 


lip to that on the chin; ſome like the hair 


hanging down ; ſome chuſe it curled; and 
others like it ſtrait, | 
Though faſhions have Aa in different 


countries from fancy and caprice, yet when 


they have become general they deſerve; exami- 


nation. Mankind have always conſidered it as 
a matter of moment, and they will ever con- 


tinue deſirous of drawing the attention of each 
an, by ſuch ornaments as mark the riches, 
L 2 = the 
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the power, or the courage of the wearer. The 
value of ſhining ſtones is entirely founded 


upon their ſcarceneſs or their brilliancy. It 


is the ſame with reſpe& to ſhining metals, of 


which the weight is ſo little regarded when 


ſpread over our cloaths: Theſe ornaments are 
deſigned to draw the attention of others, and 


to excite the idea of wealth and grandeur; and 
few there art who, undazzled by the glitter of 


an outſide, can coolly TE ans between the 
metal and the man. | 
All things rare and brilliant will, Haaſe, 
continue to be faſhionable, while men derive 
greater advantages from riches than virtue, and 
while the means of appearing conſiderable are 


more eaſily acquired than the title to merit. 
The firſt impreſſion we make on ſtrangers 


ariſes from our dreſs; and this varies in con- 


formity to the character we are ambitious to 
obtain. The modeſt man, or he who would 


wiſh to be thought ſo, endeavours to ſhew the 
ſimplicity of his mind by the plainneſs of his 


dreſs; the vain man, on the contrary, takes a 


pleaſure in diſplaying his ſuperiority 1 in Aer 


and external appearance. 


Another object of dreſs is, to als the 
ſize of our figure, and to take up more room 
5 "Pe in 
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in the world than Nature ſeems to have allotted 
us. We deſire to enlarge our dimenſions by 
ſwelling out our cloaths and raiſing our heels; 


but how bulky ſoever our dreſs may be, our va- 


nities ſtill exceed them. The largeneſs of the 
doctor's wig ariſes from the ſame pride as the 
ſmallneſs of the beau's queue. Both want to 
have the ſize of their underſtanding meaſured 
by the external dimenſions of their heads. 

There are ſome faſhions that ſeem to have a 


more reaſonable origin, which is to hide or to 
leſſen the defects of Nature. To take men 


_ altogether, there are many more ordinary faces 
and deformed bodies than beautiful counte- 


nances and handſome figures. The former, 


as being the moſt numerous, give laws 10 


faſhion, and their laws are generally ſuch as 


are made in their favour. Women begin to 


colour their cheeks with red when the natural 


roſes are faded, and the younger are obliged 
to follow the example, though not compelled 


by the ſame neceſſity. In all parts of the 


world this cuſtom prevails more or leſs, and 
powdering and frizzing the hair, though not 
fo general, ſeems to have ariſen from a ſimilar 
deſire of diſplaying the features to moſt advan- 
tage. 
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But, leaving the draperies of the human 
al} let us return to the e higure meg 
by art. 

The head 4 man, beet a ex- 


ternally or internally, is differently formed 
from that of all other animals. The head of 


the monkey has ſome ſimilitude, but in that 
there are differences, which we ſhall take 
notice of in another place. The bodies of 
almoſt all quadrupeds are covered with hair, 
but the head of man alone has this ornament 
before puberty, 92 that more r chan 
any other animal. 4505 

There is a great variety in the teeth of all ani- 
mals, ſome have them above and below, others 


have them in the under jaw only: in ſome they 
| ſtand ſeparate from each other, while in others 


they are cloſe and united. The palate of ſome 
fiſhes is nothing but a bony ſubſtance ſtudded 
with points, which perform the office of teeth. 
All theſe ſubſtances, that is, the teeth of men, 
quadrupeds, and fiſhes, the ſaws, &c. of in- 


ſects, like the nails, horns, and hoofs, derive 


their origin from the nerves. We before re- 
marked that the nerves harden by being ex- 
poſed to the air; and as the mouth gives free 
accels to it; the nerves that terminate therein, 

being 
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being thus expoſed, acquire a ſolidity. In this 
manner the teeth and nails are formed in man, 
and the beaks, hoofs, horns, and talons of other 
animals are produced. | 
The neck ſupports the head, and unites it 
to the body. This part is more conſiderable 


in the generality of quadrupeds than in man. 


Fiſhes and other animals that have not lungs 
ſimilar to ours, have no neck. Birds in gene- 


ral have the neck longer than any other kind 


of animal; thoſe of them which have ſhort 


_ claws have alſo ſhort necks, and ſo on the 
contrary. 


The human breaſt is larger in proportion 


than that of other animals; and none but man, 
and thoſe animals which make uſe of their fore 
feet as hands, ſuch as monkies, ſquirrels, &c. 


have collar-bones. The breaſts in women 


are larger than in men; they however feem 


formed in the ſame manner; and ſometimes 


milk is found in the breaſts of the latter. Of 


this there have been many inſtances about the 


age of puberty, and I have ſeen a young man 
preſs a conſiderable quantity out of one of his 


| breaſts. Among animals, there is a great va- 
riety in this part of the body. Some, as the ape 
and the elephant, have but two teats, which 
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are placed o on each ſide of the breaſt. Bears 


have four. Sheep have but two, placed be- 


tween the hinder legs. Other animals, ſuch 


as the bitch and ſow, have them all along the 

belly. Birds and other oviparous animals have 
no teats ; but viviparous fiſhes, as the whale and 

the dolphin, have both teats and milk. The 
form alſo of the teats varies in different ani- 
mals, and in the ſame animal at different ages. 
Thoſe women whoſe breaſts are ſhaped like a 


pear, are ſaid to make the beſt nurſes. In the 
belly of the human race the navel makes a 


conſpicuous figure, but which i is ſcarcely per- : 
_ ceptible in other animals. 


The arms of men but very little reſemble the 


fore legs of quadrupeds, and much leſs the 
wings of birds. The ape is the only animal 
that is poſſeſſed of hands and arms; and they 
are faſhioned more rudely, and with leſs exact 


proportion, than in men. The ſhoulders are 
alſo much larger in man than in any other ani- 


mal, and of a form widely diſtin. 


The form of the back differs not much from 


that of many- quadrupeds, only that the reins 


are more muſcular and ſtrong. The buttock, 


however, in man is different from that of all 


animals whatſoever. What goes by that name 


-m 
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in other creatures is only the upper part of the 
thigh, and by no means ſimilar: man being the 


only animal that can ſupport himſelf perfealy 


ereR, the peculiar hardneſs of this part enables 
him to ſuſtain that poſition. 

The human feet are alſo different fore thoſe 
of all animals, even apes not excepted. The foot 
of the ape is rather a kind of aukward hand; its 
toes, or rather fingers, are long, and that in the 


middle longeſt of all; the foot alſo wants the 


heel. In man the ſole of the foot is broader and 
more adapted to maintain the equilibrium of the 
body in walking, dancing, or running. 


The nails are ſmaller in man than thoſe of 
any animal, If they were much longer than 
the extremities of the fingers, they would ob- 


ſtruct the management of the hand. Such ſa- 


vages as ſuffer them to grow long, make uſe of 
them in fleaing and tearing animals, but though 


their nails are conſiderably larger than ours, 
they are yet by no means to be compared to the 
hoofs or the claws of other animals. 


There is little known exaQly with regard 


to the proportion of the human figure, for the 


ſame parts do not bear ſimilar proportions in any 


two individuals; nor even in the ſame, for ſel- 
dom 1s it that the right leg or arm is of equal 
VOL. iv. M dimenſions 
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dimenſions with the left. It is not by taking 
an exact reſemblance that we can determine o 
the deſt proportion of the human figure; we 
muſt ſeek for it in taſte and ſentiment which 
have exceeded the laws of mechaniſm in the 
imitation of Nature; and in which imitation we 
recognize her perfections more conſpicuouſly 
than in her own productions; and by the ſame | 
rule the beauty of the beſt ſtatues is much bet- 
ter conceived by obſervation than by meaſure- 
ment. The ancients executed ſtatues in ſo 
high a degree of perfection, that they have ever 
been conſidered as exact repreſentations of the 
| moſt perfect human figures. Theſe ſtatues, 
which were at firſt copied after the human form, 
are now conſidered as the moſt perfect models 
of it; and for this plain reaſon, that they were 
not formed after any one individual, but from 
a diligent obſervation of the perfect ſymmetry 
that was to be collected, as it were, from the 
whole ſpecies. In doing this, theſe artiſts alſo 
conſidered each part of the human frame 
ſhould be of certain dimenſions to become the 
fandard of perfection; for inſtance, that the 
body ſhould be ten times the length of the face; 
and that the face ſhould alſo be diviſible into 
three equal parts, the arſt from the hair on the 
forehead 
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forehead to the noſe, the ſecond the noſe, and 
the third from the noſe'to the end of the chin, 
In meaſuring the 'body they uſe the term noſe 
as the third of the face, one of which they 
reckon in height, from the top of the forehead 
to the crown of the head, therefore from the 
top of the head to the bottom of the chin is a 
face and one third, and from the chin to the 
upper part of the breaſts two thirds more, which 
of courſe makes two tenths of the whole body; 
to the bottom of the paps another, to the navel 
a fourth, and from thence to the diviſion of 
the lower extremities a fifth, or half the body : 
two more faces are aſſigned to the thighs, half 
a one to the knee, two from the knee to the 
top of the foot, and the other half from thence 
to the ſole, which completes the ten. This 
diviſion does not hold good in men of a more 
than ordinary ſize, in whom about half a face 
is allowed between the paps and the commence- 
ment of the thighs, which in them is not the 
middle of the body. The arms being ſtretched 
out, meaſure from the ends of the middle fingers 
ten faces, or exactly the length of the body. 
The hand is the length of the face, the thumb 
that of the noſe, as is alſo the longeſt toe, and 
the bottom of the foot is one ſixth part of the 
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length of the body. The ſpace between the 
eyes is the breadth of the eye: the breadth of 
the thickeſt part of the thigh is double that of 
the thickeſt part of the leg, and treble the 
ſmalleſt. Were any individual meaſured by 
theſe rules, thoſe we conſider as the moſt per- 
fe would be found highly deficient. 
| Theſe correſpondences are, however, ex- 
tremely arbitrary. In infants the upper parts 
of the body are larger than the lower; the legs 
and thighs do not conſtitute any thing like 
half the length of the body; as the child in- 
creaſes in age the inferior parts increaſe more 
than in proportion, ſo that the body is not 
equally divided till it has acquired its full 
growth. In women the anterior part of the 
cheſt is more prominent than in men; but as 
in the former the cheſt is more thick, ſo in the 
latter it is more broad. In women too the 
hips are conſiderably more bulky, and ſo dif- 
ferent is the conformation of thoſe two parts, 
that it is ſufficient to diſtinguiſh the ſkeleton of 
a woman from that of a'man. 

The total height of the human 3 varies 
conſiderably. Men are ſaid to be tall who are 
from five feet eight or nine inches to ſix feet. 
The middle ſtature is from five feet two to 
five 
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| five feet ſeven inches; and ſuch as fall under | 
theſe meaſures are ſaid to be of ſmall ſtature. 


Women in general are two or three inches 
ſhorter than men. As for giants and dwarfs, 
of them we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak in 
another place. 

Though the body of a man is more exter- 


nally delicate than that of any animal, it is ex- 


ceedingly muſcular, and for its ſize perhaps 
more ſtrong. Were we to compare the ſtrength 
of a lion with that of a man, we ought to con- 
ſider that the former is armed with teeth and 
talons, which give a falſe idea of its power. 


The arms which man has received from Na- 
ture are not offenſive ; and happy were it if 
Art had never furniſhed him with weapons 
more terrible than more which arm the paws 


of the lion. 
But there is another, and perhaps a more 


juſt manner of comparing the ſtrength of man 


with that of animals, namely, by the weights 
which either can carry. We are aſſured that 
the porters of Conſtantinople carry burthens 


9oo pounds weight; and M. Deſaguliers tells 


us of a man in an upright poſture, who, by 


diſtributing a certain number of weights, in 
a a manner that every part of his body 
bore 
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bore its ſhare, was able to ſupport a weight of 
2000 pounds. By the ſame expedient a horſe, 


which is at leaſt ſix or ſeven times our bulk, 


ought to be enabled to carry a load of 12 or 
14,000 pounds; an enormous weight in com- 
pariſon of what that animal can ſupport, even 


vrhen the weight is diſtributed with every . 


ſible advantage. 


The ſtrength of TR man may be ſtill further 
eſtimated by agility and the continuance of his 


labour. Men accuſtomed: to running outſtrip 


horſes, or at leaſt continue their ſpeed for a 


greater length of time. A man will walk 
down a horſe if they continue together, and 
perform a long journey much ſooner, and with 


leſs fatigue. The royal meſſengers of Iſpahan, 
who are runners by profeſſion, go 36 leagues 


in 14 or 15 hours. Travellers aſſure us, that 
the Hottentots out- run lions in the chace, and 


that the ſavages, who live by hunting, purſue 
the elk and other animals with ſuch ſpeed as 
to take them. Many other ſurpriſing things 
are told of the nimbleneſs of ſavages, and of 


the long journies they accompliſh on foot, 
cover the moſt craggy mountains, and the moſt 
unfavourable roads, where there is no path tq 
direct, and every obſtacle to oppoſe. A thou- 


ſand 
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ſand leagues are theſe people ſaid to travel in 
leſs than fix weeks, or two months. Birds ex- 


cepted, whoſe muſcles are indeed ſtronger in 
proportion than thoſe of any other animal, no 


other creature could ſupport ſuch a conti- 
nuance of fatigue. The civilized man is ig- 


norant of his own ſtrength ; nor is he ſenſible. 


how much. he loſes of it by effeminacy, and 
how he might add to it ” the habit of vigorous 
exerciſe, 

Sometimes we find men of extraordinary 
ſtrength; but this gift of Nature, which would 
be valuable to them in a primitive ſtate, is 
of very trifling ſervice with the poliſhed part 


of mankind, among whom mental perfections 
are held in higher eſtimation than bodily, and 
manual exertions are confined to 1 of the 


loweſt claſſes, 


Men are much ſtronger than women ; and 


this Tuperiority they have too often employed, 
by tyrannically enſlaving a ſex, which was 
formed to partake with them the pleaſures as 
well as the pains of life. Savage nations ſubject 
their women to a continued ſeries of labour. 
On them is impoſed every office of drudgery, 
while the huſband indolently reclines in his 
hammock. From this inactive ſituation he is 
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ſeldom rouſed but by the calls of hunger, when 
he is obliged to ſeek food by fiſhing or hunting. 
A ſavage has no idea of taking pleaſure in ex- 
_ erciſe; and nothing furpriſes him more than to 
ſee an European walk backwards and forward, 
merely for his amuſement or recreation. All 
men have a tendency to lazineſs ; but the ſa- 
vages of hot countries are not only lazy to an 
extreme, but tyrannical to their women, beyond 
any other claſſes of men. In civilized countries 
men dictate laws to women, which are the more 
ſevere, as their manners are rough and un- 
taught, and it is only among nations highly po- 
| liſhed that women are raiſed to that equality 
of condition which is naturally their due, and 
ſo neceſſary to the true enjoyment of ſociety. 
Theſe refinements flow from themſelves ; and 
to ſtrength they oppoſe arms more ſure to con- 
quer, when by modeſty they teach us to pay 
bomage to the empire of beauty; a natural 
' advantage, ſuperior to ſtrength. But much 
{kill is requiſite to manage and increaſe its 
influence, as is evident from the different 
ideas which different nations entertain of 
beauty, Theſe indeed are ſo widely oppoſite, 
ſo palpably contradiQory, that there is every |, 
reaſon to ſuppoſe the ſex have gained more by 
| rendering 
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rendering themſelves amiable, than even by 
this gift of Nature, about which men are ſo 
much divided. As from the difficulty of ob- 
taining it, the value of a thing {till increaſes, 
ſo beauty has always had its admirers and its 
votaries ; reſpe& neceſſarily increaſed as ſoon 
as the poſſeſſors of it maintained a becoming \ | 
_ dignity, and turned a deaf ear to every addreſs 14 
of which virtue was not the poſitive baſis; this | 
naturally introduced a delicacy of: ſentiment, 19 
and poliſhed manners followed of courſe. 
So widely did the ancients diſagree with us 
in reſpe& of beauty, that with them a ſmall 
forehead, and cye-brows joined, were accounted 
ornaments in the female countenance; and even 
to this day, in Perſia, the union of the eye- 
brows is held in high eſtimation. In ſeveral _ 
parts of the Indies, it is neceffary that the teeth 
ſhould be black, and the hair white, to form a 
beauty; and in the Matian iſlands, it is a prin- 
cipal occupation of the women to blacken the 
teeth with herbs, and to whiten the hair by 
certain lotions. In China and Japan, the eſ- 
ſential ingredients of beauty are, a large viſage, 
| ſmall eyes, and almoſt concealed, a noſe flat 
and bulky, little feet, and a belly enormouſly 
big. Some of the Indians of America and 
vol. iv. 8 — AUT? 
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Aſia, in order to enlarge the countenance; 
compreſs the heads of their children between 
two planks, others flatten them from the 
crown only, and others exert every effort to 


render them round. Every nation, and every 


individual, has a peculiar prejudice or taſte 


with reſpe& to es which probably ori- 


ginates from ſome pleating impreſſion received 


in infancy, and therefore depends more per- 
| haps on habit and chance than the diſpoſition 
of our organs. 


When we come to treat of: " different 


ſenſes, we ſhall perhaps be able to determine 
what ſtreſs is to be laid on the ideas of beauty 


which we receive from the eyes. In the mean 


time let us examine the human countenance 


as it appears when agitated by the paſſions. 
In grief, joy, love, ſhame, and compaſſion, the 
eyes ſwell, and overflow with tears. The ef- 


fuſion of theſe is always accompanied with a 
tenſion of the muſcles of the face, which opens 


the month. The natural moiſture in the noſe 
becomes increaſed by the tears flowing through | 


the lachrymal ducts; they do not, however, 


flow uniformly, but burſt out by intervals. 
In ſorrow the corners of the mouth are 
lowered, the under lip raiſed, the eye-lids nearly 
4 Cloſed, 
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_ Cloſed, the pupil elevated, and almoſt covered 
with the eye-lid; the other muſcles of the face 
are relaxed, ſo that the ſpace between the mouth 
and the eyes is larger than ordinary, and of con- 
ſequence the countenance appears lengthened. 
[ſee fig. 13.1 


In fear, terror, or horror, the forchend is 


nbi the eye-brow raiſed, the eye- lids are 
extended as much as poſſible, and diſcover a 
part of the white over the pupil, which is low- 


ered and ſomewhat concealed by the lower eye- 
lid; the mouth at the ſame time is widely open= 


ed, and the lips ſeparating, both the upper and 


under teeth are ſeen. | /ee fig. 14.] 


In contempt and deriſion the upper lip is 


raiſed on one ſide, and on the other there is a 
little motion, reſembling a ſupercilious ſmile ; 


the noſe is ſhrivelled on the ſame ſide that the 


lip is raiſed, and the corner of the mouth is 
extended; the eye on the ſame ſide is almoſt 
ſhut, while the other is open as uſual, but the 


pupils of both are lowered as when looking 


from 4 height. [ee fig. 15.] 1 
In jealouſy, envy, and malice, the eye-brows 


fall down, and are wrinkled ; the eye-lid is 
raiſed and the pupil lowered ; the upper lip is 
raiſed on each tide, while the corners of the 


V mouth 


| 
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mouth are rather lowered; and the middle of 
the under lip is raiſed, in order to join the 
middle of the upper one. ¶ /ce fig. 16.] 
In laughter the two corners of the mouth are 
drawn back and ſomewhat raiſed; the upper 
part of the cheeks is raiſed, and the eyes are 
more or leſs cloſed ; the upper lip is raiſed, 
while the under one is lowered; and in immo- 
derate laughter the mouth is opened, and the 
ſkin of the noſe is ſhrivelled. | /ee fig. 17.] 
The arms, the hands, and the body in ge- 
neral, likewiſe aſſiſt the countenance by dif- 
ferent geſtures, in the expreſſion of the emo- 
tions of the ſoul. In joy, for example, the 
eyes, the head, the arms, and the whole body, 
are agitated by quick and varied movements. 
In languor and melancholy the eyes are ſunk, 
the head is reclined, and the whole body is mo- 
tionleſs. In admiration, ſurprize, and aſtoniſn- 
ment, all motion is ſuſpended, and we remain 
in one and the ſame attitude. Theſe expreſ- 
ſions of the paſſions are independent of the 
will; but there is another ſort of expreſſion 
which ſeems to be produced by a reflection of 
the mind, by a command of the will, and by 
which the eyes, the head, the arms, and the 
whole body, are put in action. They appear 
„ Fae 
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to be ſo many efforts of the mind to defend the 
body, or at leaſt ſo many ſecondary ſigns ſuffi- 
cient to expreſs particular paſſions, In love, 
fear, and hope, we raiſe the head and eyes 
towards heaven, as if to implore the good we 
wiſh for; we bend the head forward, as if to 
haſten by this approach the poſſeſſion of the de- 
fired object; and we extend the arms, and open 
the hands, in order to embrace and ſeize it. 
On the contrary, in fear, hatred, and' horror, 
we advance the arms with precipitation, as if 
to repel the object of our averſion; and in 
order to ſhun it we turn aſide the eyes and 
head, and ſhrink back. Theſe movements are 
ſo quick that they appear involuntary : but it 
is by habit we are deceived, for they are mo- 
tions which depend on reflection, and which 
mark the perfection of the ſprings of the hu- 
man body, by the readineſs with which each 
member obeys the dictates of the will. 
As the paſſions are agitations of the mind, 
and as moſt of thein have an affinity to the 
impreſſions of the ſenſes, they may be expreſſed 
by the movements of the body, and efpeciallv 
by thoſe of the viſage. Of what paſſes within 
we may form a judgment from the external 
motions of the body, and can know the actual 
ſituation 
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ſituation of the ſoul by inſpecting the changes 
of the countenances. But as the ſoul has no 
form which can have any relation to that of 
matter, we cannot judge of it by the figure of 
the body, or by the features of the countenance. 
An ill-formed body may contain an amiable 
mind ; nor is the good or bad diſpoſition of a 
perſon to be determined by the features of the 


face, theſe features having no analogy with the 


nature of the ſoul on which any reaſonable con- 


jectures may be founded. 


Io this kind of arge N the 


ancients were ſtrongly attached; and in all 


ages there have been men who have attempted 
to form into a ſcience of divination their pre- 


tended ſkill in phyſiognomy ; but it is evident 


that this divination can only extend to the 
ſituation of the mind when expreſſed by the 


motions of the eyes, viſage, and other parts of 


the body, and that the form of the noſe, the 


mouth, and other features, are no more con- 


nected with the natural diſpoſition of the per- 


fon, than is the largeneſs or the thickneſs of the 


limbs to that of thought. Shall a man have 


more genius becauſe he has a better-ſhaped | 
| noſe? Shall he have leſs wiſdom becauſe his 
eyes are little, and his mouth is large? It 


muſt 
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muſt be acknowledged, therefore, that the di- 
vination of phyſiognomiſts is without founda- 


tion, and that nothing can be more chimerical 


than Weir pretended obſervations. 


CHAPTER v. 


OF OLD AGE AND DEATH. 


Eur object in Nature bay its improve- 


ment and its decay. No ſooner does the 
human form arrive at its limited perfeQion, 
than it begins to decline. The alteration is 
at firſt inſenſible, and even ſeveral years elapſe 


before it becomes perceptible. Vet we ought to 
feel the weight of our years better than other 
people can eſtimate the number of them; and 


as thoſe are rarely deceived who judge of our 


age from external appearances, we ſhould be 
{till leſs ſo, as to the internal effect, if we did 
but obſerve ourſelves more, and flatter ourſelves 


| leſs with falſe and idle __ 
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When the body has attained its full length, 
by the final expanſion of all its parts, it begins 
to receive an additional bulk, which rather in- 
commodes than aſſiſts it, and may be conſidered 
as the firſt ſtep towards decay. This is formed 
from a ſuperfluous ſubſtance termed fat, and 
generally appears about the age of thirty-five or 
forty, and by which, in proportion to its en- 
creaſe, the body becomes leſs nimble, active, 
and conſtrained in its motions. 55 

The bones alſo, and the other ſolid parts of 
the body, encreaſe in ſolidity. The membranes 
become cartilaginous, or griſtly, the cartilages 
become bony, the fibres become more hard, 
the ſkin dries up, wrinkles are gradually formed 
in it, the hair grows grey, the teeth fall out, 
the viſage becomes hagard, and the body ſtoops. 
The firſt approach of theſe alterations is per- 
ceived before the age of forty; by ſlow degrees 
they advance till that of ſixty, and by rapid 
ones till that of ſeventy: after which period, 
decrepitude ſoon follows, and continues to aug- 
ment to the age of ninety or a hundred, when 
the life of man is generally terminated. 

Having already traced the cauſes of the for- 
mation, * and expanſion of the Og | 

frame, 
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frame, we ſhall now Proceee: to conſider thoſe 
of its decay. 

At firſt the bones of the foetus are only ſmall 
threads, of a ductile matter, and of little more 
ſubſtance than the fleſh ; by degrees they acquire 
ſolidity, and may be conſidered as a kind of 
ſmall tubes, lined both within and without by 
a thin membrane which ſupplies the oſſeous 
matter. A pretty exact idea might be formed 
of the growth of bones, by comparing them 
with the manner in which the wood and ſolid 
parts of vegetables are produced. Theſe bones, 
or, as we have ſaid, tubes, are covered at both 

ends by a ſoft ſubſtance, and in proportion as 
they receive nutricious juices, the extremities 
extend from the middle point which always 
preſerves its original ſtation. The oſſification 
begins at the middle and gradually follows the 
extenſion until the whole is converted into bone. 
Having acquired their full growth, and the 
nutritious Juices no longer being neceſſary for 
their augmentation, they ſerve, the purpoſe of 
encreaſing their ſolidity ; in time the bones be- 
come ſo ſolid as not to admit the circulation of 
theſe juices which are highly eſſential to their 
nouriſhment ; and this being ſtopped, they un- 
dergo a change like that perceived in old trees; 
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and this change is the firſt cauſe that renders 
the decay of the human' body inevitable. 

The cartilages, which may be conſidered 
as ſoft and imperfe& bones, grow alſo more 


rigid as we increaſe in years; and as they are 


generally placed near the joints, the motion of 


theſe muſt of conſequence become more dif- 
ficult. Thus, in old age, every action of the 


body is performed with labour; and the car- 
tilages, which in youth were elaſtic, and in 


manhood pliant, will now ſooner break than 


bend, and may be conſidered as the ſecond 


cauſe of our diſſolution. 


The membranes become likewiſe as we 


: grow old more denſe and more dry. Thoſe, 


for example, which ſurround the bones ceaſe 
to be ductile, and are incapable of extenſion ſo 
early as the age of 18 or 20. It is alſo the 
ſame with the muſcular fibres, and though to 


the external touch the body ſeems, as we ad- 


vance in years, to grow more ſoft; yet in reality 
it is encreaſing in hardneſs. On ſuch occa- 


ſions it is the ſkin, and not the fleſh, that com- 


municates this perception. The fat which en- 
creaſes when the body is arrived at maturity, 
being interſperſed between the ſkin and muſcles, 


is 


% 
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is far from poſſeſſing in reality ; an undeniable 


proof of which is to be found in comparing 
the fleſh of young and old animals; the former 


is tender and delicate; the latter hard, dry, and 


unfit for eating. 

While the body increaſes, the ſkin will ſtretch 
to any degree of tenſion ; but when the former 
diminiſhes, the latter never contracts; and 
hence the ſource of wrinkles, which cannot be 
prevented. Thoſe of the face proceed from 
this cauſe, though as to ſhape they depend in 
a greater meaſure on its form, features, and 


habitual movements. By examining the coun- 
tenance of a man at the age of 25 or 30, we 


may diſcover in it the origin of all the wrinkles 


it will have in old age; particularly when the 
features are in a ſtate of agitation by laughing, 


weeping, or any ſtrong grimace. All the little 


furrows formed by theſe agitations will one 


day become wrinkles, which no art ſhall be 


able to remove. 


In proportion then as we advance in years, 


the bones, the cartilages, the membranes, the 


fleſh, the ſkin, and all the fibres of the body 
grow more ſolid, hard, and dry. Every part 
ſhrinks, and every motion becomes more flow ; 
the circulation of the fluids is- performed 
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with leſs freedom, the perſpiration diminiſhes, 


the ſecretions alter, the digeſtion! becomes flow 
and laborious, the nutritive juices become leſs 


plentiful, and no longer ſerving to convey their 


accuſtomed nouriſhment, are wholly uſeleſs, 
as if they did not exiſt. Thus the body dies 
by little and little, all its functions diminiſh by 


degrees, and death only at laſt fan agen that 


little which is left. | 
As the bones, the cartilages, the maulcles, ad 
all the other parts of the body, are naturally 


| ſofter in women than in men, they do not ac- 


quire ſo ſoon that hardneſs which haſtens death. 


Women, therefore, ought to live longer than 


men. This is actually the caſe ; for by con- 
ſulting the tables which have been formed re- 
ſpecting the duration of human life, we ſhall 
find that, after a certain age, women have a 


greater chance for long life than men of the 
ſame number of years. From this it may alſo 
be inferred, that ſuch men as are weak in ap- 


pearance, and whoſe conſtitution rather re- 
ſembles that of women, have a probability of 


living longer than thoſe who ſeem to be more 


ſtrong and robuſt ; as likewiſe, that. in either 


ſex ſuch perſons as have been ſlow in their ad- 


vances to maturity, will be flow in their ad- 
| vances 
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vances to the infirmities of old age, becauſe 
in both caſes the bones, the cartilages, and 


all the fibres, require a longer time to arrive 


at that degree of ſolidity, which muſt be the 


foundation of their deſtruction. This natural 


cauſe of death is common to all animals, and 


even to vegetables. An oak only periſhes 


becauſe its more ancient parts, which are in 
the centre, become ſo hard and ſo compact, 
that they can no longer, receive any nouriſh- 
ment ; and' the moiſture they contain, being 
deprived of circulation, becomes corrupted, 
and gradually alters the fibres of the wood, 


| which become red, and at length crumble into 


duſt, V 
The duration of life may be d 


et 
ſome meaſure, by the time that was employed 


in the attainment of maturity. A tree, or an 
animal, which takes but a ſhort time to finiſh - 
its growth, periſhes much ſooner than thoſe - 
which are longer in coming to maturity. 


Neither animals nor plants begin to ſpread in 
bulk till they have acquired their ſummit of 


height. Man grows in ſtature till the age of 


17 or 18; but his body is not completely un- 


folded in all its parts till that of 30; while a 
dog is at its full length in one year, and at its 


full 
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full thickneſs 3 in another.” The man whoſe 
growth is ſo tedious, lives for 90 or an 100 
years; whereas the dog ſeldom ſurvives its 
Io or 12th year. To the generality of other 
animals this obſervation is equally applicable. 
Fiſhes, whoſe growth continues for a. number 
of years, live for centuries ; and this from no 
other known certain cauſe, but the particular 
conſtitution of their bones, which do not admit 
of the ſame ſolidity as the bones of terreſtrial 
animals. | 

Whether there are any exceptions to this 
kind of rule, which Nature ſeems to have 
adopted in proportioning the duration of life 
to that of the bodily growth, we.ſhall enquire 
when we come to the particular hiſtory of 
animals, as alſo whether crows and ſtags live 
for ſuch a number of years as is commonly 
pretended. In the mean while, as a general 
truth, let it be remarked, that large animals 
live longer than ſmall ones, and this becauſe 
they require a longer time to come to ma- 
turity. 

The cauſes of our decay then are inevi- 
table; nor can we avoid the fatal arrow of 
death, or even avert it, without changing the 
laws of Nature. The ideas which a few 
viſionaries 


. 
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viſionaries have formed of perpetuating life by 
ſome particular panacea, as that of the tranſ- 
fuſion of the blood of one living creature. into 
the body of another, muſt have died with them- 
ſelves, did not ſelf- love conſtantly cheriſh our 


credulity, even to the perſuaſion of ſome things 
which are in themſelves impoſlible, and to the 


doubt of others, of which every day there are 
demonſtrative proofs. 

When the conſtitution of the body is hed; 
it is perhaps poſſible, by moderation in the paſ- 
fions, by temperance and ſobriety, to lengthen 
life for a few years. But even of this there 
| feems to be an uncertainty, for if it is neceſ- 


ſary that the body ſhould employ its whole 
ſtrength, that it ſhould conſume all its powers 


by labour and exerciſe, whence could any 
benefit accrue from regimen and abſtinence ? 
Men no doubt there are who have ſurpaſſed 
the uſual period of human exiſtence ; and not 
to mention Par, who lived to the age of 144, 
and Jenkins to that of 165, as recorded in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have many in- 
ſtances of the prolongation of life to 110, and 
even to 120 years; yet this longevity was oc- 
eaſioned by no peculiar art or management; 


on the contrary, it appears that the generality 
of 
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of them were peaſants, huntſmen, or labourers, 
men who had employed their whole bodily 


ſtrength, and even abuſed it, if to abuſe it is 
poſſible, otherwiſe than by continual idleneſs 
and debauchery. 
Beſides, if we reflect that che el the 
Negro, the Chineſe, and the American, the 


civilized man and the ſavage, the rich and the 
poor, the inhabitant of the city, and the in- 


habitant of the country, however different in 


other reſpects, are yet entirely ſimilar as to the 
period allotted for their exiſtence if we reflect 


that the difference of race, of climate, of 
nouriſhment, of accommodation, makes no 
difference in the term of life; that men who 


feed on raw fleſh, or on dried fiſh, on ſago, or 


on rice, on caſſava, or on roots, live as long as 
thoſe who feed on bread and prepared meats, 
we muſt be ſtill more ſtrongly convinced that 
the duration of life depends not either on ha- 


bits, cuſtoms, or on the qualities of particular 
food, and that nothing can change the laws 


of that mechaniſm, by which the number of 


our years is regulated, but exceſſes of luxury or 
intemperance. 


If in the duration of life there is any dif- 


the 
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the quality of the air. In elevated countries 
there are commonly found more old people 
than in low. The mountains of Scotland and 

Wales, of Auvergne and Switzerland, have 


furniſhed more inſtances of extreme longevity 


than the plains of Holland, Flanders, Germany, 
or Poland. In general, however, the period of 


human exiſtence may be ſaid to be the ſame in 


every country. If not cut off by accidental 


diſeaſes, man is found to live to the years of 90 


or an 100. Beyond that date our anceſtors did 
not live, nor has it in any N varied ſince 
the time of Did. 

Should it be aſked, why in the early ages 
men lived to 900, 930, and even 960 years? 
it may with great probability of reaſon be 
anſwered, That the productions of the earth 
might then be of a different nature; as at the 
creation the ſurface of the globe muſt have 
been far leſs ſolid and compact than it after- 
wards became, ſo it is poſſible that the produc- 
tions of Nature, and even the human body 


itſelf, being more ductile and more {[ uſceptible 
of extenſion, their growth was not ſo ſoon. 


accompliſhed as at preſent. Every kind of 


nouriſhment being itſelf more ſoft and more 


8 1 ductile, 


x | 
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ductile, the bones, the muſcles, &c. neceſſarily 
retained their primitive ſoftneſs and duQility 
longer. As the body, therefore, did not attain 
its complete expanſion, nor its generative 


powers, for 120 or 130 years, the duration of 
life would be proportioned to that time re- 
quired for the growth, as it is to this day. In 


the ſuppoſition, for example, that the age of 


| Puberty was originally at the years of 130, as 


it is now at the age of 14, it will appear that 
the period of human exiſtence has always been 


proportionally the ſame as it is at preſent, ſince 
by multiplying thoſe two numbers by ſeven, 


for inſtance, we ſhall find that the age of the 


preſent race will be 98 years, as thoſe in the 


firſt age 910. It is probable then that the 


duration of human life decreaſed in proportion 
as the ſolidity of the ſurface of the earth in- 
_ creaſed, and that the ages from the creation to 


the time of David having been ſufficient to 
. communicate to terreſtrial ſubſtances all the 
conſiſtency which they are capable of acquir- 


ing bythe preſſion of gravity, the ſurface of the 


earth has ever ſince remained in the ſame con- 
dition, and the limits of the growth of its dif- 
ferent productions have been fixed, as well as 
thoſe of the duration of life. 1 7 

18 Independent 
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Independent of accidental maladies which 


happen at every age, but become more dan- 
gerous and more frequent at the latter periods 
of life, old men are ſubject to natural infir- 
mities, that originate ſolely from a decay of 
the different parts of the body. The muſcular 
powers loſe their firmneſs, the head ſhakes, the 


hands tremble, the legs totter, and the ſenſi- 


bility ef the nerves decreaſing, every ſenſe be- 
comes blunted. But the moſt ſtriking in- 
firmity is, that men very aged are unequal to 
the office of generation. Of this inability 


two cauſes may be aſſigned, a defect of tenſion | 


in the external organs, and a decay of the 
ſeminal * fluid. The latter defect, however, 
may be ſupplied by a young woman; and thus 
it is that we ſometimes ſee men at an advanced 
period of life become fathers, but then they 


have a much leſs ſhare in their children than 
young ones; and thence it happens, that young 


perſons, when married to old men, decrepid 


i ES and 


* Our author here enters into a repetition of the nature of the 
organic animalcules, and to account for the defect of tenſion in 
external organs, but which we have f aſſed over, not doubtin 


our readers would feel the propriety of his concluding remark, | 


that this was an improper place for ſuch diſcuſſions. 
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and deformed, often bring forth monſters and 
children more defective than their fathers. 
The ſcurvy, dropſy, and ſuch diſeaſes as pro- 


ceed from a vitiated ſtate of the blood and other 


fluids, are the moſt fatal to mankind ; but 


theſe fluids depend upon the ſolids, which are 
the real organic parts. As we become ad- 
vanced in life the veſſels contract, the muſcles 


loſe their ſtrength, and the ſecretory organs are 


obſtructed; from which cauſes the blood and 
other fluids become viſcid, and occaſion thoſe 
diſeaſes which are generally ſuppoſed to ariſe 


from vitiated humours. The natural decay of 
the ſolids are, therefore, the original cauſes of 
thoſe diſorders; nevertheleſs, if the fluids be- 
come ſtagnated, or are obſtructed in their cir- 


culation, by a contraction of the veſſels, they 
produce alarming ſymptoms, and ſoon corrupt 
and corrode the weakeſt parts of the ſolids. 


Thus do the cauſes of diſſolution continually 
multiply until they put a 1 to our. exiſt- 
ence. 

All theſe cauſes of decay aft continually 
upon our material exiſtence, and contribute to 
its diſſolution. Nature, however, approaches 
to this much-dreaded period by flow and im- 


perceptible 
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perceptible degrees. Day after day is life con- 
ſuming, and every hour is ſome one or other of 
our faculties or vital principles periſhing be- 
fore the reſt, Death, therefore, is only the 
laſt ſhade in the picture; and it is probable that 
man ſuffers a greater change in paſſing from 


youth to age, than from age into the grave. 


In the inſtant of the formation of the fcetus 
life is as yet nothing, or next to nothing. It 
extends and acquires conſiſtence and force as 
the body increaſes, and as ſoon as the latter be- 
gins to decreaſe the former decreaſes alſo, till 
its final extinction. As our life begins by de- 
grees, ſo by degrees it is terminated, 


Why then be afraid of death, if our lives 


have been ſuch as not to make us apprehend 
the conſequences of futurity ? Why be afraid 
of that moment which is preceded by an in- 


finity of others of the ſame kind? Death is as 


natural as life, and both happen to us in the 
ſame maner, without our having the ſmalleſt 
ſenſe or perception of them. If we enquire of 
thoſe whoſe office it is to attend the ſick and 
the dying, we ſhall find that, except in a very 


few acute caſes, attended with convulſions, ' 


people expire quietly, and without the ſmalleſt 
indication of pain, Even when dreadful agonies 


ſeem 
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feem to attend the afflited, the ſpeQators are 
rather terrified than the patients tormented ; 
who having recovered after the moſt violent 


convulſions, poſſeſs not the ſmalleſt idea of 


what had paſſed, or even what they had ſuf- 


fered. | 
The greateſt number of mankind die, there- 


fore, without feeling the fatal ſtroke ; and of 
the few who retain their ſenſes to the laſt, there 


is hardly one perhaps who does not entertain 
the hope of recovery. Nature, for the happi- 


neſs of man, has rendered this principle more 


powerful than reaſon. A perſon dying of a diſ- 


order which he already knows to be incurable, 


dy repeated inſtances in others, and is now aſ- 
ſured that it is ſo by the tears of his friends, and 


by the countenance or departure of the phy- 


ſician, is ſtill buoyed up with the idea of getting 


cover it; the opinion of others he conſiders as a 


groundleſs alarm ; the hour of diſſolution comes; 
and while every thing elſe is, as it vere, dead, 
hope is ſtill alive and vigorous. 

A ſick man will ſay that he feels himſelf 
dying; that he is convinced he cannot recover; 
but if any perſon, from zeal or indiſcretion, 


| ſhall tell him that his end is actually at hand, 


his countenance inſtantly changes, and betrays 
all 
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all the marks of ſurpriſe and uneaſineſs. He 
now ſeems not to believe what he had been 
endeayouring to impreſs upon others ; he had 
only ſome doubt, ſome uneaſineſs, about his 


ſituation ; but his hopes were far greater than, 


his fears; and but for the gloomy aſſiduity, the 
parade of woe, which generally ſurrounds a 


death-bed, and too often embitters the laſt 


moments, he would be inſenſible o his ap- 
proaching diſſolution. 


By no means is death ſo dreadful, therefore, 


as we ſuppoſe it to be: it is a ſpectre which 
terrifies us at a diſtance, but diſappears when 


we approach it more cloſely. Our conceptions 
of it are formed by prejudice, and dreſſed up 
by fancy. We conſider it not only as a mis- 
fortune greater than any other, but as one ac- 
. companied with the moſt excruciating anguiſh. 


Death, it is ſaid, muſt be terrible, ſince it is 


ſufficient to ſeparate the ſoul from the body ; 
the pain mult alſo be of conſiderable duration, 
ſince time is meaſured by the ſucceſſion of our 
ideas; one minute of pain, in which theſe ideas 
ſucceed each other with a rapidity proportioned 
to the agony we ſuffer, muſt appear longer 
than a whole age, in which they flow in their 
uſual_ gentleneſs and tranquillity. In ſuch 
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philoſophy what an abuſe of reaſon ? But for 
_ the conſequences of it, hardly would it deſerve 
to have its futility expoſed. As by ſuch argu- 
ments, however, weak minds are deceived, 
and the aſpect of death rendered a thouſand 
times more hideous than it poſſibly can be ; to 
point out the erroneous as Principles may be of 
advantage. Rl 

When the ſoul is originally united to our 
body, do we experience any extraordinary joy, 
which delights and tranſports us? Moſt cer- 
tainly not. What reaſon then can we have to 
ſuppoſe that the ſeparation of the ſoul from 
that body may not be effected without pain? 
From what cauſe ſhould ſuch pain ariſe? Shall 
we fix its reſidence in the ſoul, or in the body ? 


Pain of the mind can only be produced by 


thought, and that of the body is proportioned 
to its ſtrength or weakneſs. In the inſtant of 
death the body muſt be in its weakeſt ſtate, and 
therefore if it does experience ps it muſt be 
in a very trifling degree. | 
Let us now ſuppoſe a violent death ; that, 
for example, of a man whoſe head is carried off 
by a cannon-ball. Can the pain he ſuffers laſt 
longer than a moment? Has he, in the interval 
of that moment, a ſucceſſion of ideas ſo rapid, 
| that 
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that he can imagine the pangs he feels are 
equal to an hour, a day, an age? Theſe points 
we ſhall endeavour to diſcuſs. 

I ov the ſucceſſion of our ideas is in -realiey 


the only natural meaſure of time; and that in 


proportion as they flow with more or leſs uni- 


formity, they appear of longer or ſhorter du- 
ration. But in this meaſure there is an unit, 


or fixed point, which is neither arbitrary nor 
indefinite, but determined by Nature, and cor- 
reſpondent to our organization. Between two 
ideas which ſucceed each other, there muſt be 


an interval that ſeparates them; however quick 
one thought may be, a little time is required 
before it can be followed by another, no ſuc- 
ceſſion being poſſible in an indiviſible inſtant. 
The ſame obſervation holds with reſpect to the 
ſenſations of the body. A tranſition from pain 


to pleaſure, or even from one pain to another, 


requires a certain interval. This interval, by 


which our thoughts and ſenſations are neceſ- 
ſarily ſeparated, is the unit I mention; and it 


can neither be extremely long, nor extremely 


ſhort ; it muſt even be nearly upon an equality 


in its duration, as it depends upon the nature 


of the mind, and the organization of the body, 


whoſe movements can have but one certain 
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degree of celerity. In the ſame individaal; 
therefore, there can be no ſucceſſion of ideas ſo 
rapid or ſo flow as to produce that enormous 
difference of duration, by which the pain of a 
minute is converted into that of an hour, a day, 
or a century. N 
A very acute pain, of however ſhort con- 
tinuance, tends to produce either a ſwoon or 
death. As our organs have only a certain de- 
gree of ſtrength, they cannot reſiſt above a 
certain degree of pain. If that becomes ex- 
ceſſive it ceaſes, becauſe the body being in- 
capable of ſupporting it, is ſtill leſs capable to 
tranſmit it to the mind, with which it can hold 
no correſpondence but by the action of theſe 
organs. Here this action ceaſes, and there- 
fore all internal ſenſation muſt neceſſarily ceaſe 
alſo. 

What has already been enced is perhaps 
amply ſufficient to evince that, at the inſtant 
of death, the pain is neither exceſſive nor of 
long duration; but in order to diſpel all fear 
from the boſom of timidity itſelf, we ſhall add 
a few words more upon the ſubject. Though 
exceſlive pains admit of no refleQion, yet 
figns at leaſt of it have been obſerved in 
the ys moment of a violent death. When 
. unn 
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Charles XII. received at Frederickſhall, the 
blow which terminated his exploits and exiſt- 
ence, he clapped his hand upon his ſword. 


Since it excluded not reflection, this mortal 
pang could not therefore be exceſſive. The 


brave warrior found himſelf attacked; he re- 
flected that he ought to defend himſelf; and 


thence it is evident he felt no more than what 


he might have ſuffered from an ordinary blow. 


That this action was nothing more than the 


reſult of a mechanical impulſe it would be ab- 
ſurd to aſſert, as it has been evidently ſhewn, 


in our deſcription of man, that the moſt preci- 


pitate movements of the paſſions depend upon 


reflection, and are nothing more than effects « | 


an habitual exertion of the mind. 


If I have rather enlarged on this wade it 2 
od that I might deſtroy a prejudice ſo repug- 


nant to the happineſs of man, To this pre- 
Judice many have fallen victims; and I have 
_ myſelf known ſeveral, of the female ſex in 


particular, who from the very dread of r 


have died in reality. Such terrible alarms 
ſeem indeed to be peculiar to thoſe whom Na- 


ture or education have endowed with ſuperior 


0 N as the groſs of mankind look for- 


Q2 ward 
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ward to death, if not with indifference at leaſt 
without terror. + b 

In viewing things as they: are worde us 
ſpirit of true philoſophy. With this philoſophy 
our internal ſenſations would always correſpond, 
were they not perverted by the illuſions of ima- 
gination, and by the unfortunate habit of fa- 
bricating phantoms of exceſſive pains and of 
pleaſure. Nothing appears terrible nor charm- 
ing but what is at a diſtance. To obtain a 
certain knowledge of either-we muſt have the 
reſolution or the wiſdom to take a cloſe and 
particular view of them, and all their extraor- 
—_ circumſtances will diſappear. | 
If there be any thing neceſſary to en 
what has been ſaid concerning the "gradual 
ceſſation of life, we might find it in the un- 
certainty of the ſigns of death. By conſulting 
the writers on this ſubjeQ, and particularly 
Winſlow and Bruhier, we ſhall be convinced 
that between life and death the ſhade is often 
ſo undiſtinguiſhable, that all the powers of 
medical art are infufficient to determine upon 
According to them, „the colour of the 
face, the warmth of the body, the ſuppleneſs of 
the Nn are but N ſigns of life; and 
8 that 
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that the paleneſs of the complexion, the cold- 


neſs of the body, the ſtiffneſs of the extremi- 
ties, the ceſſation of all motion, and the total 
inſenſibility of the parts, are ſigns to the full 
as equivocal of death.“ It is alſo the ſame 


with regard to the ceſſation of the pulſe, and of 


reſpiration, which are ſometimes ſo effectually 


kept under, that it is impoſſible to obtain the 5 


ſmalleſt perception of either. By carrying a 
mirror or candle to the mouth of a perſon ſup- 


poſed to be dead, people expect to find whe- 


ther he breathes or not; but in this experiment 


there is little certainty ; the mirror is often ſul- 
lied after death has taken place, and remains 
unclounded while the perſon is ſtill alive. 
Neither do burning, nor ſcarifying, noiſes in 


the ears, nor pungent ſpirits applied to. the 
noſtrils, give indubitable proofs of the diſcon- 
tinuance of life ; many are the inſtances of per- 
ſons who have undergone all ſuch trials with- 
out ſhewing any ſigns of life, and yet, to the 
aſtoniſhment of the ſpectators, recovered after- 
wards without the ſmalleſt aſſiſtance. | 


Nothing then can be more evident that life 


in ſome caſes has a near reſemblance to death, 


and therefore that we ought to be extremely 
cautious of renouncing and committing too 


halli to the grave the bodies of our fellow- 


creatures. - 
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creatures. Neither ten, twenty, nor twenty. 
four hours are ſufficient to diſtinguiſh real from 
apparent death; and there are inſtances of per- 
ſons who have been alive in the grave at the 
end of the ſecond, and even the third day. Why 
ſuffer to be interred with precipitation thoſe 
perſons whoſe lives we ardently wiſhed to pro- 
long? Why, though all men are equally in- 
tereſted in the abolition of it, does the practice 
ſill ſubſiſt? On the authority of the moſt able 
_ phyſicians, it inconteſtibly appears, «© that the 
body, though living, is ſometimes ſo far de- 
prived of all vital function, as to have every ex- 
ternal appearance of death; that if in the ſpace 
of three days, or ſeventy- two hours, no ſign of 
life appears, and on the contrary the body ex- 
hales a cadaverous: ſmell, there is an infallible 
proof of actual death; and that then, though 
on no account till then, thei interment can with 
Ko. take place.” ne 200! 
 Hereafter we ſhall have afar to ſ i of 
the uſages of different nations with reſpe& to 
obſequies, interments, and embalments. The 
greateſt part even of the. moſt ſavage people, 
pay more attention'than we to their deceaſed 
friends. What with us is nothing more than 
a ceremony, they conſider as an eſſential duty. 
Far * the reſpect which they pay. to 
10 their 
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| their dead: they clothe them, they. ſpeak to 


them, they recite their exploits, they extol 


their virtues ; while we, who pique ourſelves 
on our ſenſibility, with hardly an appearance 
of humanity, forſake and fly from them, we 
neither deſire to ſee, nor have courage nor in- 


clination to ſpeak to them, and even avoid 


every place which may recall their idea to our 


minds. Than ſavages themſelves, then, do we 


in this reſpect diſcover either more nimmer 
or more weakneſs. 

Having thus given a hiſtory of life and of 
death, as they relate to the individual, let us 
now conſider them both as they affect the whole 


ſpecies. Man dies at every age; and though 


in general the duration of his life is longer 


than that of moſt animals, yet it is more uncer- 


tain and more variable. 
Of late years attempts have been made to 


| n the degrees of ſuch variations, and to 


eſtabliſh, by different obſervations, ſome cer- 
tainty as to the mortality of men at different 


ages. Were ſuch obſervations ſufficiently exact 


and numerous, they would be admirably calcu- 


lated to give a knowledge of the number of 


people, their increaſe, the conſumption of pro- 
viſions, and a number of other important 
objects. 
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objects. Many writers of diſtinguiſhed abilities, 
and among others Halley and Simpſon, have 
given tables of the mortality of the human ſpe- 
cies; but as their labours have been confined 
to an examination of the bills of mortality in a 
few pariſhes of London, and other large cities, 
their reſearches, however accurate, ſeem, in my 
opinion, to give a very imperfe& idea of the 
mortality of mankind in general. 

In order to give a complete table of this na- 
ture, it is neceſſary to ſcrutinize not only the 
pariſh-regiſters of ſuch towns as London and 
Paris, where there is a perpetual ingreſs of 
ſtrangers and egreſs of natives, but alſo thoſe 
of different country places ; that by comparing 
the deaths which happen in the one with the 
deaths which happen in the other, a general 

_ concluſion may be formed. M. Dupre, of 
St. Maur, a member of the French academy, 
executed this project upon twelve different 
pariſhes in the country of France, and three in 
Paris. Having obtained his permiſſion to pub- 

- . liſh the tables he has drawn up on this occaſion, 
I do it with the greater pleaſure, as they are 
the only ones from which the probabilities of 
human life in general can with _ Wt 


be eſtabliſhed. 
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From theſe tables many uſeful concluſions 
might be drawn. But I ſhall only conſider 


thoſe which reſpect the probabilities of the du- 


ration of life. It is obſervable, that in the co- 


lumns oppoſite the years 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 
60, 70, and other round numbers, as 25, 35, 
&. the deaths in the country pariſhes are 
more numerous than in the preceding or ſub- 
ſequent columns. The cauſe of this ſeeming | 
inconſiſtency ariſes from the generality of 


country people being ignorant of their exact 
age, and therefore if they die at 58 or 59, in 


the pariſh-regiſter it is entered 60; and ſo of 


other round numbers. From this irregularity - 


the inconvenience is not great, as it may eaſily. 
be corrected by the manner in which the num- 


bers ſucceed each other in the Tables. 85 
By the tables in the country pariſhes it ap- 


pears, that almoſt one half of the children die 


before the age of four years, and by the Paris 


table not before 16; which great difference cer- 
tainly ariſes from the children being ſent into 


the country to nurſe, and conſequently encreaſes 
the number of deaths there in infancy. As 


| likely to come at the truth, J have blended the 


two tables, and from thence calculated the pro- 


babilities of the duration of life as follows: 


TABLE 
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TABLE of the PROBABILITIES of the 


\ DURATION ff HUMAN LIFE. 


» — 
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By this table it appears, that an infant newly 
born has an equal chance of living eight years; 
that an infant of one will live 33 years longer ; 
that a child of two will live 38 years longer; 
that a man of 20 will live 33 years and five 
months longer; that a man of 30 will live 28 
years longer; and fo e of every 
other age. N | 
It, is alfo to be obſiihed; firſt, that ſeven 
years is the age at which the longeſt duration 
of life is to be expected, ſince there is then an 
equal chance of living 42 years and three 
months longer; ſecondly, that at the age of 12 
one fourth of our exiſtence is gone, as we 
cannot in reaſon expect above 38 or 39 years 
more ; thirdly, that we have enjoyed one half 
of our exiſtence at the age of 28, as we can 
reckon upon only 28 years more; and laſtly, 
that by the age of 50 three fourths of life are 
paſſed, the remaining probability hen only 
for 16 or 17 years. 

But theſe phyſical truths, however u 
ing, may be compenſated by moral conſidera- 
tions. A man ought to conſider as nothing 
the firſt fifteen years of his life. Every thing 

that happens in that long interval of time is 
effaced from the memory, or has at leaſt ſo 


little 
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little connection with the views and objects 
which afterwards occupy our thoughts, that it 
gives us no concern. Neither, indeed, have 
we the ſame ſueceſſion of ideas, nor it may be 
ſaid, the ſame exiſtence. In a moral ſenſe we 
do not begin to live till we have begun to re- 
gulate our thoughts, to direct them towards 
futurity, and to aſſume to ourſelves a kind of 
conſiſtency of character conformable to that T 
ſtate which has ſome relation to what we ſhall | j 
; 


afterwards become. By conſidering the dura- 
tion of life in this the only real point of view, | f 
we ſhall find, that at the age of 25 we have — 
paſſed but one fourth part of our life; at the 
age of 38 one half; and that at the age of 56 
there 1 is one fourth of life ſtill remains. 


CHAPTER VI. 
or THE SENSE OF SEEING. 


: Hv deſcribed the 3 of which the 

; human body conſiſts, let us now proceed 
to examine its principal organs; the expanſion 
of the ſenſes, and their ſeveral functions; and 
VOL. IV. r at 
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at the ſame time point out the errors to which, 
through them, we are in ſome meaſure ſub- 
jected by Nature. 

The eyes ſeem to be forties very early in the 
human embryo. In the chicken alſo, of all 
the double organs they are the ſooneſt pro- 
duced. I have obſerved in the eggs of ſeveral 
forts of birds, and in thoſe of lizards, that the 
eggs were more large, and early in their expan- 
fion, than any other parts of a two-fold growth. 
Though in viviparous animals, and particularly 
in man, they are at firſt by no means fo large in 
proportion as in the oviparous, yet they obtain 
their due formation fooner than any other parts 
of the body. It is the ſame with the organ of 
hearing ; the ſmall bones of the ear are entire- 
ly formed before any of the other bones have 
acquired any part of their growth or ſolidity. 
Hence it is evident, that the parts of the body 
which are furniſhed with the greateſt quantity 
of nerves, as the ears and eyes, are thoſe which 
firſt appear, and which are the ſooneſt brought 
to perfection. 

If we examine the eyes of an infant, a few 
hours after its birth, we ſhall diſcern that it 
cannot make the fmalleſt uſe of them; the 
organ not having * a ſufficient con- 
fiſtency, 
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3 the rays of light firike but confuſedly 


upon the retina. Before the fixth week, chil- 


dren turn their eyes indiſcriminately upon every 
object without appearing to be affected by any, 


but at about this time they begin to fix them 
upon the moſt brilliant colours, and ſeem pe- 


culiarly deſirous of turning them towards the 


light; this exerciſe does not give any exact no- | 
tion of objects, but itrengthens the eye, and 


qualifies i it for future viſion. 

The firſt great error in the ſenſe of ſeeing, 
is the inverted repreſentation of objects upon 
the retina, and till the ſenſe of feeling has 


ſerved to undeceive it, the child actually be- 
holds every thing upſide down. The fecond 
error in early viſion is, that every objeQ ap- 


pears double; from the fame object being form- 
ed diſtinAly upon each eye. This illuſion, like 


the other, can only. be corrected by children 


from their being in the practice of handling 
different objects, and from which practice 
alone it is that they learn things are neither 
inverted nor double, and cuſtom induces them 


to believe they ſee objects in the poſition the 


touch repreſents them to the mind ; and there- 


fore, were we denicd the ſenſe of feeling, that 


of 
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of ſeeing would not only deceive us as to the 
ſituation, but as to the mas of every _ 
around us. 

We may eaſily be convinced that objects 
appear inverted (which ariſes from the ſtrue- 
ture of the eye), by admitting the light to paſs 
into a darkened room through a ſmall aperture, 
when the images of the objects without will be 
repreſented upon the wall in an inverted po- 
ſition ; for as all the rays which iſſue from their 
different points cannot enter the hole in the 
ſame extent and poſition which they had in 
leaving the object, unleſs the aperture was as 
large as the object itſelf; as every part of the 
object ſends forth its image on all ſides ; as the 
rays which form thoſe images flow from all 
points of the object as from ſo many centres, 
thoſe only can paſs through the ſmall aperture 
which come in oppoſite directions. Thus the 
hole becomes a centre for the entire object, 
through which the rays ſrom the upper, as well 
as from the lower parts of it, paſs in converg- 
ing directions ; and of conſequence they muſt 

croſs each other at this centre, and thus repre- 
| ſent the objects upon the well in an inverted 
polition. 


That 
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That we in reality ſee all objects double is 
alſo evident; for example, if we hold up a 
finger, and look with the right eye at an ob- 
ject, it will appear againſt one particular part 


of the room, ſhutting that and looking with 
the left, it will ſeem to be on a different part, 


and if we open both eyes, the object will ap- 


pear to be placed between the two extremes. 
But the truth is, the image of the object is 


formed in both eyes, one of which appears to 
the right, and the other to the left; and it is 
from the habit of touching that we ſuppoſe we 
ſee but one image placed between both. From 


which it is clear that we ſee all objects double, 


although our imagination forms them ſingle; 


and that in fact we ſee things where they are 


idea of their ſituation and poſition ; and thus 
it is that till the ſenſe of feeling has correctd 
the errors of ſight, if inſtead of two eyes we 
had an hundred, we ſhould ſtill fancy the ob- 


jects ſingle, although they were multiplied an 


hundred times. Wy, 
In each eve, therefore, is formed a ſeparate 


image of every object; and when the two 


images ſtrike the correſpondent parts of the 
; retina, that is, the parts which are always 


affected 


od 


* 


not, notwithſtanding we have a pretty exact 
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affected at the ſame time, the object appears 
ſingle; but when the images ſtrike the parts 
of the retina, which are not uſually affected to- 
gether, then it appears double, becauſe we are 
not habituated to this unuſual ſenſation, and are 
then ſomewhat in the ſituation of infants juſt 
beginning to exert the faculty of viſion. 

M. Cheſſelden relates the caſe of a man, 
who in conſequence of a blow on the head be- 
came ſquint-eyed and ſaw objects double for a 
long time; but who was at length enabled by 
flow and gradual ſteps to ſee them ſingly as he 
had formerly done, notwithſtanding the ſquint- 
ing remained. Is not this a proof ſtill more 
evident that in reality we fee things double, 
and that it is by habit alone we conceive them 
to be ſingle? Should it be aſked why children 
require leſs time, in order to ſee things ſingle, 
than perſons more advanced in years, whoſe 
eyes may have been affected by accident? it 
might be anſwered, that the ſenſations of chil- 
dren, being unoppoſed by any contradictory 
habit, theſe errors are rectified with eaſe ; but 
that perſons who have for many years ſeen ob- 

jects ſingle, becauſe they affected the two cor- 
reſpondent parts of the retina, . and who now 
ſee them double, labour under the diſadvantage 
9 0 5 of 
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of having a contrary habit to oppoſe, and muſt 
there fore be a conſiderable time before it is en- 
tirely obliterated. 

By the ſenſe of ſeeing v we can form no idea 
| of diſtances; without aided by the touch, every 


object would appear to be within our eyes; and 


an infant, that is as yet a ſtranger to the ſenſe 
of feeling, muſt conceive that every thing it 
ſees exiſts within itſelf. The objects only ap- 
pear to be more or leſs bulky as they approach 
to or recede from the eye; inſomuch that a 
fly near the eye will appear larger than an ox 


at a diſtance. It is experience alone that can 
rectify this miſtake; and it is by conſtantly 

meaſuring with the hand, and removing from 
one place to another, that children obtain ideas 


of diſtance and magnitude. They have no con- 


ception of ſize but from the extreme rays re- 
flected from the object, of courſe every thing 


near appears large, and thoſe at a diſtance ſmall. 


The laſt man in a file of ſoldiers appears much 


more diminutive than the one who is neareſt to 
us. We do not, however, perceive this dif- 
ference, but continue to think him of equal 


ſtature; for the number of objects we have 
ſeen thus leſſened by diſtance, and found by 


repeated experience to be of the natural ſize 
when 
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when we come cloſer, inſtantly correct the 
ſenſe, and therefore we perceive every object 
nearly in its natural proportion, unleſs when 
we obſerve them in ſuch ſituations as have not 
allowed us ſufficient experience to correct the 
illuſions of the eye. If, for example, we view 


men upon the ground from a lofty tower, or 


look up to any object upon the top of a ſteeple, 
as we have not been in the habit of correcting 


the ſenſe in that poſition, they appear to us 
exceedingly diminiſhed, much more ſo than if 


we ſaw them at the ſame diſtance in an hori- 
zontal direction. | : 

Though a ſmall degree of reflection: may 
ſerve to convince us of the truth of theſe poſi- 


tions, yet it may not be amiſs to corroborate 


them by facts which cannot be diſputed. M. 
Cheſſelden, having couched for a cataract a 
lad of thirteen years of age, who had from his 


birth been blind, and thus communicated to 


him the ſenſe of ſeeing, was at great pains to 


mark the progreſs of his viſual powers; his ob- 


ſervations were afterwards publiſhedin the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions. . This youth was not 
abſolutely and entirely blind : like every other 
perſon whoſe viſion is obſtructed by a cataract, 


he could diſtinguiſh day from night, and even 


black 
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black from white, but of the foes of bodies 
he had no idea. At firſt the operation was 
performed only upon one of his eyes, and when 
he ſaw for the firſt time, ſo far was he from 


judging of diſtances, that he ſuppoſed (as he 


himſelf expreſſed it) every thing he ſaw touched 
his eyes, in the ſame manner as every thing he 
felt touched his ſkin. The objects that pleaſed 


him moſt were thoſe whoſe ſurfaces were plain 


and the figures regular, though he could in no 
degree judge of their different forms, or aſſign 


why ſome were more agreeable to him than 
others. His ideas of colours during his former 
dark ſtate were ſo imperfect, that when he 


ſaw them in reality he could hardly be per- 
ſuaded they were the ſame. When ſuch ob- 
jects were ſhewn him as he had been formerly 
familiar with by the touch, he beheld them 
with earneſtneſs, in order to know them again, 


but as he had too many to retain at once the 


greateſt number were forgotten, and for one 


thing which he knew, after ſeeing it, there 
were a thouſand, according to his own decla- 


ration, of which he no longer poſſeſſed the 
ſmalleſt remembrance. He was very much 
furpriſed to find that thoſe perſons, and thoſe 
things, which he had loved beſt, were not the 
. J moſt 
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moſt pleaſing. to his ſight ; nor could he help 


teſtifying his diſappointment in finding his pa- 
rents leſs handſome than he had conceived 
them to be. Before he could diſtinguiſh that 


pictures reſembled ſolid bodies above two 
months elapſed ; till then he only conſidered 


them as ſurfaces diverſified by a variety of co- 


Tours; but when he began toperceive that theſe 


ſhadings actually repreſented human beings, | 
he expected alſo to find their inequalities ; and 
great was his ſurpriſe to find ſmooth and even 


what he had ſuppoſed a very unequal ſurface ; 


and he enquired whether the deception exiſted 
in feeling or ſeeing. He was then ſhewn a 
miniature portrait of his father, which was 
contained in his mother's watch-caſe, and 


though he readily perceived the reſemblance, 


yet he expreſſed his amazement how ſo large a 
face could be compriſed in ſo ſmall a compaſs ; 


tio him it appeared as ſtrange as that a pint 


veſſel ſhould contain a buſhel. At firſt he 
could bear but a very ſmall quantity of light, 
and every object appeared larger than the life; 


but in proportion as he obſerved objects 
that were in reality large, he conceived the 


others to be equally diminiſhed. Beyond the 


of 
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of any thing. He knew that the apartment 
he occupied was only a part of the houſe, and 
yet he could not imagine how the latter ſhould 
be larger than the former. Before the opera- 
tion he formed no great expectations of the 
pleaſure he ſhould receive from 'the new ſenſe 
he was promiſed, excepting that thereby he 
might be enabled to read and write. He ſaid, 
among other things, that he could enjoy no 
greater delight from walking in the garden, 
becauſe there he already walked at his eaſe, and 
was acquainted with every part of it. He alſo 
remarked, that his blindneſs gave. him one ad- 
vantage over the reſt of mankind, namely, that 
of being able to walk in the night with more 
confidence and ſecurity. No ſooner, however, 
had he began to enjoy this new ſenſe than he 
was tranſported beyond meaſure ; he declared 
that every new object was a new ſource of de- 


light, and that his pleaſure was ſo great he had 
. not language to expreſs it. About a year 5 
7 after he was carried to Epſom, where there is a 


j beautiful and extenſive proſpect; with this he 
8 ſeemed greatly charmed; and the landſcape be- 
e fore him he called a new method of ſeeing. 
e He was couched in the other eye a year after 
the former, and the ſucceſs was equally great. 
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Every object appeared larger when he looked 
at it with the ſecond eye to what it did with 


the other; and when he looked at any thing 


with both eyes it appeared twice as large as 
when he ſaw but with one, though he did not 
ſee double, or at leaſt he ſhewed no marks 


from which any ſuch concluſion might be 


drawn. 
Mr. Cheſſelden inſtances ſeveral other per- 


ſons who were in the ſame ſituation with this 
lad, and on whom he performed the ſame ope- 


ration; and he aſſures us, that on firſt obtaining 
the uſe of their eyes they expreſſed their per- 


ceptions in the ſame manner, though leſs mi- 


nutely; and that he particularly obſerved of 


them all, that as they had never had any occa- 
ſion to move their eyes while deprived of fight, 


they were exceedingly embarraſſed in learning 


how to direct them to the Ke yn . wiſhed 
to obſerve. 
As from particular ibi we can- 


not form a juſt idea of diſtance, and as we 


cannot judge of the magnitude of objects but 
by the largeneſs of the angle, or rather the 
image, which they form in our eyes, we are 
neceſſarily deceived as to the fize of ſuch ob- 
jects. Every man knows how liable we are, 

in 


* 
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in travelling by night, to miſtake a buſh which 


is at hand for a tree at a diſtance, or a tree at 
a diſtance for a buſh which is at hand. In 
like manner, if we cannot diſtinguiſh objects 


by their figure we cannot judge of diſtance or 


ſize. In this caſe a fly, paſſing with rapidity. 


before our eyes, will appear to be a bird at a 


conſiderable diſtance ; and an horſe ſtanding in 
the middle of a plain will appear no bigger 
than a ſheep till we have diſcovered that it is 
a horſe, and then we ſhall recognize it to de as 
n as life. 6 
Whenever, therefore, we find b be- 


nighted i in an unknown place, where upon ac- 
count of the darkneſs no judgment is to be 


formed of diſtance, or figures of the objects 
that may preſent themſelves, we are every mo- 
ment in danger of being miſled with reſpect to 
our ideas of ſuch objects. Hence proceeds 
that internal fear and dread which moſt men 


experience from the obſcurity of night, and of 


thoſe ſtrange and hideous ſpectres and gigantic 
hgures which ſo many perſons tell us they 
have ſeen. Tho' ſuch figures, it is common- 
ly aſſerted, exiſt ſolely in the imagination, yet 
they may appear literally to the eye, and be in 
every reſpect ſeen as deſcribed to us; for when 

, we 
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we reflect that whenever we cannot judge of 
an unknown object but by the angle which it 
forms in the eye, this object is magnified in 


proportion to its propinquity; and that if it 
appears when at the diſtance of twenty or thirty 


paces to be only a few feet high, when advanced 
within a ſhort ſpace of it, it will ſeem to be of 
conſiderable magnitude. At this the ſpectator 
mult naturally be aſtoniſhed and terrified, till 
he approaches and knows it by feeling; for in 
the very inſtant that he has an actual perception 
of what it is, the tremendous form it aſſumed 


to the eye will diminiſh, and it will appear in no 
| other than its real and abſolute form. If, on the 


other hand, he is afraid to approach it, and 
flies from the ſpot with precipitation, the only 
idea he can have of it will be that of the image 
which had been formed in his eye; the image 
of a figure he had ſeen, gigantic in its ſize, and 
horrible in its form. The prejudice with re- 
ſpect to ſpectres, therefore, originates from 
Nature, and depend not, as ſome philoſophers 
have ſuppoſed, ſolely upon the imagination. 
When we cannot form an idea of diſtance, 
by the knowledge of the intermediate ſpace 


Between us and any particular object, we en- 


deayour to diſtinguiſh the form of that object, 
en 7 in 


not perfectly diſtinguiſh the figures, and at 
the ſame. time behold a number of objects, 


whoſe forms are correſpondent, we conceive 
thoſe which are moſt brilliant are moſt proxi- 
mate, and thoſe moſt obſcure are moſt remote; 
a notion which is not unoften the. ſource of 
very ſingular miſtakes. In a multitude of 


objects diſpoſed in a right line, as the lamps 
upon the road from Verſailles to Paris, of 
which, as we cannot judge of the proximity or 


examined at the diſtance of the eighth of 


a league, we ſee all the lamps ſituated on the 


right hand inſtead of the left, on which they 
are in reality ſituated. This fallacious ap- 


pearance is produced from the above-men- 
_ tioned cauſe, for as the ſpectator has no evi- 


dence of the diſtance he is from the lamps, but 


by the quantity of light they emit, ſo he con- 
ceives that the moſt brilliant lamps are thoſe 
which are the firſt and the neareſt to him. 


Now if ſome of the firſt lamps happened to be 
dull and obſcure, and any one of the others 
particularly bright, that one would appear to 
be firſt and the reſt behind, whatever was their 

real 
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in ide to judge of its ſize; but when we can- 


remoteneſs but by the quantity of light they 
tranſmit to the eye, it often happens that when 
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real ſituation ; and this ſeeming tranſpoſition 

would be ſolely owing to the ſuppoſed change 

of their ſituation from the left hand to the 

right; for to conceive to be before what is 

actually behind in a long file, is to ſee on the 

right what is ſituated on the left, or on the left 
what is ſituated on the right. 

We may fairly conſider ſight as a ſpecies of 
touching, though very different from what we 
commonly underſtand by that ſenſe; for in or- 
der to-exerciſe the latter we muſt be near the 

object, whereas we can touch with the eye as 
far as the light the object contains will make 
an impreſſion, or its figure form an angle 
therein. This angle, when the object is 
viewed at the greateſt diſtance, is about the 

343zöth part of its diameter, therefore an ob- 
ject of a foot ſquare is not viſible beyond 3436 
feet, or a man of five feet high at a greater 
_ diſtance than 17180 feet. But the extent of 
viſion is in ſome meaſure influenced by the 
light which ſurrounds us, and we ſhould be 
enabled to ſee any object in the night at 100 
times greater diſtance than in the day, provided 
it was equally illuminated ; thus, for inſtance, 
we can perceive a lighted candle at full two 
leagues in the night, ſuppoſing the diameter of 
5 b "WM 
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the luminary to be one inch, whereas in the 
day we ſhould not be able to diſcern it beyond 


the proportion of the above ratio ; and as this 
is a circumſtance which attends all objects 


when viewed at thoſe different periods, we may 


conclude that one principal reaſon for our not 


being able to diſcern things at a greater diſ- 
tance is the brilliancy of the light which fills 
up the intermediate ſpace, and ſo deſtroys the 
reflected rays from thoſe ſtill more diſtant ob- 


jects. When we are ſurrounded with ſtrength 


of light the objects near make a forcible im- 


preſſion on the retina of the eye, and obliterate 
thoſe far off which are weak and faint; and, 
on the contrary, if we view a luminous body 


in the night, even at a conſiderable diſtance, 
that becomes perfectly viſible, while thoſe 


which are near are ſcarcely diſcernible. From 


theſe reaſons it is that a man at the bottom of 
a deep pit can fee the ſtars, or, by employing 
a long tube in a dark room, may obtain ſome 


effects from the teleſcope i in the middle of the 


day. From this it is evident, that if bodies 
were , furniſhed with more ſtrength of light 


they would be viſible at greater diſtances, al- 


though the angle was not increaſed, for a ſmall 
candle which burns bright is ſeen much far- 
i.. * ther 
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ther off than a flambeau that is dim. Of 
theſe facts, relative to the influence of light, 
we have a ſtill ſtronger proof in the variation 


between a microſcope and a teleſcope, both of 
them inſtruments of the ſame kind, increaſing 
the viſible angles of objects, whether they be 


really minute or rendered ſo by diſtance, and 
yet the latter does not magnify beyond a thou- 


ſand times, whereas the former will exceed 


a million, and this difference plainly ariſes 
ſolely from the degree of light; for could the 
diſtant object be additionally illuminated, tele- 
ſcopes would have the ſame effect upon diſtant 
objects as microſcopes have upon ſmall bodies. 


But it is only by comparing the ſize of the 
angle formed in the retina of the eye, the de- 


gree of light which illuminates the adjacent 
and intermediate objects, and the ſtrength of 


light which proceeds from, or is reflected by 


the object itfelf, that we can conclude upon 
the diſtance at which any particular body will 
be viſible. 1 mp 


The power of ſeeing objects at a diſtance is 
very rarely equal in both eyes. When this in- 


equality is great, the perſon ſo circumſtanced 
generally ſhuts that eye with which he ſees the 


_ leaſt, andemploys the other with all its power, 
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and which is one cauſe of ſquinting. The ob- 
ject does not appear doubly diſtinct, by both 
eyes being placed upon it although they are 
equally ſtrong, but has frequently been proved 


not to exceed a 13th part more than if beheld 
with one; and this is ſuppoſed to ariſe from 
the two optic nerves uniting near the plaes they 


come out of the ſkull, and then ſeparating by 
an obtuſe angle before they enter the eyes; but 
as the motion made by the impreſſion of objects 
cannot paſs to the brain without paſling this 
united part, the two motions mult therefore be 


combined, and conſequently cannot act with 
that force as though they were diſtinct ; but 


from repeated experiments ſeem to Year the 

1 proportion above ſtated. | 
There are many reaſons to ſuppoſe that "Ro 

ſighted perſons ſee objects larger than others ; 


and yet it is a certain truth that they ſee them 
leſs. I am myſelf ſhort-ſighted, and my left 


eye is ſtronger than my right. A thouſand 


times have I experienced, upon looking at 
any object, as the letters of a book, that they | 
appear leaſt to the weakeſt eye; and that when 


I place the book ſo that the letters appear 


double, the images of the left eye are greater 
than thoſe of the right. Several others I have 


* 2 examined, 
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examined, who were in ſimilar circumſtances, 
and I have always found that the eye which 
ſaw every object beſt, ſaw it alſo largeſt. 
This may be aſcribed to particular habits ; for 
near- ſighted people being accuſtomed to ap- 


proach cloſe to the object, and to view but a 


ſmalb part of it at a time, they acquire a ſmall 


ſtandard for magnitude, and when the whole 
of the object is ſeen, it neceſſarily appears 


ſmaller to them than to others, whoſe viſion 
is more enlarged. 


There have been many inſtances of perſons 


becoming ſhort- ſighted on a ſudden, therefore 


attributing it to the roundneſs or prominence 
of the eye is by no means certain, Mr. Smith, 


in his Optics, ſpeaks of a young man that became 


ſhort-ſighted as he quitted a cold bath, and who 


was under the neceſſity of uſing a concave glaſs 


all his life after; and it cannot be ſuppoſed that 
the vitreous humours were inſtantly inflated 


ſo as to cauſe this difference in viſion. Short- 


ſightedneſs may ariſe from the poſition of the 

various parts of the eye, eſpecially the retina, 
from a leſs degree of ſenſibility in the retina, or 
the ſmallneſs of the pupil. In the two firſt caſes 
a concave glaſs may be uſed to advantage, but 
Vet objects will not be ſeen ſo far, or ſo diſtinct, 


throu 8h 
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through theſe glaſſes as others will perceive 
with, the eye alone, for as ſhort-ſighted perſons 
ſee objects in a diminiſhed form, the concave 
glaſs diminiſhes them ſtill farther. 


Infants having their eyes ſmaller than thoſe 


of adults, muſt of conſequence ſee objects 
| ſmaller alſo. For as the image formed on the 
back of the eye muſt be large, as the eye is ca- 
pacious, ſo infants having it not ſo great can- 
not have ſo large a picture of the object. This 
may likewiſe be a reaſon why they are unable 
to ſee ſo diſtinctly, or at ſuch diſtances, as per- 
ſons who have attained the years of maturity, 
for as objects appear leſs they muſt ſooner be- 
come inviſible. 


Old people ſee bodies cloſe to them very in- 


diſtinctly, but bodies at a great diſtance from 
them with more preciſion. than young ones. 
This may happen from an alteration in the 
coats, or perhaps the humours of the eye, and 
not, as is ſuppoſed, entirely from their dimi- 
nution. The cornea, for inſtance, may be- 
come too rigid to adapt itſelf, and take a pro- 
per convexity for ſeeing near objects, as a flat- 
neſs muſt be occaſioned by drying that will be 
ſufficient of itſelf to render their eyes more cal- 


culated for diſtant viſion. Although clear and 


a | diſtinct 
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diſtinet are frequently confounded by writers 


on opuics, yet they are very different; for we 
may be ſaid, for inſtance, to clearly ſee a tower 


as ſoon as we get a view of it, but we muſt. 


approach near enough to diſtinguiſh its com- 


ponent parts before we ſee it diſtinctly. Men 


in years ſee clearly, but not diſtinctly ; they can 
diſcern large bodies at a diſtance, but cannot 
diſtinguiſh ſmall objects, as the characters in a 
book, without the help of magnifying- glaſſes, 
On the contrary, ſhort-fighted people ſee ſmall 
objects diſtinctly, but need the aid of concave 


glaſſes to reduce large ones. Much lght is 
alſo necefſary for clear ſight, while a ſmall 


quantity is ſufficient for diſtinct viſion. 


When an object is extremely brilliant, or we 


fix our eyes too long upon the ſame object, the 
organ is hurt and fatigued, viſion becomes in- 


© diſtinct, and the image of the object, having 
made too violent an impreſſion, appears painted 


on every thing we look at, and mixes with every 
object that occurs. How dangerous the look- 
ing upon bright and luminous objects is to the 
ſight, is evident from the effect it has on the 
inhabitants of countries which are covered for 


the n part. of the year with ſnow ; and 


es; 


obje 
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"travellers, whocroſs thoſe countries, are oblig- 
ed to cover their eyes with crape. In the 


ſandy plains of Africa, the reflection of the 


light is ſo ſtrong, that it is impoſſible for the 
eye to ſuſtain the effects of it. Such perſons, 
therefore, as write or read for any continuance, 
' ſhould chuſe a moderate light, for though it 
may ſeem inſufficient at firſt, yet the eye will 
gradually become accuſtomed to the ſhade ; 


and at any rate it will be leſs injured by too 


little light than by too much, 


CHAPTER VII. 


OF THE SENSE OF HEARING. 


A 'S the ſenſe of hearing, as well as that of 
ſeeing, gives us perceptions of remote 
- objects, ſo it is ſubject to ſimilar errors, and 


may deceive us, when we cannot rectify, by 
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the touch, the idea which it excites. It com- 


municates no diſtinct intelligence of the dif- 
tance from whence a ſounding body is heard: 
a great noiſe far off, and a ſmall one near, pro- 
duce the ſame ſenſation, and unleſs we receive 


aid from ſome other ſenſe, we can never diſ- 
tinctly tell whether the ſound be a great or a 


ſmall one. It is not till we have by experi- 


ence become acquainted with any particular 


ſound that we can judge of the diſtance from 
whence we hear it; but if, for example, we 


hear the ſound of a bell, we are at no great 


loſs to determine its diſtance, any more than 
we are that of a cannon from the report, judg- 
ing in both caſes from ſimilar ſounds, which 
we have been previouſly acquainted with. 


Every body that ſtrikes againſt another pro- 


duces a ſound, which is ſimple in bodies non- 
elaſtic, but is often repeated in ſuch as are elaſ- 
tic. If we ſtrike a bell, a ſingle blow produces 
a ſound, which is repeated while the ſonorous 
body continues to vibrate. "Theſe undulations 
ſucceed each other ſo faſt, that the ear ſuppoſes 
them one continued ſound ; whereas in reality 


they form many. A circumſtance of this kind 
happened to myſelf, for lying on the bed 


half 


i 
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half aſleep, I diſtinctly counted five ſtrokes of 
the hammer upon the bell of the clock, and 


riſing immediately found it was but the hour 


of one, and was convinced by examining the 
machinery that it had ſtruck no more. A per- 
ſon, therefore, who ſhould for the firſt time 


hear the toll of a bell, would very probably be 
able to diſtinguiſh theſe breaks in ſound ; and 


in fact we can readily ourſelves perceive remiſ- | 


ſion in ſounds. | 

Sounding bodies are of two kinds; thoſe un- 
elaſtic ones, which being ſtruck, return but a 
ſingle ſound ; and thoſe more elaſtic returning 
a ſucceſſion of ſounds, which uniting together 


form a tone. This tone may be conſidered 


as a number of ſounds produced one after the 
other by the ſame body, as we find in a bell 
which continues to ſound for ſome time after 


it is ſtruck. A continuing tone may be alſo 


produced from. a non-elaſtic body, by repeat- 
ing the blow quick and often, as when we 
beat a drum, or draw a bow along as ſtring 
of a fiddle. 

Conſidering the ſubject in this light, we ſhall 
find the number of blows or quickneſs of repe- 


_ tition will have no effect in altering the tone, 


but only make it more even or more diſtinct, 
VOL. IV. „ Y 
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whereas if we encreaſe the force of the blow 


by ſtriking the body with double 'the weight, 1 
this will produce a tone twice as loud as the r 
former. From hence we may infer, that all 2 

„ bodies give a louder and graver tone, not in pro- A 
portion to the number of times they are ſtruck, p 
but to the foree Mat ſtrikes them. And if tl 
this be ſo, thoſe philoſophers who make the 1 
tone of a ſonorous body, a bell, or the ſtring of w 
an harplichord, for inſtance, to depend upon m 
the number only of its vibrations, and not the co 
force, have miſtaken what is only an effect for vi 
a cauſe. A bell, or an elaſtic ſtring, can only is 
be conſidered as a drum beaten; and the fre- th 
quency of the blows can make no alteration in 
whatſoever in the tone. The largeſt bells, and ſo; 
the longeſt and thickeſt ſtrings, have the moſt tic 
forcible vibrations; and therefore their tones gu 
will be more loud and more grave in propor- ma 
tion to the ſize and e uf the you with | ce 
which they are ſtruck. 2 TI 
I we ſtrike a body lage of videation : wi 
with a double force, or a double maſs of mat- the 
ter, it will produce a ſbund doubly grave. _ eaf 
Muſic has been ſaid by the ancients to have — 
been firſt invented from the blows of different in 
hammers on an anvil. Suppoſe then we ſtrike pro 
18 711 N . an ; 
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an anvil with a hammer of one pound weight, 
and then with a, hammer of two pounds, it is 
plain that the latter ll produce a ſound twice 
as grave as the former. But if we ſtrike with 


2 two pound hammer, and then with a three 
pound, the laſt will produce a ſound only one 
third more grave than the former. If we ſtrike. 


with a three, and then with a four, it will like- 
wiſe follow that the latter will be a quarter part 


more grave than the former. Now, in the 


comparing between all thoſe ſounds, it is ob- 
vious that the difference between one and two, 
is more eaſily perceived than between two and 


three, three and four, or any numbers ſucceed. 


ing in the ſame proportion. The ſucceſſion of 


ſounds will be, therefore, pleaſing in propor- 
tion to the eaſe with which they may be diſtin- 


guiſhed. That ſound which is double the for- 


mer, or in other words the octave to the pre- 
ceding tone, will be the moſt pleaſing harmony. 


The next to that, which is as two to three, 
will be moſt agreeable. And thus univerſally, 
thoſe ſounds whoſe differences may be moſt 
_ eaſily compared are the moſt agreeable. 
It is moſt certain that the cauſe of pleaſure 
in all our ſenſes originates from the juſtneſs of 
5 nn and that dif: proportion neyer creates 
Y 2 apleaſing 
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a pleaſing ſenſation. The lad whom Mr. 
Cheſſelden reſtored to ſight, was at firſt moſt 


delighted with thoſe objects which were regu- 


lar and ſmooth on the ſurface; from this it is 
plain that the ideas we entertain of beauty from 
the eye originates from regularity and propor- 


tion; it is the ſame with the ſenſe of feeling, 
ſmooth, round, and uniform bodies are more 


pleaſing than thoſe which are rough and irre- 
gular; why ſhould not therefore the ſame pre- 
ference be given by the ear to the e 
of ſounds? 


Sound has in common with light the pro- 


perty of being extenſively diffuſed, and alſo ad- 
mits of reflection. The laws of this reflection, 
It is true, are leſs underſtood: all we know is, 


that ſound is reflected by hard bodies, and that 
their being hollow ſometimes increaſes the re- 


verberation. A wall or a mountain ſometimes 
reflect ſounds ſo diſtin, that we are almoſt in- 
duced to ſuppoſe it proceeds from them rather 
than from an oppoſite quarter. Vaults and 


hollow rocks alſo produce diſtin& echoes. 
The internal part of the ear is particularly 


formed for reflecting ſounds, and may in ſome 


meaſure be compared to the cavern of a rock. 


In this cavity ſounds are . and by that 


means 


an 


th 


io 
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means conveyed to the membraneous part of 


the lamina, which being an expanſion of the 


auditory nerves tranſmits them to the mind. 
The internal cavity of the ear, which is fa- 
ſhioned out in the temporal bone, like a ca- 
vern cut into a rock, ſeems to be fitted for the 


_ purpoſes of echoing ſound with the greateſt 
a. mane 


One of the moſt common . in old 


age is deafneſs, which probably proceeds from 
the rigidity of the nerves in the labyrinth of 


the ear, augmenting as we advance in years, 
and when the membraneous part of the lamina 


becomes oflified deafneſs is the conſequence, 
and is in that caſe incurable. It ſometimes . 
happens from a ſtoppage of the wax, but it 


may then be relieved by art. In order to know 
whether the defect be an internal or an exter- 


nal one, let the deaf perſon put a repeating 


watch into his mouth, and if he hears it ſtrike, 


he may be aſſured that his diſorder proceeds 


.from an external _ and may be in ſome 
meaſure relieved. 


It often 5 that people with bad voices 
and unmuſical ears hear better with one ear 
than the other, and ſuſpecting there might be 
ſome Wnajogy between the ears and eyes, as 
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thofe who ſquint have more FORTY in one 
eye than the other, I made ſeveral experiments, 
and always found their defect in judging pro- 
perly of ſounds proceeded from the inequality 


of their ears, and their receiving by both at the 


ſame time unequal ſenſations, and thoſe per- 
ſons who hear falſe alſo ſing falſe, without 


knowing it. They alſo frequently deceive 


themſelves with regard to the fide from whence 


the ſound comes, generally ſuppoſing the noiſe 
to come on the part of the beſt ear. This, 
however, is only applicable to thoſe who are 
born with a defect in the hearing. 
Such as are hard of. hearing reap the ſame 


advantage from the trumpet made for this pur- 


Poſe that ſhort- ſighted people do from concave 


glaſſes. As the ſight is affected with age ſo is 


the hearing, and equally requires the aſſiſtance 
of art. Trumpets for aſſiſting hearing might 


be eaſily enlarged, fo as to increaſe ſounds, in 
the ſame manner that the teleſcope does bodies; 


but they could be uſed to advantage only in 


places of ſolitude and ſtillneſs, as the neigh - 


bouring ſounds would mix with the more diſ- 


tant ones, and the whole would produce in the 


ear nothing but tumult and confuſion. 


Hearing 
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_ - Hearing is a much more neceſſary ſenſe to 
man than to any other animal. In the latter 
it is only a warning againſt danger, or an en- 
couragement to mutual aſſiſtance. In man, 
it is the ſource of moſt of his pleaſures, and 
without it the reſt of his ſenſes would be of 
little benefit. A man born deaf muſt neceſſa- 
rily be dumb, and his whole ſphere of know- 
ledge muſt be bounded by ſenſual objects. 
We ſhall here notice a ſingular inſtance of a 
young man, who born deaf, at the age of 24 
ſuddenly acquired the faculty of hearing. The 
account, which is given in the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Siences, 1703s page * is in ſub- 
ſtance as follows: 
A young man, of the town of lan, ; 
age} about 24, the ſon of a tradeſman, who 
had. been deaf and dumb from his birth, began 
to ſpeak of a ſudden, to the utter aſtoniſhment 
of the whole town. He gave his friends to un- 
derſtand, that for three or four months before 
he had heard the ſound of the bells, and was 
greatly ſurpriſed at this ne and unknown ſen- 
ſation. After ſome time a kind of water iſſued 
from his left ear, and he then heard perfealy 
well with both. During theſe three months 


— > 
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he liſtened attentively to all he heard, and ac- 
cuſtomed himſelf. to ſpeak ſoftly the words 


85 pronounced by others. He laboured hard in 


perfecting himſelf 3 in the pronunciation, and in 
the ideas attached to every ſound. At length, 


ſuppoſing himſelf qualified to break filence, he 
declared that he could ſpeak, though as yet but 


imperfectly. Soon after ſome able divines 


queſtioned him concerning his ideas of his paſt 
| Rate, and principally with reſpect to God, his 
ſoul, the moral beauty of virtue anddeformity 


of vice. Of theſe, however, he did not ap- 


pear to have the ſlighteſt conception. He'had 


gone to maſs indeed with his parents, had 


learned to ſign himſelf with the croſs, to kneel 
down, and to aſſume all the external ſigns of 


devotion ; but he did all this without compre- 
hending the intention or the cauſe. He had 
no idea even of death, but led a life of pure 
animal inſtinct, and though entirely taken up 
| with ſenſible objects, and ſuch as were preſent, 


he yet did not ſeem to have made any reflec- 


tions upon them. The young man was not, 


however, in want of underſtanding, but the 


underſtanding of a man deprived of all inter- 
courſe with ſociety is ſo very confined, that the 
mind 


| 
| 
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mind is in ſome. nieaſirs totally under the 


control'of its immediate ſenſations; 


It is poſſible, nevertheleſs, to communicate 


ideas to deaf men, and even to give them pre- 
ciſe notions. of general ſubjects, by means of 
ſigns, and by writing. A perſon born deaf 
may be taught to read, to write, and even by 
the motions of the lips, to underſtand what is 
ſaid to him; a plain proof how much the 
ſenſes on and may wid the e of 
each other. 

On this deck it may not be hs to 
quote a fact, of which I was myſelf a witneſs. 


One M. Pereire, a native of Portugal, who 


had made it his particular ſtudy: to teach per- 
ſons born deaf and dumb, brought to my 
houſe a young man who was thus unhappily 
_ circumſtanced. ' He was at the age of nine- 
teen in the month of July 1746, when M. 


Pereire undertook to teach him to ſpeak and 


read. More than four months had not elapſed, 


when he was capable of pronouncing ſyllables 


and words; and in the ſpace of ten months he 
perfectly underſtood, and could with tolerable 
diſtinctneſs pronounce about thirteen hundred 
different words. This education, ſo favour- 
vol. IV. Z 
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ably begun, was interrupted for nine months 
by the abſence of the maſter; who then found 


him far leſs intelligent than he had left him. 
His pronunciation was vitiated, and of the 


words he had learned moſt of, he retained not 
the ſmalleſt remembrance. M. Pereire ac- 


cordingly renewed his inſtructions in the 
month of February 1948; and from that time 
he never left him till June 1749. At one of 


the meetings of the French Academy this 
young man was brought them, and had ſeveral 
queſtions -propoſed to him in writing. To 


theſe his anſwers, whether written or verbal, 
were highly ſatisfactory. His pronunciation 
indeed was flow, and the ſound of his voice was 


| harſh. But at theſe defects there is little 


cauſe to wonder, as it is by imitation alone 


that our organs are enabled to form preciſe, 
ſoft; and well-articulated ſounds, and as this 


young man was deaf he could not be expected 
to imitate. what he did not hear; but which 


| harſhneſs, by the aſſiduity and {kill of his maſ- 
ter, might, however, in ſome _ be cor- 


rected afterwards.” 


In the above we the i of: the 
_— and the N of the pupil, who 


| Indeed 


b— 
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indeed ſeemed to be no wiſe deficient in point 


of natural ability and underſtanding, are an 


ample proof that perſons born deaf and dumb 


may, by art, be brought to converſe with other 
men; and I am perſuaded that, had this young 
man been inſtructed ſo early as at the age 


of ſeven or eight, he would have attained as 


great a number of ideas as mankind poſſeſs in 


general. 


CHAPTER III. 


OF THE SENSES IN GENERAL. 


— IL SETS 


_ . 


PHE animal body 1s compoſed of different 


matters, of which ſome are inſenſible, 
as the bones, the fat, the bloed, &c. and 


others, as the membranes and the nerves, ap- 


pear to be active ſubſtances, on which depend 


the action of every member. The nerves are 
+ 'S - the 
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| the immediate organs of the mind, but which 
may be ſaid to diverſify from a difference in 


diſpoſition, inſomuch that according to their 


poſition, arrangement, and quality, they tranſ- 


mit to the mind different kinds of ſentiment, 


which have been diſtinguiſhed by the name of 


ſenſations, and which appear in effect to have 


no reſemblance to each other. Nevertheleſs, 
if we conſider that all external ſenſes are only 
nervous membranes, differently placed and diſ- 
poſed ; that the nerves are the general organs 
of feeling, and that in the animal body no 


other ſubſtance is poſſeſſed of this property, 


we ſhall be led to believe that the ſenſes, hav- 
ing all one common principle, and the nerves 

proceeding from the ſame ſubſtance, though in 
various forms, the ſenſations which reſult from 


them are not ſo eſſentially different as they at 


firſt appear. 
The eye ought to be Added as an ex- 
panſion of the optic nerve, whoſe poſition be- 


ing more exterior than that of any other 


nerve, has the moſt quick and the moſt deli- 
cate ſenſation. It will be moved, therefore, 
by. the ſmalleſt particles of matter, as thoſe of 
light; and will conſequently give us ſenſations 
of diſtant bodies, provided they produce or 

| reflect 
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reſlect thoſe ſmall particles. The ear is not 
placed ſo exteriorly as the eye, and in which 


there not being ſo great an expanſion of nerves, 


will not be poſſeſſed of the like degree of ſen- 


ſibility, nor will it be affected by particles 
more groſs, as thoſe which form ſounds, and 


will give us ſenſations of ſuch diſtant objects 
as can put thoſe particles in motion. As they 


are much groſſer than thoſe of light, and have 


leſs quickneſs, they cannot extend themſelves 
ſo far; and conſequently the ear will not give 


us ſenſations of objects ſo diſtant as thoſe 


which the eye communicates. The membrane, 


which is the ſeat of ſmell, being (till leſs fur- 


' niſhed with nerves than the ear, it will only 


give us ſenſations of particles of matter which 


are more groſs and leſs remote, ſuch as the 
odour from bodies, which may be ſaid to be the 


eſſential oils which exhale and float in the air, 
as light bodies ſwim upon the water. As the 
nerves are alſo in leſs quantity, and more 


divided over the tongue, palate, and the odo- 
riferous parts are not ſtrong enough to affect 


them, and the oily or ſaline parts muſt detach 
themſelves from other bodies, and lodge upon 
the tongue to produce the ſenſation of taſte. 
This ſenſe differs materially from that of ſmel- 

ling, 
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ling, becauſe the laſt brings to us ſenſations 
of things at a certain diſtance, but the former 


requires a kind of contact which operates by 
the means of the fuſion of certain parts of 
matter, ſuch as ſalts, oils, &c. In ſhort, as 


the nerves are minutely divided, and as the ſkin 


affords them but a very thin covering, no par- 


ticles of matter ſo ſmall as thoſe, which form 
light, ſound, or odours, can affect them; and 


the ſenfe of feeling gives us no ſenſation of 


diſtant objects, but of thoſe only whoſe con- 


tact is immediate. 1 


It appears, therefore, that the difference 
between our ſenſes is occaſioned by the more 
or leſs exterior poſition of the nerves, and of 
their greater or ſmaller quantity in the different 
organs. It is for this reaſon that a nerve, 


when irritated by a ſtroke, or uncovered by a 


wound, gives us often the ſenſation of light, 
without the aſſiſtance of the eye; and from the 
fame cauſe we often experience ſenſations of 


found, though the ear be not affected wel any 


thing exterior. 
When the particles of luminous or ſonorous 
matters are re-united in great quantities, they 


form a kind of ſolid body, that produces dif- 


ferent kinds of ſenſations, which appear not to 
have 
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| haye any relation with the firſt. The particles 
which compoſe light being collected in great 


quantities affect not only the eyes, but alſo the 


nervous parts of the ſkin, and produce the ſen- 
ſation of heat, which is a ſentiment different 
from the firſt, though originating from the 
ſame cauſe. Heat, then, is a ſenſation ariſing 
from a contact with light, which acts as a ſolid 


body, or as a maſs of matter in motion. The 
action of light, like other matter in motion, is 
evident when we expoſe light bodies to the 
focus of a burning glaſs; the action of the 


light communicates before even it heats them, 
a motion by which they are diſturbed and diſ- 
placed. Heat, then, acts as ſolid bodies act 
upon each other, ſince it-is capable of diſplac- 
ing light matters, and communicating to them 
a movement of impulſion. 

The like happens when the 1 par- 


ticles are collected in great quantities; they 


produce ſenſible agitation, which is very dif- 


ferent from the action of found upon the ear. 


Any violent exploſion, as a loud clap of 


thunder, ſhakes us, and communicates a kind 


of trembling to all the neighbouring bodies. 


Sound then alſo acts as a ſolid body, for it is 


not r badete of the air which cauſes this 
: tremulous 
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tremulous motion, ſince even at the time we 
do not remark that it is accompanied with the 
wind; beſides, however ſtrong the wind may 
be, it never produces ſuch violent agitations. 
It is by this action of the ſonorous particles 


that a cord in vibration ſets the next in mo- 


tion ; and we ourſelves feel, when the noiſe is 
violent, a kind of fluttering very different from 


the ſenſation of ſound by the ear, gy” it 


be an effect of the ſame cauſe. 
All the difference in our ſenſations 8 
duced by the greater or ſmaller number, and 


by the more or leſs exterior poſition of the 
nerves, which is the cauſe that ſome of our 
ſenſes, as the eye, ear, and ſmell, may be af- 


fected by the ſmall particles which exhale 


from particular bodies; others, as taſting and 


feeling, require actual contact, or more groſs 


emanations, ſo as to form a ſolid maſs; and it 
is this feeling which gives us the ſenſation of 
ſolidity or fluidity, and of the heat of bodies. 


A fluid differs from a ſolid, becauſe it has 
not any particles groſs enough to admit us to 


graſp it on different ſides-at one time. The 


particles which compoſe fluids cannot touch 


each other but in one point, or ſo few points 


that no part can have any conſiderable ad- 
heſion 
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heſion with another. Solid bodies, reduced 
even into an impalpable powder, do not ab- 
ſolutely loſe their ſolidity, becauſe the parts, 


touching each other by many ſides, preſerve a 


degree of coheſion; and this is the reaſon why 


we can make them up in maſſes, and e 
them together. 

The ſenſe of feeling is b over the whole 
body, but employs itſelf differently in different 


parts. The ſenſation which reſults from feel- 


ing is excited by the contact of ſome foreign 
body to that of our own. If we apply a fo- 


reign body againſt the breaſt or ſhoulder we 


| ſhall feel it, but without having a ſingle idea of 
its form, becauſe the breaſt or ſhoulder touches 


but one ſide only. It is the ſame with reſpect 


to all other parts which cannot bend themſelves 


round or embrace at one time many parts of 
foreign bodies. Thoſe parts of our body which, 
like the hand, are divided into many flexible 


and moveable parts, and conſequently can ap- 
ply themſelves at one time upon different ſides 


of a foreign body, are thoſe only which can 


give us the ideas of their form and ſize. 
It is not, therefore, becauſe there are a greater 


quantity of nervous tufts at the extremity of 
the fingers than in any other part of the 
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body, that the hand is in effect the principal 
organ of feeling, but merely becauſe it is di- 
vided into many parts all moveable, all flexible, 


all acting at the ſame time, and are all obedient 


to the will, and which alone pives us diſtinct 


ideas of the figure and form of bodies. Feeling 
is no more than a contact of ſuperficies, and the 


ſuperficies of the hand are greater in proportion 
than that of any other part of the human body, 
becauſe there is not any one which is fo great- 
ly divided. This advantage, when added to 
thoſe derived from the flexibility of the fingers, 


ſv{fices to render this part the moſt perfect or- 


gan to give us the exact and preciſe ideas of 
the form of bodies, and if the hand had twenty 


fingers, it is not to be doubted but that the 
fenſe of feeling would be infinitely more per- 


fect; and if we ſhould ſuppoſe that it were di- 
vided into an infinity of parts, we ſhould have, 
even in the very moment of the touch, exact 
and preciſe ideas of the figure and difference of 


bodies, however ſmall. If, on the contrary, 


the hand were without fingers, we ſhould have 
but very imperfect and confuſed knowledge of 
the objects which ſurround us. 


Animals which have hands appear to be the 
moſt acute; apes do things ſo reſembling the 


mechanical 
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mechanical actions of man that they ſeem to be 


actuated by the ſame ſenſations; but thoſe ani- 


mals which are deprived of hands having not 


any part divided and flexible enough to be 
able to twiſt round the ſuperficies of bodies, 


they cannot have any preciſe notion either 


of the form or ſize of them. It js for this 
reaſon that we often ſee them frightened at 


objects which they ought to be the beſt ac- 
quainted with. The principal organ of their 
feeling is the muzzle, becauſe it is divided in 


two parts by the mouth, and becauſe the 
tongue ſerves them for touching bodies, and 
turning them, which they do over and over 
again, before they take them between their 


teeth. It may alſo be conjectured that ani- 


mals which, as the ſcuttle-fiſh, the polypus, 
and many inſects, have a great number of arms 
or paws, which they can unite and join, may 


alſo have an advantage over others, in knowing 


how to chuſe what is moſt agreeable to them. 
Fiſhes, therefore, whoſe bodies are covered 
with ſcales, ought to be the moſt ſtupid of all 


animals, for they cannot have any knowledge of 


the form of bodies; and their ſenſe of feeling 
muſt be very obtuſe, ſince they cannot feel but 
Fn © the ſcales. Thus all animals, whoſe 
A . bodies 
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bodies have no divided extremities, as arms, 
legs, paws, &c. will have much leſs ſenſe of 
feeling than others. Serpents, however, are 


leſs ſtupid than fiſhes, becauſe, although they 


have no extremities, and are covered with a 


hard and ſcaly coat, they have the faculty of 
bending round foreign bodies, and by that 


means obtaining ſome conception of their 


form and magnitude. 


The two great obſtacles to the exerciſe of 


the ſenſe of feeling then are, firſt, the unifor- 
mity of the figure of the body of the animal, 
or the defect of the different divided and flex- 
ible parts; and ſecondly, the cloathing of the 


| e e with hair, feathers, ſcales, ſhells, 


The more this cloathing is hard and ſo- 
15 the leſs the ſentiment of feeling will be; 
and the finer and more delicate the ſkin, the 
ſenſe of feeling will be the more quick and 


exquiſite. Women, among other advantages 


over men, have their ſkin more fine, and the 


ſenſe of feeling more delicate. 


The feetus in the womb of the mother has 
a very delicate ſkin; it muſt therefore feel 
every exterior impreſſion in the moſt acute 


manner ; but as it ſwims in a liquid, and as 
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liquids break the action of all the cauſes which 
may occaſion any ſhock, it can but very ſel- 
dom be 1ujured, and never without ſome vio- 
lent ſhock be received by the mother. Al- 


though the ſenſe of feeling depends in a oreat 


meaſure upon the fineneſs of the ſkin, yet as it 
can have but little exerciſe in the foetus ſtate, 
ſo can it have but little ſenſations ariſing from 
* 
In a new. born infant the hands remain as 
uſeleſs as in the fœtus, becauſe by ſwaddling 


they are not permitted to make uſe of them, 


till the end of ſix or ſeven weeks; by this ab- 
ſurd cuſtom, we retard the unfolding of this 


important fenſe on which all our knowledge 


depends; and therefore we ſhould act more 
wiſely, were we to allow the infant the free uſe 
of its hands the moment of its birth, as it 
would then ſooner acquire ideas of the form of 
things; and who knows how far our firſt ideas 


have an influence over our ſubſequent ones? 
One man, perhaps, poſſeſſes more ingenuity 


or capacity than another, merely becauſe in 


his earlieſt infancy he was allowed to make a 


greater and readier uſe of this ſenſe. As ſoon 
as children are indulged with the liberty of their 
hands, they endeavour to touch whatever is 


preſented 
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preſented to them. They take pleaſure in 


handling every thing they are capable of graſp- 
ing; they ſeem as if deſirous to find out the 


form of bodies, by feeling them on every ſide ; 


and they amuſe or inſtru themſelves in this 


manner with new objects. And which pre- 
dilection for novelty remains our favourite 
amuſement through life. | 


It is by feeling alone that we can attain any 
complete and certain intelligence, and it is by 
that alone all the other ſenſes are prevented 


from being perpetual ſources of illuſion and 


error. But in what manner 1s this important 


ſenſe developed? In what manner are our firſt 


ideas attained? Have we not forgot every 
thing that paſſed during the cloud of infancy ? 


How ſhall we trace our thoughts back to their 
. origin? Even in attempting thus to trace 


them, is there not preſumption? There is, 
and were the object in view of leſs importance, 
with juſtice might it be ſtigmatized; but as the 
mind eannot be employed in a more noble re- 
ſearch, every effort may ſurely be exerted in ſo 


important a contemplation. 


Let us ſuppoſe, then, a man newly brought 
into'exiſtence, whoſe body and organs were 


perfectly formed, but who, awaking amidſt the 
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himſelf and every thing he perceives. Of a 
man thus circumſtanced what would be the firſt 


emotions, the firſt ſenſations, the firſt opinions? 


Were he himſelf to give us a detail of his con- 


ceptions at this period, how would he expreſs 


them? Might it not be in ſome meaſure as 


follows? And here tet us ſuppoſe ſuch a man 


to ſpeak for himſelf. 


« Well do I recolle& that Joyful, akon 
moment, when I firſt became conſcious of my 


own exiſtence; I knew not what I was, where 
I was, nor from whence I came. On opening 
my eyes, what an addition to my ſurpriſe! 
The light of day, the azure vault of heaven, 
the verdure of the earth, the tranſparency 
of the waters, all employed, all animated 


my ſpirits, and filled me with inexpreſſible ; 


- delight. - 

e At firſt, I gi that all thoſe objects 
were within me, and formed a part of myſelf. 
Impreſſed with this idea, I turned my eyes to- 


ward the ſun, Whoſe ſplendour inſtantly dazzled 


and overpowered me. Involuntarily I cloſed 
my eye-lids, though not without a flight ſenſa- 
tion of pain; and during this ſhort interval of 


e darkneſs, 


productions of Nature, is an utter ſtranger to 
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darkneſs, I imagined that I was about to fink 
into nothing. 
„ Full of affliction and calc at 


this great change, I was rouſed by a variety of al 
4 ſounds. The whiſtling of the breezes, and Ws 
my the melody of birds, formed a concert, of ff 
„ which the ſoft impreſſion pervaded the inmoſt b. 
Al receſſes of my ſoul. I continued to liſten, and 
| "it was perſuaded that this mulic was actually Hi 
Wi within, me. al 
ith « So much was I ode whh this new tl 
: 1 kind of exiſtence, that I entirely forgot the a 
it | light part of my being, which I had known the it 
Hi firſt, till again I opened my eyes. What joy 
1 1 to find myſelf once more in poſſeſſion of ſo n 
Wo many brilliant objects! The preſent pleaſure f 
ſurpaſſed the former, and for a time- e n 
te charming effect of ſound. d 
turned my eyes upon a thouſand different | b 
5 objects, 1 ſoon found that I could loſe and 1 
reſtore them at pleaſure; and with a repeti- 1 
tion of this new power, continued to amuſe ] 
myſelf. | 
] began to ſee without emotion; and to 
hear without confuſion when a light breeze 
communicated a new ſenſation of pleaſures by 7 
þ waſting. 
| y 
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| wafting its perfumes to my noſtrils, and excit- 
edin me a kind of additional ſelf-love. 


« Occupied by theſe different ſenſations, | 


and impelled by the various pleaſures of my 


new exiſtence, I inſtantly aroſe, and was tran- 
ſported by perceiving that I moved along, as if 


by ſome unknown, ſome hidden power. 
_ « Hardly had I advanced one ſtep, when the 
novelty of my ſituation rendered me immove- 


able. My ſurpriſe returned; for 1 ſuppoſed 


that all the objects around me were in motion, 


and the whole creation ſeemed once more to be 


in diſorder. 


] carried my kand 6 to my head; 1 touched 


my forehead, I felt my whole frame. Then 1 


found my hand to be the principal organ of 
my exiſtence. All its informations were ſo 


diſtinct, ſo perfect, and ſo ſuperior to what I 


had experienced from the other ſenſes, that 1 
employed myſelf for ſome time in repeating 
its enjoyments. Every part of my body, which 


I touched with my hand, ſeemed to touch my 
hand in turn, and 9 Jams back ſenſation. 
for ſenſation. 

« It was not long before I WII that 


this faculty of feeling was expanded over my 


whole frame, and I began to diſcover the limits 
vol. iv. B b | of 
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of my exiſtence, which at firſt I had ſuppoſed 


of an immenſe extent, and diffuſed over all the 


objects I ſaw. 
« Upon caſting my eyes upon my body, I 


- conceived it to be of a ſize ſo enormous, that 


all other objects ſeemed to be, in compariſon, 
as ſo many luminous particles. I gazed upon 


my perſon with pleaſure. I examined the 


formation of my hand, and all its motions ; 


and my hand appeared to be more or leſs large, 
in proportion as it was more or leſs diſtant 
from my eyes. On bringing it very near, it 
concealed, I found, almoſt every other object 
from my ſight. | 
I began to ſuſpect there was foams fallacy 
in the ſenſation I experienced from the eye, be- 
cauſe as I perceived my hand was only a ſmall 
part, I could not conceive how it ſhould ap- 
pear ſo large; I therefore reſolved to depend 
for information upon the touch, which as yet 


had never deceived me. This precaution was 


highly ſerviceable. I renewed my motions, 
and walked with my face turned toward the 
heavens. Happening to ſtrike lightly againſt 


a palm-tree, I was diſmayed, and laid my 


hand, though not without fear, upon this ob- 
rs and found it to » be a being diſtinct from 


myſelf, 


„ K ma 
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a myſelf, becauſe it did not return double ſenſa- 
tion as my own body had done. Now it was 
that, for the firſt time, I perceived there was 
' ſomething external, ſomething which did not 
form an actual part of my own exiſtence. 
From this new diſcovery I concluded that 
T ought to form my opinion with reſpect to 
external objects, in the ſame manner as I had 
done with reſpect to the parts of my body. I 
reſolved, therefore, to feel whatever I ſaw, and 
vainly attempted to touch the ſun, I ſtretched 
forth my arm and found nothing but an airy 
vacuum. Every effort I made, as each object 
appeared to me equally near, led me from one 
fit of ſurprize into another, nor was it till after 
an infinite number of trials that I was enabled 
to uſe the eye as a guide to the hand, and that 
I perceived there were ſome objects more re- 
mote from me than others. | 
60 Amazed and mortified at the ohcertainty 
of my ſtate, and the endleſs deluſions to which 
I ſeemed ſubjected, the more I reflected the 
more I was fatigued and oppreſſed with thought; 
I ſeated myſelf beneath a tree loaded with de- 
licious fruit, within my reach. On ſtretching 
forth my arm, and gently touching it, the fruit 
Oy ſeparated from the branch; I ſeizedit, 
B b 2 | and 
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and being able to graſp in my hand an entire 


ſubſtance, which formed no part of myſelf, ap- 
peared of great importance. When I held it g1 
up its weight, though in itſelf trivial, ſeemed en 
like an animated impulſe, in conquering which lc 
| I found another and a greater pleaſure. ſi 
| if; 5 4 held the fruit near my eye, and I con- d 

| | 1 ſſdered its form and its colours. Its fragrance 
0 prompted me to carry it near my lips, and with a 
0 eagerneſs did I inhale. that fragrance. The t 
ip 8 perfume invited my ſenſe of taſting, which 1 I 
Rl found to be ſuperior to that of ſmelling. 1 
1 0 | What ſavour, what novelty of ſenſation, did 1 P 
Vi now experience. Nothing could be more ex- I 
| | f ; quiſite. What before had been pleaſure was 2 
(hl now heightened into luxury. The power of t 
it taſting gave me the idea of poſſeflion. I 6 
6 imagined that the ſubſtance of this fruit had £ 

Ft become a part of my own, and that I was em- 

. powered to transform things without me at l 
| will. 2 "RP oe 4 
0 Charmed with the idea of this new power, 5 
| | and incited by the ſenſations I had already ex- 
| | perienced, I continued to pluck the fruit and 
ip to eat. At length, however, an agreeable 


— 


languor ſtealing upon my ſenſes, my limbs be- 
came heavy, and my ſoul ſeemed to loſe its 
activity. 
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activity. My ſenſations, no longer vivid and 
diſtinQ, prefented to me only feeble and irre- 
gular images. In the inſtant, as it were, my 


eyes became uſeleſs, cloſed, and my head, no i 
longer borne up by the ſtrength of the muſcles, N 
ſunk back, and found a ſupport upon the ver- 1 
dant turf beneath me. 10 
To every thing around me I was now loſt 4 ; 
and inſenſible. Of my very exiſtence I re- 1 
tained not the ſmalleſt ſenſation. How long i } 
I continued thus aſleep I know not, for as yet | 9 . 
I had not formed the ſmalleſt idea of time. Wl 
My awaking appeared like a ſecond birth, and wi! 
I only felt that my exiſtence had experienced 1 
a certain interruption, This ſhort annihila- 1 
tion produced in me a ſenſation of fear, and 1 
began to conclude that 1 was not to exiſt for {90 
"aver... © 8 „ 1 
« In this ſtate of doubt and 8 I alſo Bl 
began to ſuſpect that ſleep had robbed me of 1 
ſome part of my late powers, when turning 1 
around, in order to reſolve my doubts, with wh. 
what aſtoniſhment did I behold another form yt 
ſimilar to my own ? I took it for another ſelf; 9 i 
and I imagined that, far from having laſt any fi * 
thing during my late ſtate of annihilation, my 1 1 

exiſtence was in reality doubled. 8 | I ; 1 | 
2 1 « Over l 
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“Over this new being I carried my hand, 


and found, with rapture and aſtoniſhment, that 
it was not a part of myſelf, but ſomething a 
more; ſomething more charming, ſomething 4 
more glorious! nor could I help ſuppoſing that Y 
my exiſtence was about to be transfuſed en- | 


\ tirely into this, as it were, ſecond part of my | 
being. New ideas and new paſſions now aroſe, 
took poſſeſſion of my ſoul, and excited my cu- 

rioſity. By the touch of my hand I found her 

| | to be animated; expreſſion and vivacity darted 

| ö | from her eyes and impreſſed my ſoul, and love 

15 [ ſerved to complete that happineſs which was 

Wh YE 1 begun i in the individual, and every ſenſe was 

18 gratified i in its full 8 


ol | CHAPTER IX. 


OF THE VARIETIES.IN THE HUMAN SPECIES. 


E 


— 


a W 2 2 
ö 
2 


VERY . which we have hitherto ad- 


\ ” — — * ai * 
„ DEE ay nt AAR a, uu 
ö 7 -- - ny — * 2 

5 2 —— Is BY 


I vanced relates to man as an individual. 
f The hiſtory of the ſpecies requires a ſeparate 
| We of which the principal facts can only be 
. derived 

7. 
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rieties, the firſt and the moſt remarkable is 
the colour, the ſecond is the form and ſize, 


and the third is the diſpoſition. Conſidered in 


its full extent, each of theſe objects might 
afford materials for a volume. Our remarks, 
however, ſhall be general, and confined to ſuch 
points as have been eſtabliſhed on vowed 
teſtimony. 


In examining the ſurface of the earth, and 
beginning our enquiries from the north, we 


find in Lapland, and in the northern parts of 


Tartary, a race of ſmall-ſized men, whoſe 
figure is uncouth, and whoſe phyſiognomy is 


as wild as their manners are unpoliſhed. 
Though they ſeem to be of a degenerate ſpe- 
cies they yet are numerous, and the countries 
they occupy are extenſive. 


The Daniſh, Swediſh, and Muſcovite Lap- 


landers, the inhabitants of Nova-Zembla, the 


Borandians, the Samoeides, the Oſtiacks of 
the old continent, the Greenlanders, and the 
ſavages to the north of the Eſquimaux Indians, 
of the new continent, appear to be of one 
common race, which has been extended and 
multiplied along the coaſts of the northern 


Teas, 


derived from the varieties, that are found in the 
inhabitants of different regions. Of theſe va- 
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ſeas, in deſerts and climates, conſidered as 


uninhabitablg by every other nation. Theſe 
people have broad faces and flat noſes; their 


eyes are of a yellowiſh brown, inclining to | 
black, their eye-lids are drawn toward the 


temples, their cheek-bones are extremely pro- 


minent, their mouths are large, the lower part 
of their countenances is narrow, their lips 
thick and turned outward ; their voices are 
. ſhrill, with heads bulky, hair black and ſtraight, 
and ſkin of a tawny colour. They are ſmall 


in ſtature, and though meagre, they yet are of 


a ſquat form. In general their ſize is about 


four feet, and the talleſt exceed not four feet 


and a half. Among theſe people, if there is 
any difference to be found, it depends on the 
greater or leſs degree of deformity. The 
Borandians, for example, are ſtill leſs than the 
Laplanders. The white of their eye is ofa 
darker yellow, and they are alſo more tawny ; 
and their legs, inſtead of being ſlender, like 
| thoſe of the latter, are thick and bulky. The 
Samoeides are more ſquat than the Laplanders ; 
| their heads are larger, their noſes longer, their 


complexion more dark, their legs ſhorter, their 
hair longer, and their beards more ſcanty. 


The Greenlanders have the moſt tawny ſkin, 


its 
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its colour being that of a deep olive, and it is 
even ſaid that ſome of them are as black as 
thoſe of Ethiopia, Throughout them all it is 


to be obſerved, the women are as unſeemly as 


the men; and ſo nearly do they reſemble each 
other, that at firſt it is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh 


them. The women of Greenland are very 


ſmall, but well proportioned; their hair is more 


black, and their ſkin ſofter, than thoſe of the 


Samoeide women : their breaſts are of ſuch 
length that children are able to receive the 
nipple, which is of a jet black, over the mo- 


ther's ſhoulder. Some travellers ſay they have 
no hair but upon the head, and that they are 
not ſubje& to the periodical complaints com- 
mon to the ſex. Their viſage is large, their 


eyes ſmall, black, and lively, and their feet and 


hands are ſhort. In every other reſpect the : 
Samoeide and the Greenland women are ſimi- 


lar. The ſavages north of the Eſquimaux, and 
even in the northern parts of Newfoundland, 
bear a reſemblance to the Greenlanders ; their 


eyes, it is true, are larger, but, like them, they 


are of ſmall ſtature, have flat noſes, and large 
and broad faces. 


Nor is it alone in deformity, i in atis ; 


nels, and in the colour of the hair and eyes, 
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that theſe nations reſemble each other, but alſo 
in their inclinations and manners. Incivility, 
ſu perſtition, and ignorance, are alike conſpi- 


cuous in them all. 


The Daniſh Laplanders have a large black 
cat, which they make a confidant in all their 
ſecrets, a counſellsr in all their difficulties, and 
whom they conſult on all occaſions. Among 
the Swediſh Laplanders, there is in every 
family a drum, for the purpoſe of- conſulting 


the devil; and though they are robuſt and 
nimble, they are yet ſo timid and daſtardly, 


that no inducement can bring them into the 


field of battle. Guſtavus Adolphus undertook, 
but undertook in vain, to form a regiment of 

Laplanders. Indeed there is reaſon to ſup- 
poſe that they cannot live but in their own 
country, and in their own manner. In tra- 


velling over the ice and ſnow, they uſe ſkates 
made of fur, which are in length about two 


ells, and half a foot broad, and which are 


raiſed and pointed before, and faſtened to the 
foot by ſtraps of leather. With . theſe they 
make ſuch diſpatch on the ſnow, that they 


eaſily overtake the ſwifteſt animals. They 


allo uſe a pole, pointed with iron at one end, 
and rounded at the other. This pole ſerves 


to 
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to puſh them along, to direct their courſe, to 


keep them from falling, to ſtop the impetudfity 
of their career, and to kill what game they 


overtake. With their ſkates they deſcend the 
ſteepeſt precipices, and ſcale the moſt craggy 
mountains; nor are the women lefs' ſkilful in 
ſuch exerciſes than the men. They are all 
accuſtomed to the bow and arrow; and it is 
| aſſerted, that the Muſcovite Laplanders launch 
a javelin with ſo much dexterity, that at the 
diſtance of thirty paces they ate ſure to hit a 


mark no larger than a ſilver crown, and with 


They hunt the ermine, the fox, the lynx, and 


the martin, Whoſe ſkins they barter for brandy” 
and tobacco. Their food conſiſts principally 


of dried fiſh, and the fleſh of the bear an@rein- 


deer. 1 the bones of 5 ee and 


„ „„ 


bree, is their bread och ebe Their 


drink is either train- oil or brandy: and when | 


deprived of theſe, their favourite beverage 


is water, in which juniper-berries have been 
infuſed. 


Examined in a moral ſenſe, the Laplanders 


have few virtues, and all the vices of ignorance, 


Immerſed in ſuperſtition and idolatry, 'of a 
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Supreme Being they have no conception ; nor 
is it eaſy to determine which is moſt conſpi- 
cuous, the groſſneſs of their underſtandings, or 
the barbarity of their manners, being equally 
deſtitute of courage and ſhame. Boys and 
girls, mothers and ſons, brothers and ſiſters, 
bathe together naked, without being in the 
ſmalleſt degree aſhamed. When they come 
out of their baths, which are warm, they imme- 
diately go into the rivers. It is the cuſtom 


among all theſe people to offer their wives and 
daughters to ſtrangers, and are much offended 


if the offer is not accepted. 1 
In winter, the Laplanders, clothe themſelves 
with the ſkin of the rein-deer, and in ſummer 


with the ſkins of birds. To the uſes of linen 
they are utter ſtrangers. The women of 


Nova-Zembla have the noſe and ears pierced, 
and ornament them with pendants of blue ſtone; 


and to add a luſtre to their charms, they form 


blue ſtreaks upon their forehead and chin. 
The men wear no hair on the head, and cut 


their beards round. The Greenland women 


dreſs themſelves with the ſkin of the dog-fiſh : 
they alſo paint their faces with blue and yellow, 
and wear, pendants in their ears. They all 
liye under ground, or in huts almoſt ſo, covered 
3 with 
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with the bark of trees, or the bones of fiſhes. | 
Some of them form ſubterraneous trenches, 
from one hut to another, by which, during the 


winter months, they can enjoy the ſociety of their 
neighbours 'without going out. A continued 
ſeries of darkneſs for ſeveral months obliges 
them to illuminate their dreary abodes with 
lamps, in which they burn the ſame train oil 


they uſeas drink. In ſummer they have ſcarcely 
more comfort than in winter, being obliged to 


live perpetually in a thick ſmoke, which is the 
only device they have contrived for the deſtruc- 
tion of gnats, which are perhaps more nume- 


rous in theſe regions of froſt, than in thoſe of 
the moſt ſcorching heat. Under all theſe hard- 
ſhips they are ſubject to few diſeaſes, and they 


live to a prodigious age. So vigorous indeed 


are the old men, that they are hardly to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the young. The only infirmi- 
ty they experience is that of blindneſs, which 


is very common among them. Perpetually 
dazzled by the ſtrong reflection of the ſnow in 
winter, and enveloped in clouds of ſmoke in 


ſummer, few when advanced in years are found 


to retain the uſe of their eyes. 
As all the different tribes or nations, 
therefore, reſemble each other in form, in 
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ſhape, in colour, in manners, and even in od- 
dity of cuſtoms, they are undoubtedly of the 


ſame race of men. The practice of offering 


their women to ſtrangers, and of being pleaſed 


when they are thought worthy careſſes, may 


proceed from a conſciouſneſs of their own de- 
formity as well as that of their women. In 
appearance, the woman whom a ſtranger has 
accepted, they afterwards reſpect for her ſu- 
perior beauty. At any rate it is certain, al- 


though remote from each other, and ſeparated 


by a great ſea, the cuſtom is general in all the 
above countries. We even meet with it among 
the Crim Tartars, the Calmucks, and among 
ſeveral other nations of Siberia and of Tartary, 
where perſonal deformity is almoſt as conſpi- 


cuons as in thoſe of the North. In all the 


neighbouring nations, on the other hand, as in 
China, and in Perſia *, where the women are 


remarkable for beauty, the men are alſo re- 
markable for jealouſy. 


In 


* La Boulai tells us, that in order to prevent all cauſe of 


jealouſy, when the women of Schach die, the place of their in- 


terment is induſtriouſly kept ſecret, in like manner as the an- 


cient Egyptians delayed the embalment of their wives for ſeveral 


days after their deceaſe, that the ſurgeons might have no temp- 


tation, 
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In examining the different nations adjacent 


tothis extenſive territory, which the Laplanders 


occupy, we find they have no affinity. Alone 
are they reſembled by the Oſtiacks and the 
Tonguſians, whoſe ſituation is to the ſouth and 
ſouth-eaſt of the Samoeides. The Samoeides 
and Borandians bear no reſemblance to the 
Ruſſians ; nor do the Laplanders to the Fins, 


the Goths, the Danes, or the Norwegians. 
The Greenlanders are likewiſe entirely dif- 
ferent from the ſavages of Canada, who are tall 
and well proportioned, and though the tribes 
differ from each other, they do more ſo from 


the Laplanders. The Oſtiacks, however, ſeem 
to be a leſs ugly and taller branch of the Sa- 


moides. They live on raw fiſh or fleſh, and 


for drink they prefer blood to water. Like the 
Laplanders and the Samoeides they are im- 
merſed in idolatry ; nor are they known to have 
any fixed abode. In fine, they appear to form 


a ſhade between the race of Laplanders and 


the Tartarians ; or rather, indeed, may it be 
ſaid, that the Laplanders, the Samoeides, the 
Borandians, the Nova-Zemblians, and per- 


| haps the Greenlanders, and the ſavages to the 


north of the Eſquimaux Indians, are Tartars 


reduced to the loweſt point of degeneracy ; 


| | that 
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that the Oſtiacks are leſs degenerated than the 
Tonguſians, who though to the full as ugly, 
are yet more ſizeable and ſhapely. The Sa- 
moeides and Laplanders live in the latitude of 
68 or 69, the Oſtiacks and the Tonguſians in 
that of 60. The Tartars, who are ſituated along 
the Wolga, in the latitude of 55, are groſs, 
ſtupid, and beaſtly ; like the Tonguſians, they 
have hardly any idea of religion, nor will they 
receive for their wives any women until they 
have had an intercourſe with other men. 

The Tartars occupy the greateſt part of 
Aſia, and in fact extend from Ruſſia to Kamtſ- 
chatka, a ſpace in length from 11 to 1200 
leagues, and from 700 to 750 in breadth ; a 
circumference twenty times larger than the 
whole kingdom of France. The Tartars 
terminate China, the kingdoms of Boutan and 
Alva, and the empires of Mogul and Perſia, 
even to the Caſpian ſea, on the north and weſt. 
They ſpread along the Wolga, and over the 
weſt coaſt of the Caſpian Sea, even to Dag- 
heſtan. They have penetrated to the north 
coaſt of the Black Sea, and formed ſettlements 
in the Crimea, and in the neighbourhood of 
Moldavia and the Ukraine. All theſe people 
have the upper part of the face very large and 

wrinkled, 
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wrinkled, even while yet in their youth. Their 
noſes are ſhort and flat, their eyes little, and 
ſunk in their head; their cheek- bones are high; 


the lower part of their face is narrow; their 
chin is long and prominent; their teeth are 


long and ſtraggling; their eye-brows are ſo 
large as to cover the eyes; their eye-lids are 
thick; the face broad and flat; their complec- 
tion tawny, their hair black ; they have but 
little beard, which is diſpoſed like the Chineſe; 
they have thick thighs and ſhort legs, and 
though but of middling ſtature, they are re- 


markably ſtrong and robuſt, The uglieſt of 


them are the Calmucks, in whoſe appearance 
there ſeems to be ſomething frightful. They 


are all wanderers and vagabonds ; and their 


only ſhelter is that of tents, made of hair or 
ſkins. Their food is horſe-fleſh, and fleſh of 
other animals, either raw or a little ſoftened by 
being between the horſe and the ſaddle. They 


eat alſo fiſh dried in the ſun. Their moſt. 
common drink is mare's milk, fermented, with 
millet ground into meal. They all have the 


head ſhaved, excopt a tuft of hair on the top, 


which they let grow ſufficiently long to form 
into treſſes on each fide of the face. The wo- 
men, who are as ugly as the men, wear their 
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hair, which they bind up with bits of copper, 

and other ornaments of the ſame nature. 
The majority of theſe tribes are alike ſtran- 

gers to religion, morality, and decency. They 


are robbers by profeſſion ; and thoſe of Dag- 


heſtan, who live in the neighbourhood of civi- 


lized countries, ſuſtain a great traffic of ſlaves, 


whom they carry off by force, and afterwards 
ſell to the Turks and the Perſians. Their 
wealth conſiſts chiefly of horſes, which are 


more numerous, perhaps, in Tartary than in 


any other part of the world. They live in the 


fame place with their horſes, and are con- 


tinually employed in training, dreſling, and 
exerciſing them, whom they reduce to ſuch 
implicit obedience, that they actually appear to 


underſtand, as it Were, the intention of their 


riders. 

To attain a knowledge of the particular dif. 
ferences which ſubſiſt in the race of Tartars, 
we have only to compare the deſcriptions 
that travellers have given of their different 


tribes. The Calmucks, who are ſituated in 


the neighbourhood of the Caſpian Sea, between 
the Muſcovites and the great Tartars, are, ac- 
cording: to Tavernier, robuſt, but the moſt 
ugly and the moſt deformed. of all human 
| beings. 
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beings. Their faces are ſo flat and ſo broad 
that their eyes, which are uncommonly ſmall, 
are from five to ſix inches aſunder ; and their 
noſes ſo flat that two holes are barely per- 
ceivable inſtead of noſtrils. Next to the Cal- 
mucks, the natives of Dagheſtan rank in the 
claſs of deformity. 


Sea, are leſs ugly than the Calmucks, though 
their faces are broad, their eyes ſmall, and in 


their figures there is a great reſemblance. 


From their intermixture with the Circaſſians, 


the Moldavians, and other neighbouring na- 
tions, it is probable that this race have loſt. 


much of their original uglineſs. The Tartars 
of Siberia have, like the Calmucks, broad 
faces, ſhort flat noſes, and ſma]l eyes; and 
though their language is different, yet they bear 


ſo ſtrong a reſemblance to each other, that they 
can only be conſidered as the ſame people. 
The farther we advance eaſtward we find the 


features of the Tartars are gradually ſoftened, 

but the characteriſtics eſſential to the race {till 
remain. The Mongou Tartars, according to 
Palafox, who conquered China, and who were 


the moſt poliſhed, though they are the leaſt 
5 de formed, yet, like all the other tribes, their 
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eyes are ſmall, faces broad and flat, ſcanty 
beards, either black or red ; their noſes com- 
preſſed and ſhort, and their complexions tawny. 


The people of Thibet, and the other ſouthern 


provinces of Tartary, are alſo of a more 
agreeable aſpect. Mr. Sanchez, formerly 


firſt phyſician to the Ruſſian army, a gentle- 
man diſtinguiſhed by his abilities, has oblig- 
ingly communicated to me in writing the re- 
marks he had made in the courſe of his travels 


through Tartary. 


In the years 1735, 1736, and 1737, he vi- 
ſited the Ukraine, the banks of the Don to 


the ſea of Zabach, and the confines of Cuban 
to Aſoph. He traverſed the deſarts between 
the countries of the Crimea and Backmut; he 


went among the Calmucks, who wander about 


without any fixed habitation, from the kingdom 
of Caſan to the banks of the Don; as alſo the 
Crimea and Nogai-Tartars, who wander be- 
tween the Crimea and the Ukraine, and like- 


wiſe the Kergiſſi and Tcheremiſſi-Tartars, 


who are ſituated to the north of Aſtracan, be- 
tween the latitudes of 50 and 60. Theſe ac- 
cording to him are more diminutive and ſquat, 
leſs active and more corpulent ; their eyes are 

black, conplenions: tawny, and their faces 
"= N aer 


U 
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larger and broader than thoſe we have mention- 
ed. He adds, that among theſe Tartars, he 
ſaw numbers of men and women who had no 


reſemblance to them, but were as white as 


the people of Poland. They have many ſlaves 
among them, brought from among the Ruſſians 
and Poles; and as their religion admits a num- 


ber of wives and concubines; and as their Sul- 
tans and Murzas, or nobles, prefer the women of 
Georgia and Circaſſia for their wives, the chil- 


_ dren produced from ſuch alliances are leſs ugly, 
and more fair than from conneQions among 


themſelves. There is even a whole tribe of 


Tartars, called Kabardinſki-Tartars, who are 


remarkable for their beauty. Of theſe Mr. : | 
Sanchez ſaw three hundred on horſeback, who 


were going to enter in the ſervice of Ruſſia ; 


and he declares that he never ſaw men of a more 
noble and manly figure; their complexions 
were fair, freſh and ruddy ; their eyes were 
large and black, and they were tall and well 


proportioned. He was aſſured by the Lieute- 
nant-general of Serapikin, who had made a 


long reſidence at Kabarda, that the women 


were equally handſome; but this tribe, ſo dif- 
ferent from all the Tartars around them, 


nM came | 
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came originally from the Ukraine, and re- 

moved to Kabarda about the Arne. of the 
laſt century. 


Though the Tartar blood is intermixed, on | 


one ſide with that of the Chineſe, and on the 
other with that of the Oriental Ruſſians, yet 
there is ſufficient characteriſtics of the race 


remaining to ſuppoſe them of one common 
ſtock. Among the Muſcovites are numbers, 
whoſe forms of viſage and body bear a ſtrong 


reſemblance to thoſe of the Tartars. The 


Chineſe are totally different in their diſpoſi- 


tions, manners and cuſtoms. The Tartars are 


naturally fierce, warlike, and addicted to the 


chace, inured to fatigue, fond of independence, 
and to a degree of brutality uncivilized. Al- 
together oppoſite are the manners of the Chi- 
neſe; they are effeminate, pacific, indolent, 
ſuperſtitious, ſiaviſh, and full of ceremony and 


compliment. In their features and form, 


however, there is ſo ſtriking a reſemblance, as 
to leave a doubt whether they did not l 
from the ſame race. 

Some travellers tell us, that the Chineſe are 
large and fat, their limbs well proportioned, 
their faces broad and round, their eyes ſmall, eye- 

| brows 


oh 
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brows large, their eye-lids turned upwards, and 
their noſes ſhort and flat ; that upon the chin 
they. have very little beard, and upon each lip 


not more than ſeven or eight tufts of hair. 


Thoſe who inhabit the ſouthern provinces are 
more brown and tawny than thoſe in the 
northern ; that in colour they reſemble the na- 
tives of Mauzitania, or the more ſwarthy Spa- 


niards; but thoſe in the middle nen are 


as fair as the Germans. 

According to Dampier and others, the Chi- 
neſe are not all fat and bulky, but they conſider 
being ſo as an ornament to the human figure. 
In ſpeaking of the iſland of St. John, on the 
coaſt of China, the former ſays, that the inha- 
bitants are tall, erect, and little encumbered with 


fat; that their countenances are long, and their 
foreheads high; their eyes little, their noſe to- 


lerably large, and raiſed in the middle; their 
mouths of a moderate ſize, their lips rather 
thin, their complexion aſnh- colour, and their 
hair black; that they have naturally little beard, 
and even that they pluck out, leaving only a 
few hairs upon the chin and upper lip. 

According to Le Gentil, the Chineſe have 
nothing diſagreeable in their countenance, eſ- 
W in the northern provinces. In the 
ok | | ſouthern 
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ſouthern ones, when neceſſarily much expoſed 


to the ſun, they are ſwarthy. That in general 
their eyes are ſmall and of an oval form, their 


| noſe ſhort, their bodies thick, and their ſtature 
of a middling height; he aſſures us that the 


women do every thing in their power to make 


their eyes appear little and oblong, that for 
this purpoſe it is a conſtant practice with 


young girls, inſtructed by their mothers, for- 
cibly to extend their eye-lids. This, with the 
addition of a flat noſe, ears long, large, open, 
and pendent, is accounted complete beauty. 


He adds, their complexion is delicate, their 
lüps of a fine vermillion, their mouths well 
proportioned, their hair very black, but that 


chewing beetle blackens their teeth, and by the 
uſe of paint they ſo greatly injure their ſkin, 


that before the age of thirty they have all the 


appearance of old age. 


Palafox aſſures us that the Chineſe are more 


fair than the oriental Tartars; that they have 


alſo leſs beards, but that in every other re- 


ſpect their viſages are nearly the ſame. It is 
very uncommon, he ſays, to ſee blue eyes either 
in China or in the Philippine iſlands; and when 


ſeen, it is in Europeans, or in thoſe of Euro- 


ren parents 
Lnlzo 
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Inigo de Biervillas aſſerts, that the women 
of China are better made than the men. Of 


the latter, he ſays, their viſages are large and 


complex ions rather yellow; their noſes broad, 


and generally compreſſed, and their bodies are 


of a thickneſs greatly reſembling that of a 


Hollander. The women, on the contrary, 
though they are generally rather fat than other- 


wiſe, are however of a free and eaſy ſhape ; 
their complexion and ſkin are admirable; and 
their eyes are incomparably fine ; but from the 


great pains taken to compreſs it in their in- 


fancy, there are few to be ſeen of whoſe noſe 
the ſhape is even tolerable. 


All the Dutch travellers allow that the 
Chineſe have in general broad faces, ſmall 


eyes, flat noſes, and hardly any beard ; that 


the natives of Canton, and the whole of the. 
ſouthern coaſt, are as tawny as the inhabitants 
of Fez, in Africa, but that thoſe of the interior 


provinces are moſtly fair. Now if we com- 
pare the deſcriptions we have already given, 
from the above authors, of the Chineſe and 


Tartars, hardly will a doubt remain that, al- 


though they differ a little in ſtature and coun- 
tenance, they originate from one ſtock, and that 


the points in which they differ proceed en- 
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tirely either from the climate, or the mixture 
of races. Chardin ſays, ** the ſize of the little 
Tartars is commonly fmaller than the Euro- 


peans by four inches, and they are thicker in 


the fame proportion. Their complexion is of 


the colour of copper; their faces are flat, large, 
and ſquare; their noſes compreſſed; and their 


eyes are little. Now theſe are exactly the 
features of the inhabitants of China, for I have 
found, after the moſt minute inveſtigation, that 


there is the fame conformation of face and 


body throughout the nations to the eaſt and 


north of the Caſpian Sea, and to the eaſt of the 


peninſula of Malacca. From this' circum- 
ſtance I was inclined to believe that, however 
different they may appear either in their com- 


plexion or manners, they proceed from one 


ſtock, for difference of colour depends entirely 


upon the quality of the climate and the food; 
and difference in manners is determined by the 
nature of the ſoil, and by the been or leſs 


degree of opulence.” 


Father Parennin, who lived long f in China, 
and whoſe obſervations are fo accurate and ſo 
minute, tells us, that the weſtern neighbours 
aof the Chineſe, from Thibet northward to 
Chamo, differ from the Chineſe in manners;. 


language, 
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language, phyſiognowy, and external confor- 
mation; that they are a people rude, ignorant, 


and flothful, charges that cannot be laid to the 
Chineſe ; and that when any of theſe Tartars 


go to Pekin, and the | Chineſe are aſked the 


reaſon of this difference, they anſwer, that it 


proceeds from the water and the ſoil ; in other 
words, that it is the nature of the country 
which produces this change upon the bodies 
and diſpoſitions of the inhabitants. He adds, 
that this remark ſeems to be more applicable 


with reſpect to China than to any other coun- 
try he ever ſaw ; that following the emperor 
northward into Tartary, to the latitude of 48, 
he found Chineſe from Nanquin who had 


ſettled there, whoſe children had become actual 
Mongous, being bow-legged, with their heads 
ſunk into their ſhoulders, and a countenance | 


/ 


which created diſguſt. | 


So ſtrongly do the Japaneſe ae the 


Chineſe, that we can hardly ſcruple to rank 
them in the ſame claſs. Living in a more 
ſouthern climate they are more yellow or more 
brown. In general their ſtature is ſhort, their 
face, as well as noſe, broad and flat, their eyes 
ſmall, - their hair black, and their beard little 


more than perceptible, They are haughty, 
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fond of war, full of dexterity and vigour, civil 
and obliging, ſmooth-tongued, and courteous, 


but fickle and vain. With aſtoniſhing pa- 


tience they ſuſtain hunger, thirſt, cold, heat, 
fatigue, and all the other hardſhips of life. 
Their ceremonies, or rather grimaces, in eat- 


Ing, are numerous and uncouth. They are 


laborious ſkilful artificers, and in a word, their 


diſpoſitions, manners, and cuſtoms are the 


ſame as the Chineſe. 
One cuſtom which they have in common, 
and which is, ſo to contract the feet of the 


women, that they are hardly able to ſupport 


themſelves. Some travellers mention, that in 
China, when a girl has paſſed her third year, 
they bend the foot in ſuch a manner that the 


toes are made to come under the ſole ; that 
they apply to it a ſtrong water, which burns 


away the fleſh; and then they wrap them up 
in a number of bandages. They add, that 
the women feel the pain of this operation 


all their lives; that they walk with great 


difficulty ; and that their gait is to the laſt 


degree ungraceful. Other travellers ſay that 


they only compreſs the foot with ſo much 
violence as to prevent its growth ; but they 


unanimouſly allow, that every woman of con- 


dition, 
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dition, and even every handſome woman muſt 


have a foot ſmall enough to enter with eaſe the 


Upper of a child of ſix years old. 
The Japaneſe, and the Chineſe, we may 
thertfare conclude proceed from the ſame 


ſtock, that for their civilization we muſt recur 
to a very diſtant period of antiquity, and that 
they differ more from the Tartars in their man- 


ners than their figure. To this civilization, 
the excellence of the ſoil, the mildneſs of the 


climate, and their vicinity to the ſea, have per- 
haps greatly contributed; while the Tartars, 


from their inland ſituation, and being ſeparated 
from other nations by high mountains, have 
remained wanderers over their vaſt deſarts, 


which are ſituated under a climate to the laſt 


degree inclement, eſpecially towards the north. 
The country of Jeſſo, which is to the north 
of Japan, and which, from its ſituation, the 
climate might be expected to be temperate, is 
however cold, barren, and mountainous, and 
its inhabitants are altogether different from 
thoſe of China and Japan. They are igno- 
rant and brutal, without manners, and without 
arts. Their bodies are ſhort and thick; their 
hair long, their eyes black, their foreheads 
flat; and their complexions, though yellow, is 
father leſs ſo than that of the Japaneſe. Over 
their 
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their bodies, Fee even 1 the face, they have ir 

much hair; they live like ſavages, and their We 

food conſiſts of the oily parts of whales and * 

other fiſhes. They are to the laſt degree in- 8 

dolent and ſlovenly; their children go almoſt N 

naked; nor have their women deviſed any ex- a 

| ternal ornament beyond that of painting their P 

; eye-brows and lips of a blue colour. The ſole 2 

| ; occupation and pleaſure of the men are hunt- i 

t ing and fiſhing ; and though they have ſome i 

== cuſtoms ſimilar to the Japaneſe, as that of qua- 2 

1 | vering when they ſing, yet in general they ; 

| bear a much more ſtriking reſemblance to the © 

| northern Tartars, or to the een than to WW. 

|} the Japaneſe. py — 

1 In examining nations . to China, on 
| the ſouth and weſt, we find that the Cochin- 


Chineſe, who inhabit a mountainous region to 
the ſouthward of China, are more tawny and 
more ugly than the Chineſe; and that the Ton- 

quineſe, whoſe country is more fertile, and 
whoſe climate is more mild, are in every re- 

ſpect . more handſome. 

According to Dampier, the Tonquineſe are 
of a middling height; and though their com- 
plexion is tawny, their ſkin is ſo delicate and 
ſmooth, that the ſmalleſt change is perceptible 

t in 


— — IS 
2 , 2 
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in their countenance, when they happen either 
to grow pale, or to redden; a circumſtance in 


which they differ from all Aber Indians. In 
common their viſage is flat and oval; their 
noſe and lips are thick; and they . every 


art, in order to render their teeth as black a as 
poſſible. 


Theſe nations, therefore, differ but little 
from the Chineſe. They reſemble the natives 


of the ſouthern provinces in colour; if they 


are more tawny, it is becauſe they live in a 
warmer climate; and though their faces areleſs 


flat, and their noſes leſs contracted, we yet 
cannot help conſidering them as a people of 


the ſame origin. 


Thus it is alſo with the natives of Siam, of 
Pegu, of Aracan, of Laos, &c. Of all theſe 


the features have a conſiderable reſemblance to 


thoſe of the Chineſe ; and though they differ 


from them in colour, yet their affinity to the 


Chineſe is greater than to the other Indians. - 


The ſize of the Siameſe, ſays Loubere, is ra- 
ther ſmall, their bodies are well proportioned, 
their faces are large, and their check- bones pro- 
minent, their forehead is ſuddenly contracted, 


and terminates in a point like the chin ; their 


12 are ſmall and oblique; the white of the 
"oye 
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eye is ſomewhat yellow; their checks are hot 


low, from the elevation of the cheek-bones ; 
their mouths are large, their lips thick, their 
teeth black, their complexion is coarſe, and of 
a brown colour mixed with red, or, according 
to ſome travellers, of an aſh-colour, to which 


the continual ſultrineſs of the air contributes 
as much as the birth; their noſe is thort and 
rounded at the point; their ears are large, and 
the bigger they are the more _ are held in 


eſtimation. 


This taſte for SEE ears Is highly prevalent 
in the eaſt ; in different places different arts are 
uſed to'render them ſo, and in ſome they draw 
them down almoſt to the ſhoulders. As for 


the Siameſe, however, their ears are naturally 
larger than ours; their hair is thick, black, 


and ſtraight; and both ſexes wear it ſo ſhort, 


that it does not deſcend lower than the ear. 


They anoint their lips with a kind of perfum- 
ed pomatum, which makes them appear very 


pale ; they have little beard, and that they 

pluck out by the roots ; nor is it cuſtomary 

with them to pare their nails. | 
Struys ſays, that the Siameſe women wear 


pendants in their ears of ſuch maſs and weight, 
that the holes become ſo large the thumb may 


. | EE | 5 
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be put throu gh them. He adds, that the com- 


plexion of both ſexes is tawny; that though 
not tall, they are ſhapely; and that the 
Siameſe are in general a mild and a civilized 
people. 

According to Father Tachard, the Siameſe 


are exceedingly alert, and have among them 


tumblers, &c. not leſs expert and ſkilful than 
thoſe in Europe. He ſays, that the cuſtom 


they have of blackening the teeth, proceeds 
from an idea that it is not becoming in man 


to have teeth white like the brute creation; 


that it is for this reaſon they begrime them 


with black varniſh, and then abſtain from 
meat for ſeveral days, that it may e 
adhere. | 


The inhabitants of the 1 84 of Page 


and Aracan are more black, yet bear a ſtrong 
reſemblance both to the Siamefe and the 
Chineſe, Thoſe of Aracan put great value 
upon a forehead large and flat, and to render 

them ſo, they apply a plate of lead to the fore- 
head of their children the minute they are 
born. Their noſtrils are large, their eyes are 


ſmall and lively, and their ears are of fuch 
length as to hang over their ſhaulders. They 
feed without diſguſt on mice, rats, ſerpents, 
vol. Iv. = of and 
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and fiſh, however corrupted. Their women 
are tolerably fair, and their ears are as long as 
thoſe of the men. The people of Achen, who 


are ſituated farther north than thoſe of Aracan, 
have alſo flat viſages, and an olive-coloured 
ſkin; they allow their boys to go quite naked, 
and their girls have only a flight plate of ſilver 
to conceal what Nature diQates. - 


None of theſe nations differ much 1 the 


Chineſe, and all reſemble the Tartars in the 
| ſmallneſs of their eyes, the largeneſs of their 
viſage, and the olive colour of their ſkin. In 


proceeding. ſouthward the features begin to 
change more ſenſibly. The inhabitants of 
Malacca, and of the iſland of Sumatra, are 


black, diminutive, lively, and well proportion- 


ed. Though naked from the middle upward, 
a little Kind of ſcarf excepted, which they wear 
ſometimes over the right and ſometimes over 


the left ſhoulder, their aſpect is fierce. They 


are naturally brave, and even formidable when 
they have ſwallowed a certain quantity of 


opium, which intoxicates them with a kind 


| of fury. 


According to Daniglir, the intiabitacits of 
Sumatra and Malacca are of the ſame race; 
"ay ſpeak an the lde language, and they 

have 


— 
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have the ſame bold and haughty diſpoſition. 


They are of a middling ſtature, their viſage 


long, their eyes black, their noſes of a mo- 
derate ſize, their lips thin, and their teeth : are 
blackened. 


In the iſland of Puguiztan, 'c or Piſſagan; 


within 16 leagues of Sumatra, the natives are 


tall and of a yellow complexion, like the 
Brazilians ; their hair is long, and they go 
completely naked. Thoſe of the Nicobar 
iſlands, which lie northward of Sumatra, are 


of a tawny or yellowiſh colour, and they alſo 


go naked. In ſpeaking of theſe laſt iſlanders, 
Dampier ſays, that they are tall and well pro- 
portioned ; that their viſage is long, their hair 


black and ſtraight, and their noſes of a mode- - 


rate ſize; that the women have no eye-brows, 
which it is probable they do not ſuffer to grow. 


In Sombreo, an iſland north of the Nicobar 
| iſlands, the inhabitants are very black, and 


they paint their faces with room yrs and 
other colours. | 


Theſe natives of Malacca, of Sumatra, and 


of the little adjacent iſlands, though different 
from each other, are much more.ſo from the 
Chineſe and the Tartars, and ſeem to have 


ſprung from another race. The inhabitants of 


„ Java, 
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the Brazilians. Their complexion, ſays he, is 
cular, though in ſize they are neither very tall 


flabby, their eyes ſmall, their eyebrows inclin- 
ed to the temples, and their beards thin and 
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Java are well made and robuſt ; that they are 
lively and reſolute ; and that the extreme heat 
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but of a purpliſh red, and that "uy are mild, 


lels tawny than the men, that their counte- 
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Java, nevertheleſs, have not the ſmalleſt re- 
ſemblance to thoſe of Sumatra and Malacca, 
while to the Chineſe (the colour alone ex- 
cepted, which, like the Malaccas, is red mixed 
with black) they ſeem to be intimately related, 
Pigafetta deſcribes them as a people not unlike 


coarſe, and their bodies are ſquare and muſ- 


nor very ſhort; their viſage is flat, their cheeks 
ſhort. Father Tachard ſays, that the people of 


of the climate obliges them to go almoſt naked. 
From other deſcriptions it appears, that the in- 
habitants of Java are neither black nor white, 


familiar and courteous. 


Legat informs us, that the women of Tov; 
who are not expoſed to the rays of the ſun, are 


nance is comely, their breaſts prominent and 
ſhapely, their complexions beautiful, though 
brown; their hands delicate, their air ſoft, 
their eyes brilliant, their ſmile agreeable, and 
that 
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5 ſpirit. 


Of the Dutch travellers, the generality allow, 


that the natives of this iſland are robuſt, well 
proportioned, nervous, and full of muſcular 
vigour ; that their viſage is flat, their cheek- 


bones broad and prominent, their eye-lids large, 


their eyes ſmall, their hair long, and their com- 
plexion tawny ; that they have little beard ; 
that they wear their hair and their nails very 


long; and that in order to beautify their teeth, 
they poliſh them with files. In a little iſland 


fronting that of Java, the women are tawny, 


their eyes ſmall, their mouths large, their noſes 


flat, and their hair long and black. 


From all theſe accounts we may infer, that 


the inhabitants of Java greatly reſemble the 


Tartars and Chineſe ; while thoſe of Malacca, 
Sumatra, and of the neighbouring little iſlands 


differ from them equally in the features of the 
face, and in the form of the body. This may 
have very naturally happened ; for the penin- 


ſula of Malacca, the iſlands of Sumatra and 


Java, as well as all the other iſlands of the 
Indian Archipelago, muſt have been peopled 
by the nations of the neighbouring continents, 


and eren by the Europeans, who have had ſet- 
tlements 


that numbers of them dance with elegance and 
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tlements there for theſe three hundred years. 
This muſt have occaſioned a very great va- 
riety in the inhabitants, both in the features 


and colour, and in the form of the body and 


proportion of the limbs. In the ifland of Java, 
for example, there is a people called the Cha- 
crelas, who are altogether different, not only 
from the natives of the iſland, but even from 
all the other Indians. Theſe Chacrelas are 
white and fair, and their eyes are ſo weak that, 


incapable of ſupporting the light of the ſun, 


they go about with them lowered and almoſt 


_ cloſed till Nw when their viſion becomes 


more ſtrong. 

According to Pyrard, all the inhabitants of 
the Malacca iſlands are ſimilar to thoſe of Su- 
matra and Java in manners, mode of living, 
habits, language, and colour. According to 
Maldeſlo, the men are rather black than tawny, 


and the women are more fair. They have all, 
he ſays, black hair, large eyes, eye-brows and 


eye-lids, and bodies vigorous and robuſt. They 
are alſo nimble and active ; and though their 
hair very ſoon becomes grey, they yet live to 
a great age. Each iſland, he farther remarks, 
has its particular language; nor can it be 
doubted but that they have been peopled by 

| different 
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different nations. The inhabitants of Borneo, 
and of Baly, he adds, are rather black than 
tawny ; but according to other travellers, they 
are only brown like the other Indians. Carreri 


ſays, that the inhabitants of Ternate are of the 


ſame colour as thoſe of Malacca, which is alittle 


darker than thoſe of the Philippine iſlands ; that 


their countenances are comely ; that the men 


are more ſhapely than the women, and that 


both beſtow particular care upon their hair. 
The Dutch travellers tell us, that the na- 

tives of the iſland of Banda are remarkable for 

longevity ; that they have ſeen one man at the 


age of 130, and numbers on the verge of that 


period ; that in general they are indolent and 


inactive; and that while the men amuſe them- 


ſelves in ſauntering abroad, the women are 


ſubjected to all the offices of labour at home. 


Dampier obſerves, that the original natives of 


the iſland of Timor, which is one of thoſe 


moſt adjacent to New Holland, are a mid- 


dling ſize, and of an erect form; that their 
limbs are ſlender, their viſages long, their hair 


black and briſtly, and their ſkin exceedingly 


black ; that they are alert and dexterous, but 


ſuperlatively indolent and ſlothful. He adds, 


however, that the inhabitants of the Bay of 
7 Laphao 
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Laphao are, for the moſt part, tawny or Cop- 
per- coloured. 
In turning northward we find Manilla, and 


the other Philippine iſlands, of which the in- 


habitants are perhaps more intermixed than 
thoſe of any other region in the univerſe, by 
the alliances they have formed with the Spa- 
niards, the Indians, the Chineſe, the Malabars, 
the blacks, &c. The negroes, who live in 
the rocks and woods of Manilla, differ entirely 
from the other inhabitants; of ſome the hair 
is ſhort and frizly, like the negroes of Angola, 


and of others it is long. Their colour con- 
ſiſts of various ſhades of black. According to 


Gemelli Carreri, there are ſome among them 
who, like the iſlanders mentioned by Ptolemy, 
have tails of the length of four or five inches, 
This traveller adds, that he has been aſſured, 
by Jeſuits of undoubted teſtimony, that in the 


iſland of Mindoro, which'is not far from Ma- 


nilla, there is a race of men called Manghians, 
who have all tails of that length, and that ſome 
of theſe men had even embraced the Catholic 
faith ; that they are of an olive colour, and 

have long hair. 
Dampier ſays, that. the inhabitants of the 
iſland of Mindanao, which i is one of the prin- 
| _ cipal 


Pr 
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_ cipal and moſt: ſoutherly of the Philippines, 
are of a middling height ; that their limbs are 


ſmall, their bodies erect, their heads ſmall» 


their viſages oval, their foreheads flat, their 
eyes biack and ſmall, their noſes ſhort, their 
mouths moderate, their lips thin and red, their 
teeth black, their hair black and ſmooth, and 
their ſkin tawny, but of a brighter yellow than 


many of the other Indians; that in point of 


complexion the women have the advantage of 
the men ; that they are alſo more ſhapely, and 


have features tolerably regular; that the men 


are in general ingenious and alert, but ſlothful, 
and addicted to thievery. 


Northward of Manilla is the iſland of 


Formoſa, ſituated at no great diſtance from 
the coaſt of F okien, in China, but the natives 
bear no reſemblance to the Chineſe. Accord- 
ing to Struys, the Formoſans are of ſmall 
ſtature, particularly thoſe who inhabit the 


mountains, and that they have broad faces. 


The women have large coarſe breaſts, and a 
beard like the men ; their ears, naturally long, 
they render {till more ſo by thick ſhells, which 
they wear as pendants ; their hair is black and 
long, and their complexions are of different 


degrees of yellow. Though averſe to labour, 
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they are yet admirably ſkilled in the uſe of the 
javelin and bow; theyare excellent ſwimmers, 
and run with incredible ſwiftneſs. Struys de- 
clares, that in this iſland he actually ſaw a man 
with a tail above a foot long, covered with a 
reddiſh hair, not unlike that of an ox, and that 
this man aſſured him, if it was a blemiſh to 
have a tail it proceeded from the climate, for 
all the natives of the ſouthern part of the Hand 
had tails like himſelf. 

I know not what eredit we ouch t to give to 
this relation of Struys, for if the fact be true, 
it muſt at leaſt be exaggerated; it differs from 


what other travellers have ſaid with reſpect to 


theſe men with tails, and even from the account 
of Ptolemy, and from that of Mark Paul, the 
latter of whom, in his geographical deſcription, 
ſays, that in the kingdom of Lambry there are 
* mountaineers who have tails of the length of 
the hand. Struys ſeems to reſt upon the au- 
thority of Mark Paul, as Gemelli Carreri does 
upon that of Ptolemy, though the tail he men- 
tions to have ſeen is widely different in its di- 
menſions from thoſe of the blacks of Manilla, 
the inhabitants' of Lambry, and other places, 
"8s deſcribed * other writers. | 


Sor ip | The 
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Tune editor of the deſcription of che iſland of 


Formoſa, from the memoirs of Pſalmanazar, 


makes no mention of a people ſo very extraor- 


dinary; but ſays, that though the climate is 


4 


exceedingly hot, the women, thoſe eſpecially. 
who are not expoſed to, the rays of the ſun, 
are exceedingly fair and beautiful ; that with 
certain lotions they take particular care to 
preſerve their complexion ; that they are 
equally attentive to the beauty of their teeth, 
and inſtead of rendering them black, like the 
Japaneſe and Chineſe, they uſe every effort to 
keep them white ; that the men are not tall, 
but thick and ſtrong ; that they are commonly 


vigorous, indefatigable, ſkilful in war, and | 


dexterous in manual exerciſes. 
In their accounts of the natives of Formoſa, 
the Dutch travellers differ from all thoſe we 


have yet mentioned. Mandelflo, as well as 
the writers of the collection of voyages, which 
paved the way for the eſtabliſhment of the 


Dutch Eaſt-India Company, informs us that 
theſe iſlanders are taller than the Europeans ; 
that the colour of their ſkin is of a dark brown; 
that their bodies are hairy; and that the wo- 


men are low in ſtature, but robuſt, fat, and 


tolerably proportioned, 
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In few writers reſpecting this iſland do we 
find any mention of 'men with tails; and of 
| the form! and features, of the natives, authors 
differ alſo prodigiouſly. With reſpe& to one 
fact they ſeem, however, to agree, though it is 
not perhaps leſs extraordinary, namely, that 
the women are not allowed to bear- children 
before the age of 35, though allowed to marry 
long before that period. In ſpeaking of this 
cuſtom, Rechteren thus expreſſes himſelf: 
After the women are married, they muſt not 
become mothers till they have completed their 
35th or 37th year. When they happen to be 
pregnant before that time, their prieſteſſes 
trample upon their bellies with their feet, and 
thus occaſion a miſcarriage, as painful and dan- 
gerous, if not more ſo than the natural labour. 
To bring a child into the world previous to the 
age preſcribed, would be not only a diſgrace 
but an enormous crime. I have ſeen women 
who had ſuffered 16 of theſe forced miſcar- 
riages, and were only allowed to bring into 
the world their 17th child.“ 
The Mariana-iſlands, or the Ladrones, 
which are the moſt remote from the eaſtern 
_ coaſt, are inhabited by a people rude and un- 
civilized. Father Gobien ſays that, till the 
arrival 
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arrival of the Europeans, they had never ſeen 
fire; and that nothing could exceed their 
aſtoniſhment when, on the arrival of Ma- 
gellan, they firſt beheld it. Their com- 
plex1on 1s tawny, though leſs brown than that 
of the natives of the Philippines; in ſtrength 
and robuſtneſs they ſurpaſs the Europeans. 


They are tall and well proportioned ; and 


though they feed ſolely on roots, fruits, and 
fiſh, they are very corpulent, which, however, 
does not check their nimbleneſs and activity. 
They live to a great age; nor is it uncommon 
to find among them perſons who, ſtrangers 


| to ſickneſs, have already reached their rooth 


you . 


and fo ſtrong that they can raiſe a weight of 


500 pounds upon their ſhoulders. In general 


their hair is frizly, their noſes thick, their 


eyes are large, and their colour like that of. 


the Indians. The natives of Guan, one of 


theſe iſlands, have long black hair, large noſes, 
thick lips, white teeth, long viſages, and fierce 


aſpects. They are alſo exceedingly robuſt ; and 
it is ſaid they do not in height meaſure leſs than 
ſeven feet, 


Southward 


— 


Carreri ſays, that the natives of theſe 
iſlands are of a gigantic figure, corpulent, 
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Southward of the Mariana iſlands, and eaſt- 
ward of the Malaccas, we find the country 


of the Papous, and New Guinea, which ſeem 
to be the moſt ſouthern regions. Argenſola 


tells us, that the Papous are as black as the 
Caffres, that their hair is frizly, and their 


countenance meagre and diſagreeable. In this 


country, nevertheleſs, there are people as fair 
as the Germans; but their eyes are exceedingly 
weak and delicate. According to Le Maire, 


they are not only very black, but alſo ſavage 


and brutal ; they wear rings in their ears and 
noſtrils, and ſometimes! alſo in the partition of 
the noſe; they likewiſe wear bracelets of mo- 
ther-of-pearl above the elbows and on the 
wriſts, and cover their heads with a cap made 
of the bark of a tree painted with ſeveral co- 


lours. They are well proportioned, have a 
ſufficiency of beard; their teeth are black, as 


is alſo the hair, which, though frizly, is not 
ſo woolly as that of the negroes. They run 

very faſt, and their weapons conſiſt of clubs, 
ſpears, and ſabres, made of hard wood, the 
uſe of iron being unknown to them. They 


alſo employ their teeth as weapons, and bite 


like dogs; beetle and pimente mixed with chalk 
make part of their food. The women are of 


hideous 
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hideous aſpect; their breaſts hang down to the 
navel ; their bellies are extremely prominent; 
their arms and limbs are ſmall ; and i in their 
viſages they reſemble ſo many es. 

Dampier ſays, that the natives of the iſland 
of Sabala, in New Guinea, are a claſs of taw- 
ny Indians, with long black hair, and whoſe 
manners are not much different from thoſe of 
Mindanao, and the other oriental iflands ; but 
beſides. them, it is alſo peopled by negroes, 
with ſhort woolly hair. Speaking of another 
iſland, which he calls Garret-Denys, he ſays, 
that the natives are black, vigorous, and well 
ſhaped ; that their heads are large and round ; 
that their hair, which they cut in different 
faſhions, and tinge with different colours, as 
red, white, and yellow, is ſhort and frizly ; 
that their faces are large and round, and their 
noſes thick and flat; that nevertheleſs their 
phyſiognomy would not be abſolutely diſagree- 
able, did they not thruſt a kind of peg, about 
one inch thick and four inches long, acroſs 
the noſtrils, ſo that both ends may touch the 
cheek-bones ; ; and that they pierce their ears 
with ſimilar pegs. 

According to the ſame author, the natives 

of the coaſt of "ow Holland, which is in the 


latitude 
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katie of 16, 1 to the ſouth of the iſland 


of Timor, are of all mankind perhaps the 
moſt miſerable, and the moſt upon a level with 
the brutes. They are tall, ere, and thin; 
their limbs are long and ſlender ; their heads 
are large; their foreheads round, and their 
eye-brows thick. Their eye-lids are always 
half ſhut; a habit they contract in their infan- 
cy to ſave their eyes from the gnats, and as they 
never open their eyes, they cannot ſee at a 


diſtance without raiſing their head, as if look- 


ing at ſomething over their heads. Their noſes 
and lips are thick, and their mouths large. 
They pull out, it would ſeem, the two front 
teeth of the upper jaw; for in neither ſex, nor 
at any age, are they ever found to poſſeſs theſe 
teeth. They have no beard; their viſage is 


long, nor does it contain one pleaſing feature. 


Their hair is ſhort, black, and frizly, like that of 
the negroes; and their ſkin is as black as thoſe. 
of Guinea. Their whole cloathing conſiſts of 
a bit of the bark of a tree, faſtened round the 
middle. They have no houſes, and they ſleep 
on the bare ground, without any covering. 
They aſſociate, men, women, and children, 
promiſcuouſly, in troops, to the number of 20 
or 30. Their only ood is a ſmall fiſh, which 
| they 
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they catch by forming reſervoirs in little arms 
of the ſea, and to every kind of grain or bread 
they are utter ſtrangers. 

The natives of another part of New Hol- 
land, in the 22d or 23d degree of ſouth lati- 


tude, ſeem to be of the ſame race as thoſe 
we have now deſcribed ; they are ugly to an 


extreme; their eyes have the ſame defect 


as thoſe of the others; their ſkin is black, 


their hair frizly, and their bodies tall and 
ſlender. 

From theſe deſcriptions it t appears, that the 
iſlands and coaſts of the Indian ocean are 
peopled by men widely different from each 


other. The natives of Malacca, of Sumatra, . 


and of the Nicobar iſlands, appear to derive 


their origin from thoſe of the peninſula of 


Indus, and thoſe of Java from the Chineſe, 


the white men excepted, who go by the name 
of Chacrelas, and who muſt have ſprung from 


the Europeans. The natives of the Malacca 
iſlands ſeem alſo in general to have originated 
from the Indians in the peninſula ; but thoſe 
of the iſland of Timor, which is near to New 
Holland, are almoſt ſimilar to the people of 
that country. Thoſe of Formoſa, and the 


Mariana iſlands, reſemble each other in ſize, 
. K vigour 
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vigour and features, and ſeem to form a race 


diſtinct from that of every other people around 


them. The Papus, and other nations in the 
neighbourhood of New Guinea, are real blacks, 


and reſemble thoſe of Africa, though at a pro- 
digious diſtance from that continent, and ſepa- 


rated from it by a ſpace of 2200 leagues of 
fea. The natives of New Holland reſemble 
the Hottentots. But before we draw any con- 


cluſions from all theſe relations and differences, 


it is neceſſary to purſue our enquiries with 


reſpect to the different nations of Aſia and 
Africa. 


The Moguls, and 88 nations of the pe- 
ninſula of India, are not unlike the Europeans 
in ſhape and in features; but they differ more 
or leſs from them in colour. The Moguls are 
olive, though in the Indian language the word : 
Mogul ſignifies White. The women are ex- 


tremely delicate, and they bathe themſelves 


very often: they are of an olive colour as well 
as the men; and, what is oppoſite to the wo- 
men of Europe, their legs and thighs are long, 

and their bodies are ſhort. Tavernier ſays, 


that after paſſing Lahor, and the kingdom of 


Caſhmire, the women have naturally no hair 


on any * of the or and the men have 


hardly 
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hardly any beard. According to Thevenot, 
the Mogul women are very fruitful, though 
exceedingly chaſte, and ſuffer ſo little from the 

pains of child-birth, that they are often abroad 


the day following. He adds, that in the king- 4 
dom of Decan they are allowed to marry the f 
male by his tenth, and the female by her eighth $ 
year; and at that age they not unoften have / 
children; but the women who become mothers 1 
ſo ſoon uſually ceaſe bearing before they arrive 9 
at 30, and by that period they appear wrinkled, 4 


and marked with all the deformities of age. 
It is not an uncommon practice among them 
to have their ſkins pricked in the ſhape of 
flowers, and by painting them with the juices 
of plants, they perfectly reſemble them. «© 
The natives of Bengal are more yellow than 
the Moguls. In diſpoſition alſo they differ 
totally; their women, inſtead of being chaſte, 
of all the Indian women are the moſt laſcivious. 
In this country they carry on a great traffic of 
ſlaves, male and female. They alſo make 
numbers of eunuchs. They are comely and 
well-ſhaped, are fond of commerce, and have 
much mildneſs in their manners. 
The natives of the coaſt of Coromandel are 
more black than the people of Bengal; they 
Hh 2 are 
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are alſo leſs civilized, and in general go nearly 
naked. Thoſe of the coaſt of Malabar are ſtill 
more black; their hair is black alſo, ſtraight 
and long, and are of the ſame ſize with the 


Europeans. Even in their towns men, wo- 


men, and children, bathe promiſcuouſly in pub- 
lic baſons. Their women wear rings in their 


noſes; they are married at the age of eight, 


and though black, or at leaſt of a very deep 


brown, they yet ate comely and well pro- 


portioned. 


The cuſtoms of the dilferent Indian nations 
are all very ſingular, if not whimſical. The 
Banians eat nothing which has had life in it; 


they are even afraid to kill the ſmalleſt reptile, 
however offenſive to them; they throw rice 
and beans into their rivers as food for the 
fiſhes, and grain of different kinds upon the 
earth for the birds and inſets. When they 


meet a hunter, or a fiſher, they earneſtly beg 


of him to deſiſt ; if deaf to their entreaties, 


they offer him money for his gun, or his nets, 


and when no perſuaſion nor offer will avail, 


they trouble the water to frighten away the 


fiſhes, and cry with all their ſtrength to 170 the 
n and other game to flight. 
The * of Calicut form a dale of 


nobles, 


aſpect, though of an olive colour, and thou 
they lengthen their ears to ſuch a pitch as 


beauty. This privilege is annexed to nobili 
from which the women of condition derive 
themſelves every poſſible advantage. Thoſe 


they comfort themſelves under this reſtraint 


carry on their illicit amours, in defiance 
their huſbands, who dare not even ſpeak 
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nobles, whoſe ſole profeſſion is that of arms. 
Theſe men are handſome, and of a comely 


gh 


to 
make them fall over their ſhoulders, and ſome- 
times lower, they are tall, hardy, courageous, 
and highly expert in military exerciſe. Theſe 
Naires are allowed no more than one wife, but 
the women may have as many huſbands as they 
pleaſe. Father Tachard ſays, that they ſome- 
times have not fewer than ten, whom they 
conſider as ſo many ſlaves, ſubjected by their 


ty, 
to 


of 


inferior rank are allowed but one huſband, but 


by 


the careſſes of ſtrangers, with whom they 
of 


to 


them upon the ſubject. The mothers proſti- 
tute their daughters in their early infancy. The 
nobles, or Naires, ſeem to be of a race diffe- 
rent from the lower order, for the latter men, 
as well as women, are more ugly, yellow, un- 
ſhapely, and more diminutive. Among the 


Naires there are ſome whoſe legs are as thi 


ck 
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they have from their birth, and not from any 


particular malady ; and nevertheleſs they are 


exceedingly active. This race of men with 


thick legs have not encreaſed much either 


among the Naires or any other claſles of In- 
dians: they are, however, in other places, and 


eſpecially in Ceylon, where they are ſaid to be 


of the race of St. Thomas. . Oe] 
The natives of Ceylon are not unlike thoſe 
of the coaſt of Malabar. They are leſs black, 


but their ears are as large, and deſcend as low. 
They are of a mild aſpect, and naturally nim- 
ble, alert, and lively. Their, hair, which is 
very black, the men wear ſhort; the common 

: people go almoſt naked; and the women, ac- 


cording to a cuſtom pretty general in India, 


have their boſoms uncovered. In Ceylon there 
is a ſpecies of ſavages, Who are called Bedas; 
they occupy a ſmall diſtrict on the north part of 
the iſland, and ſeem to be of a peculiar race. 
The ſpot they inhabit is entirely covered with 
wood, amidſt which they conceal themſelves ſo 
cloſely that it is with great difficulty they are 


diſcovered. Their complexion is fair, and 


ſometimes red, like that of the Europeans. 
Their language has not the ſmalleſt affinity 


to 


| | | "v1 
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to that of any of the other Indians. They 
have no villages, nor houſes, nor hold any 
intercourſe with the reſt of mankind. Their 
weapons are bows and arrows, with which 1 
they kill a great number of boars, ſtags, and | 1 
other animals; they never dreſs their meat, but 
ſweeten it with honey, which they poſſeſs in 
great abundance. We are ſtrangers to the 
origin of this tribe, which is far from being 
numerous, and of which every family lives ſe- 
parate. It appears that the Bedas of Ceylon, 
as. well as the Chacrelas of Java, who are both ' 
fair and few in number, are of European ex- = 
traction. It is poſſible that ſome European | | 
men and women might have formerly been | 9 
deſerted in theſe iſlands, or thrown upon them 
by ſhipwreck, and that for fear of being mal- | 
treated by the natives, they and their deſcen- | 
dants have remained in the woods, and in the Þ ö 
mountainous parts of the country, where ha- | 
bituated to a ſavage life, they might at length — 
conſider it as preferable. 
It is ſuppoſed that the natives of the Maldivia | 
iſlands are deſcended from thoſe of Ceylon, yet it 
they bear no reſemblance, the latter being 4 
black and badly formed; the former ſhapely, 
and, their olive colour excepted, little different 
from 
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from the Europeans. Beſides, they are a people 
compoſed of all nations. Thoſe of the northern 
parts are more civilized than thoſe of the ſouth- 


ern. The women, notwithſtanding their olive 


colour, are handſome ; and ſome of them are 
as fair as thoſe of Europe. Their hair is uni- 
verſally black: this they conſider as a beauty; 
and they ſtudiouſly render it of that colour, by 
keeping the heads of their boys and girls con- 
ſtantly ſhaved every eight days till the age of 
eight or nine years. Another beauty is to have 


the hair very long, and very thick ; and for 
this purpoſe they anoint their head and body 
with a perfumed oil. "Theſe iſlanders love ex- 
erciſe, and are induſtrious artiſts ; they are ſu- 
perſtitious, and greatly addicted to women; and 
though the women are particularly cautious of 
expoſing their boſoms, they are yet exceedingly 


debauched, and laviſh of their favours. 
The natives of Cambaia are of an aſh- colour; * 


and thoſe bordering on the ſea the moſt ſwarthy. 


In their accounts of Guzarat, the Dutch tell 
us, that the natives are all of yellow ſhades ; 


that they are of the ſame ſize as the Europeans; 


that the women, who are rarely expoſed to the 


| ſun, are fairer than the men; and that ſome of 


them are little more fwarthy than the Portu- 
guele. 
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gueſe. Mandelſlo ſays; that the people of Gu- 


zarat are all of a colour more or leſs tawny or 
olive, according to the climate in which they 
are ſituated; that the men are ſtrong and 
ſhapely, have large faces and black eyes; that 
the women are ſmall but well proportioned, 


that they wear their hair long, alſo pegs in 
their noſtrils, and large pendants in their ears. 
Few of them are deformed; ſome have a more 


clear complexion than others, yet they have 
all black ſtraight hair. The ancient inhabi- 
tants of Guzarat are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from 


the others by their colour, which is much 
more black, and by their being more ſtupid 


and barbarous. 


Goa is the chief Bote ſettlement in 
the Indies, and though it may have loſt much 


of its former ſplendor, it is ſtill, however, a 


rich and a commercial city. Here, at one 
time, more flaves were ſold than in any other 


part of the world ; and where the moſt beau- 
tiful women and girls, from all parts of Aſia, 
became the property of the higheſt bidder. 
Theſe ſlaves were of all colours, and were 
ſkilled in muſic, as well as in the arts of ſewing 
and embroidery. The Indians were chiefly 


_ ccptivated with the Caffre girls from Moſam- 
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bique, who are all black. It is remarkable, 
ſays Pyrard, that the ſweat of the Indian men 
or women has no diſagreeable ſmell; whereas 
of the negroes of Africa, the ſtench, when 
they are in any degree over- heated, is inſup- 
portable.” He adds, that the Indian women 
are fond of the European men, and that they 
prefer them to the white men of the Indies. 
The Perſians are neighbours to the Moguls, 
and bear a conſiderable likeneſs to them; thoſe 
eſpecially who occupy the ſouthern parts of 
Perſia, The natives of Ormus, and of the 
provinces of Baſcia and Balaſcia, are very 
brown and tawny; thoſe of Cheſmur, and the 
other provinces, in which the heat is leſs in- 
tenſe than in Ormus, are more fair; and thoſe 
of the northern provinces are tolerably white. 
The women who inhabit the iſlands of the Per- 
ſian gulph, are, according to the Dutch tra- 
vellers, brown or yellow, and not in the leaſt 
agreeable. They have ſeveral modes and euſ- 
toms ſimilar to thoſe of the Indian women, as 
having a hole formed through the cartilage of 
the noſe, for the admiſſion of a ring, and 
through the ſkin of the noſe, immediately be- 
low the eyes, for that of a gold wire. Indeed 
this cuſtom of -piercing the noſe, -in order 
2 1 1 | 2 85 0 
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to o embelliſh it with rings and other trinkets, 
has extended much farther than the gulph of 
Perſia. 
an inciſion made through their noſtrils for the 
ſame purpoſe ; and with this people it is an a& 


of gallantry for the huſband to ſalute his wife 
through thoſe rings, which are ſometimes ſo 


large as to incompaſs the whole mouth. 
Xenophon, in ſpeaking of the Perſians, 
ſays they were generally fat and groſs ; Mar- 
cellinus, on the contrary, ſays, that in his time 
they were meagre and thin. Olearius adds, 
that they are to this day what the laſt men- 


tioned author deſcribes, that they are full of 
ſtrength and vigour, and that their complexion 


is olive-coloured, their hair black, and their 
noſes aquiline. C 


That the Perſian blood is REY croſs, 
a bey Chardin, is evident from the Guebres, 


who are a remnant of the ancient Perſians, 


and who are ugly, ill thaped, and coarſe ſkin- 
ned. It is evident alſo from the inhabitants of 
the provinces neareſt to India, who, as they 


never form any alliances but among each other, 

are little: leſs deformed than the- Guebres. 

Throughout the reſt of the kingdom the Per- 

ien blood has become highly refined, by inter- 
| L123 


Many of the women in Arabia have 


mixtures 
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mixtures with the Georgians and Circaſſians, 


two nations the moſt remarkable for the beauty 


of the inhabitants of any in the world. Thus 


in Perſia there is hardly a man of diſtinction 


| whoſe mother came not from Georgia or Cir- 


caſſia; and even the king himſelf is com- 
monly, by the mother's ſide, ſprung from a 
native of one or other of theſe countries. As 


it is many years ſince this mixture firſt took 


place, the Perſian women, though ſtill inferior 


in beauty to the Georgian, have become very 
handſome. The men are commonly tall, ere, 
freſh-coloured, and vigorous ; their air is grace- 
ful, and their appearance engaging. The mild- 
neſs of their climate, and the ſobriety in which 


they are brought up, contribute much to their 


perſonal beauty. This they in no degree in- 
herit from their fathers, for without the above 
mixture the men of rank in Perſia would be 
extremely ugly and deformed, being deſcendants 
of the Tartars. The Perſians, on the con- 


trary, are poliſhed and ingenious; their imagi- 


nation is lively, quick, and fertile; though 
fond of arts and ſciences, they are yet am- 


bitious of warlike honours; they are proud 


and very fond of praiſe; have much familiarity 
in their tempers; they are amorous and volup- 
Fix t tuous, 
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tuous, luxuriant, and prodigal, and are alike 
unacquainted with economy and commerce. 
Though in general tolerably ſober they are 
immoderate devourers of fruit; and nothing is 
more common than to ſee one man eat twelve 
pounds of melons. Some will eat three or 
four times that quantity, and by over-in- 
dulging their appetite for n numbers loſe 
their lives. 
Fine women of every . are common 
in Perſia, as they are brought thither by mer- 


chants ſelected on account of their beauty. 


The white women come from Poland, from 
Muſcovy, from Circaſſia, from Georgia, and 
from the frontiers of Great Tartary, the 


tawny ones from the territories of the Great 


Mogul, the kingdom of Golconda and Viſa- 


pore; and the black ones from the coaſts of the 


hoods the inferior claſſes of women a 


| range ſuperſtition prevails. . Such as are bar- 


Ten imagine that they have only to paſs under 


the ſuſpended body of a gibbeted criminal to 
become fruitful; the influence of a male corpſe, 
and that even from a diſtance, will communi- 
cate to them fecundity. When this expedient 


fails they go into the canals which flow from 
the public baths, when they know a number 


of -- 
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of men are bathing. Should the latter ſup- 
poſed ſpecific prove alike ineffectual as the 


former, their laſt reſource is to ſwallow that 
a part of the prepuce which is cut off in the 


operation of circumciſion, and this they deem a 
ſovereign remedy againſt ſterility. _ 

The inhabitants of Perſia, of Turkey, of 
Arabia, of Egypt, and of all Barbary, may be 
conſidered as one and the ſame peopie, who, 
in the time of Mahomet and his ſucceſſors, 
invaded immenſe ' territories, extended their 


dominions, and became exceedingly intermix- 


ed with the original natives of all thoſe coun- 


tries. The Perfians, the Turks, and the 
Moors, are to a certain degree civilized ; but 
the Arabs have for the moſt part remained in a 
ſtate of lawleſs independence. They live like 
the Tartars, without law, without govern- 
ment, and almoſt without ſociety : theft, rob- 


bery, and violence, are authoriſed by their 


chiefs; they glory in their vices, and pay no 
reſpect to virtue; and all human inſtitutions 


they deſpiſe, excepting ſuch as are founded 
upon fanaticiſm and ſuperſtition. _ 

They are inured to labour, and to which 
they habituate their horſes, allowing them 
refreſhment but once in twenty-four hours. 
| Their 
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Their horſes are neceſſarily meagre, but are 
excellent courſers, and ſeem indefatigable. 

In general the Arabs live miſerably : they 
have neither bread nor wine, nor do they take 
the trouble to cultivate the earth. Inſtead of 


bread, they uſe wild grain, mixed and kneaded 
with the milk of their camels, ſheep, and goats. 


Theſe they conduct in flocks from place to 
place, till they find a ſpot with ſufficient her- 
bage for them. On this ſpot they erect their 
tents, and live with their wives and children 
till the herbage is conſumed, when they de- 
camp, and proceed in ſearch of more. 
However hard may be their mode of living, 
and ſimple their food, yet the Arabs are robuſt 
and ſtout ; they are of a-tolerable ſize and ra- 
ther handſome. As the generality of them go 


naked, or with the ſlight covering of a wretched 


ſhirt, their ſkins are much ſcorched by the heat 
of the ſun. Thoſe of the coaſts of Arabia- 
Felix, and of the iſland of Socotora, are more 
diminutive ; their complexion is either aſh- 


coloured or tawny; and in form they reſemble 


the Abyſſinians. 
The Arabs paint their arms, lips, ind diffe⸗ 


rent parts of their body, of a deep blue, which 
they penetrate into the fleſh by means of a kind 
5 555 
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of needle contrived on purpoſe, and it can rie- 
ver be effaced. This cuſtom is alſo common 
among the negroes, who traffic with the Ma- 
hometans. Some of the young girls among 
the Arabs paint various devices on their bodies, 
of a blue colour, which is done by vitriol on 
the point of a lancet, and this they conſider as 
an embelliſhment to their beaux. 
La Boulaye ſays, that the Arabian women 
of the Deſart paint their hands, lips, and chin, 
of a blue colour; that in their noſes they moſtly 
have gold or ſilver rings, of three inches in 
diameter; that though born fair, they yet loſe 
all their complexion, by being conſtantly ex- 
poſed to the ſun; that the young girls are very 
agreeable, and immoderately fond of ſinging; 
that their ſongs are not melancholy and plain- 
tive, like thoſe of the Turks and Perſians, but 
more ſtrange, they raiſe their voices as much 
as poſſible, and articulate with ale, ve- 
locity. 
The Arabian orinceſſes and ladies,” fays 
another traveller, © are very beautiful, and be- 
ing always ſheltered from the ſun, are very 
fair. The women of the inferior claſſes are 
not only naturally tawny, but are rendered 


much more ſo by the ſun, and are of a diſagree- 
able 
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able figure. They prick their lips with needles, 
and cover them with gunpowder, mixed with 
ox-gall, by which the lips are rendered blue and 
livid ever after. In like manner they prick 
the cheeks, and each ſide of the mouth and 
chin. They draw a line of black along the 
eye-lids, as alſo on the outward corner of each 
eye, that it may appear more expanded, for 
large and prominent eyes are conſidered the 
principal beauty of the Eaſtern women. To 
expreſs the beauty of a woman, the Arabs ſay, 
ee She has the eyes of the antelope.” To this 
animal they always compare their miſtreſſes; 
and black eyes, or the eyes of the antelope, 
never fail to be the burden of their love-ſongs. 
Than the antelope nothing can be more beau- 0 
tiful; and it particularly diſcovers a certain in- 
nocent fear, which bears a ſtrong reſemblance 
to the natural modeſty and timidity of a young 
woman. The ladies, and women newly mar- 1 
ried, blacken their eye-brows, and make them WH. 
' unite on the middle of the forehead ; they alſo | 1 : 
prick their arms and hands, and form upon ST 
them figures of animals, flowers, &. They 
alſo paint their nails of a reddiſh colour. The 1 
men paint the tails of their horſes with this co- 
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lour. The women wear rings in their ears, 
and bracelets upon their arms and legs.” 

To this account it may be added, that the 
Arabs are all jealous of their wives, and that, 
whether they obtain them by purchaſe or carry 
them away by force, they treat them with 
mildneſs, and even with reſpect. 


The Egyptians, though they live ſo near the 
Arabians, have the ſame religion, and are go- 


verned by the ſame laws, yet they are very 


different in their manners and cuſtoms. In all 
the towns and villages along the Nile, for ex- 
ample, we meet with girls ſet apart for the em- 
braces of travellers, without any obligation to 
pay for ſuch indulgence. For this purpoſe they 
have houſes always full of theſe girls; and 
when a rich man finds himſelf dying, as an act 
of pious charity he diſburſes a ſum of money 
to provide damſels and an edifice of this kind. 
When any of theſe girls have a male child, the 
mother is obliged to rear him till the age of 

three or four, after which ſhe carries him to 
the patron of the houſe, or his heir, who em- 
ploys him as one of his ſlaves. The girls, 
however, remain with the mother, and when 

of a proper age they ſupply her place. 

The Egyptian women are very brown „their 
eyes 
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eyes are lively, their ſtature rather low, their 


mode of dreſs by no means agreeable, and their 


converſation very tireſome... They are re- 


markable for bearing a number of children ; 


and ſome travellers pretend, that the fertility 


occaſioned by the inundation of the Nile is not 
confined to the earth, but to the human and 
animal creation. They add. that by drinking of 
the Nile, or by bathing init, the ſirſt two months 
after its overflow, which are thoſe of July and 
Auguſt, the women generally conceive; that in 


April and May they are as generally delivered, 
and that cows almoſt always bring forth two 


calves, a ewe, two lambs, &c. 
To reconcile this benign influence of the 
Nile with the troubleſome diſorders occaſioned 


by it would be difficult. Granger ſays, that in 


Egypt the air is unwholeſome ; that the eyes 
are peculiarly ſubject to diſeaſes, ſo inveterate 
that many loſe their ſight ; that in this country 
there are more blind people than in any other; 
and that during the increaſe of the Nile the 
generality of the inhabitants are afflicted with 


obſtinate dyſenteries, occaſioned by the water 


being then as A Oh TE with ſaline 
particles. 


Though the women of Egypt are com- 
monly ſmall, yet the men are of a good height. 
K k 2 dei, 
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Both, generally ſpeaking, are of an olive co- 
lour, and the more we remove from Cairo the 
more tawny we find the natives, till we come 
to the confines of Nubia, where they are nearly 
as black as the Nubians themſelves. ä 
The greateſt defects of the Egyptians a are, 
idleneſs and cowardice. They do nothing the 
whole day but drink coffee, ſmoke tobacco, 
ſleep, or chatter in the ſtreets. They are ex- 
tremely ignorant, yet are full of the moſt ri- 
diculous vanity. Though they cannot deny 
they have loſt that nobleneſs they once poſſeſ- 
ſed, their ſkill in ſciences and in arms, their 
hiſtory, and even their language; and that 
from an illuſtrious nation they have degenerat- 
ed into a people daſtardly and enſlaved, they 
yet ſcruple not to deſpiſe all other nations, and 
to take offence at adviſing them to ſend their 
children into Europe, to acquire a knowledge 
of the arts and ſciences. 
Of a diſtinct origin are the numerous na- 
tives that inhabit the coaſts of the Mediterra- 
nean, between Egypt and the weſtern ocean, 
a as well as the extenſive territories from Bar- 
bary to Mount Atlas. The Arabs, Vandals, 
Spaniards, and, more anciently, the Romans 
and the Egyptians, peopled theſe regions with 
| men 
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men very different from each other. The 


Inhabitants of the mountains of Arras, tor 


example, have an aſpect and complexion very 


different from thoſe of their neighbours ; their 


ſkin, far from being tawny, is fair and ruddy ; 
and their hair is of a deep yellow, while that 
of the adjacent nations is black ; circumſtances 
- which have led Dr. Shaw to ſuppoſe them the 
deſcendants of the Vandals, who, on their 
expulſion, might have ſettled in ſome parts of 
theſe mountains. 


The women of the kingdom of Tripoli, 


though ſo near to thoſe of Egypt, have yet no 


reſemblance to them. The former are tall; 
and they even conſider length of ſtature as an 


eſſential article of beauty. Like the Arabian 


women they mark their cheeks and chin ; and 


as in Turkey they ſo highly eſteem red hair, 
they even paint that of their children with 
vermillion. 

In general the Mooriſh women affect to wear 
their hair down to their heels, and thoſe whoſe 
air is leſs in length, uſe falſe locks; and they 


all adorn their treſſes with ribbons. The hair 


of the eye- lids they tinge with the duſt of black 
lead; and the dark colour which this gives to 

the eyes they eſteem a ſingular beauty. In 
N this 
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this circumſtance, indeed they differ not from 
the women of ancient Greece and Rome. 


Moſt part of the Mooriſh women would 
paſs for handſome even in Europe. The 
ſkin of their children is exceedingly fair and 


delicate ; and though the boys, by being ex- 
poſed to the ſun, ſoon grow ſwarthy, yet the 
girls, who are kept more at home, retain their 
beauty till the age of 30, when they commonly 


ceaſe to have children. At this premature 


ſterility they have leſs cauſe to repine, as they 
are often mothers at the age of 11, and grand- 
mothers at that of 22; and living as long as 


European women, they EY ſee ſeveral 


generations. 
In reading Marmol's pe of theſe f. 


4 nations, it is evident that the inhabitants 
of the mountains of Barbary are fair, and 
thoſe of the ſea-coaſts and plains are very 
brown and tawny. He ſays expreſsly, that the 

Inhabitants of Capex, a city of Tunis, are 


poor people exceedingly black; that thoſe who 


| dwell on the river Dara, in the kingdom of 
Morocco, are very tawny ; and that the inha- 


bitants of Zarhou, and of the mountains of 
Fez, on the ſide of Mount Atlas, are white. — 
He 455 that the latter are ſo little affected by 


cold, | 


pn Y 
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cold, that even in froſt and ſnow their dreſs is 
very {light ; and through the whole year they 


go with the head uncovered. The Numi- 


dians, he ſays, are rather tawny than black; 
the women are tolerably fair, and even luſty, 
though the men are meagre; but that the inha- 
bitants of Guaden, at the extremity of Numi- 
dia, and on the frontiers of Senegal, are rather 
black than tawny; that, on the other hand, in 
the province of Dara, the women are beauti- 
ful and freſh- coloured; and that throughout 


the whole region negro-ſlaves of both ſexes 


are numerous. 


The difference then is not great among the 


nations that dwell between the 2oth, goth, or 


35th degree, north latitude, in the old conti- 


nent ; that is from the Mogul empire to Bar- 


bary, and even from the Ganges to the weſtern 


occaſioned by the mixture with more northern 
nations, by which ſome of theſe vaſt countries 
have been conquered and peopled. In this 
territory, the extent of which is not leſs than 
2000 leagues, the inhabitants are in general 
brown and tawny, yet well made, and tolerably 
handſome. | | 


It: 
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If we next examine thoſe who live in cli- 
mates more temperate, we ſhall find that the 
people northward of Mogul and Perſia, the 
Armenians, Turks, Georgians, Mingrelians, 
Circaſſians, Greeks, and the Europeans at 
large, are the moſt fair and handſome in the 
world; and that however remote Caſhmire may 
de from Spain, or Circaſſia from France, yet 
ſituated nearly at the ſame diſtance from the 
equator, the reſemblance between the natives 
is {ingularly ſtriking. 
The people of Caſhmire, ſays Bebit, are 
celebrated for beauty; they are as well made 
as the Europeans; they have nothing of the 
Tartar-viſage; nor have they that flat noſe, and 
thoſe pig's eyes we met with among their neigh- 
bours. The women are particularly hand- 
ſome; and it is very common for ſtrangers, on 
coming to the court of Mogul, to provide 
themſelves with wives from Caſhmire, in order 
to have children that may paſs for true Moguls. 
The natives of Georgia are of a more re- 
fined extraction than thoſe of Caſhmire. In 
the whole of that country we find not an ugly 
face; and the women enjoy from Nature graces 
ſuperior to thoſe of any other race. They are 
| tall 
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tall and well-ſhaped; their waiſt is exceedingly 
delicate, and their faces are truly charming. 
The men are alſo very handſome ; and from 
their natural ingenuity, were it not counter- 
acted by a wretched education, which renders 


them ignorant and vicious, they might ſucceſs- 


fully cultivate the arts and ſciences. In no 


country whatever, perhaps, are libertiniſm and 


_ drunkenneſs carried to ſo great a pitch as in 
Georgia. Chardin ſays, that even the clergy 
are exceedingly addicted to wine ; that in the 


character of ſlaves they retain a number of 


concubines, and that at this cuſtom, as being 


general and gven authoriſed, no perſon takes 


offence. He adds, that the prefect of the Ca- 


puchins aſſured him, that the Patriarch of 
Georgia publicly declares, that he who at the 
grand feſtivals, as thoſe of Eaſter and Chriſt- 


mas, does not get drunk is unworthy to be cal- 
led a Chriſtian, and ought to be excommuni- 


cated. With all their vices the Georgians are 


a civil and a humane people, little ſubje& to 
paſſion, but irreconcileable enemies when pro- 
voked and have conceived an antipathy. 

The women of Circaſſia, lays Struys, “are 
alſo exceedingly fair and beautiful. Their 


complexion has the fineſt tints, their forehead 
VOL. IV. LI is 
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is large and ſmooth, and without the aid of 
art their eye-brows are ſo delicate, that they 


appear as curved threads of ſilk. Their eyes 
are large, expreſſive, and full of fire; their noſes 
finely ſhaped, and their lips perfect vermillion ; 


their mouths are ſmall, and conſtantly expreſ- 


ſive of ſmiles, and their chins form the termi- 


nation of a perfect oval. Their necks and 


breaſts are admirably formed; their ſtature is 


tall, and the ſhape of their body eaſy ; their 


ſkin is white as ſnow, and their hair of the moſt 


beautiful black. They wear a little black ſtuff 
cap, over which is faſtened a roller of the 
ſame colour; but what is truly ridiculous, the 
widows, inſtead of this roller, wear the bladder 
of an ox, or a cow, blown out as much as 


poſſible, which disfigures them amazingly. In 


ſummer the inferior claſſes wear nothing but a 


| ſhift, which is open down to the middle, and is 
generally blue, yellow, or red. Though tole- 


rably familiar with ſtrangers they are faithful 
to their huſbands, who are by no means jealous 
of them.” | = 

Tavernier ſays alſo, that the women of Co- 
mania and Circaſſia are, like thoſe of Georgia, 


very ſhapely and beautiful; that they retain the 


freſhneſs of, their complexion till the age of 
: 45 
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45 or 50; that they are all very induſtrious, 


and often employed in the moſt ſervile offices. 
In marriage theſe people poſſeſs an uncommon 


degree of liberty. If the huſband is not con- 


tented with his wife, and he makes his com- 


plaint firſt, the lord of the diſtri ſends for the 


wife, orders her to be ſold, and provides the 
huſband with another. If the woman com- 


plains firſt, her huſband is taken from her, and 


ſhe is left at her freedom: 


The Mingrelians are ſaid to be as beautiful, 
and as well ſhaped as the Georgians or Cir- 


caſſians; and indeed they all ſeem to be of the 


ſame race. The women of Mingrelia, ſays 
Chardin, are very handſome, have a majeſtic 
air, their faces and forms are admirable, and 
have a look ſo engaging as to attract every 
beholder. [Thoſe who are leſs handſome, or ad- 
vanced in years, daub their eye- brows, cheeks, 


forehead, noſe, and chin with paint; the reſt 
only paint the eye-brows. They beſtow every 
poſlible attention to their dreſs, which is ſimilar 


to that of the Perſians. They are lively, civil, 


and obliging, yet full of perfidy, and there is 
no wickedneſs they will not put in practice in 


order to obtain, to preſerve, or get rid of a 


overs” The men have likewiſe many bad qua- 
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lities. They are all bred up to thievery, which 
| they make a buſineſs and amuſement. With 
| infinite ſatisfaction do they relate the different 
depredations they have committed, for which 
they are extolled, and derive their greateſt glory. 
In Mingrelia, fal ſehood, robbery, and murder, 
1 they call good actions; whoredom, bigamy, 
1 and inceſt, virtuous habits. The huſbands are 
little diſturbed with jealouſy; and when he 
detects his wife in the actual embraces of her 
gallant, he has only a right to demand a pig 
from him, which is his only atonement, his 
only revenge; and the pig they generally eat 
between them. They pretend it is a very good 
and laudable cuſtom to have a number of wives 
and concubines, becauſe they can have a greater 
increaſe of children, whom they can ſell for 
gold, or exchange for goods or proviſions. 
The Mingrelian ſlaves are not very dear. A 
man from the age of 25 to 40 is purchaſed 
for 15 crowns, and if older for eight or ten; 
a handſome girl, from 13 to 18 for 20 crowns; 
a woman for 12 crowns; and a child for three 
or four. 
Ihe Turks, Who a a vaſt . of 
theſe {laves, are ſo intermixed with Armenians, 
Georgians, AJ PICOmages Arabs; Egyptians, and 
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even Europeans, it is hardly poſſible to diſtin- 


guiſh the real natives of Aſia Minor, Syria, 


and the reſt of Turkey. The Turkiſh men 


are generally robuſt, and tolerably well made, 


and it is rare to find a deformed perſon among 


them. The women are alfo commonly beau- 


tiful, and free from blemiſhes ; they are very 


fair, becauſe they ſeldom ſtir from home, and 


never without being veiled. | 
According to Belon, there is not a woman 


in Aſia whoſe complexion is not freſh as a 
roſe, whoſe ſkin is not fair, delicate, and ſmooth 
as velvet. Of the earth of Chian, diluted, 


they form a kind of ointment, with which they 


rub all over their bodies before they bathe. 
Some likewiſe paint their eye-brows black, 
while others eradicate the hair with ruſma, and 


and paint themſelves eye-brows in the form of 


a creſcent, which are beautiful when viewed at a 


diſtance, but quite the reverſe when examined 
more cloſely. This cuſtom is very ancient. 
Among the Turks, he adds, neither men nor 
women wear hair on any part of the body, the 
head and chin excepted ; that they uſe ruſma 


mixed with quick lime, and diluted in water, 


which they apply before they go into the warm 
bath nn ſo ſoon as they begin to ſweat in thus 
bathing 
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bathing the hair rubs off with the hand, and 
the ſkin remains ſoft and ſmooth, as if there 
had never been any upon it. He remarks 
farther, that in Egypt there is a ſhrub called 
Alcanna, the leaves of which dried and powder- 
ed make a reddiſh yellow colour, which the 
women of Turkey uſe to colour their hair, 
hands, and feet. With this they alſo tinge the 
hair of their infants, and the manes of their 
horſes. The Turkiſh women employ every 
art to add to their beauty, as do alſo the Per- 
ſian, but the articles they uſe are different, as 
1 | the men of the former prefer red, and thoſe of 


q the latter brown complexions. 

[| | It has been pretended that the Jews, who 
„ came originally from Syria and Paleſtine, 
have the ſame brown complexion they had 
+ formerly. As Miſſion, however, juſtly ob- 


| ſerves, the Jews of Portugal alone are tawny. 
As they always marry with their own tribe, 
the complexion of the parents is tranſmitted 


Wo | to the child, and thus with little diminution 
Mi preſerved, even in the northern countries. 
Bt 


The German Jews, thoſe of Prague, for ex- 
ample, are not more ſwarthy than the other 
Germans. 
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The preſent natives of Judea reſemble the 
other Turks, being only a little more brown 
than thoſe of Conſtantinople, or on the coaſts 
of the Black Sea, in like manner as the Ara- 
bians are more brown than the Syrians, from 
their ſituation being more ſouthern. 

It is the ſame with the Greeks. Thoſe of 
the northern parts are more fair, while thoſe of 
the ſouthern iſlands or provinces are brown. 
Generally ſpeaking, the Greek women are 
more handſome and vivacious than the Turks; 
they alſo enjoy a greater degree of liberty. 
Carreri ſays, the women of the iſland of Chio 
are fair, handſome, lively, and very familiar 

with the men ; that the girls ſee ſtrangers 
without reſtraint ; and that they all have their 
necks uncovered. He likewiſe ſays, that the 
Greek women have the fineſt hair in the world, 
eſpecially in the-vicinage of Conſtantinople ; 
but that thoſe whoſe hair deſcends to the heels, 
have features leſs regular. 

The Greeks conſider large eyes, and elevat- 
ed eye-brows, as a very great beauty in elther 
ſex; and we may remark in all the buſts and 
medals of ancient Greeks, the eyes are much 
larger than thoſe of the ancient Romans. 


The 
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The inhabitants of the Archipelago are ex- 
cellent ſwimmers and divers. According to 
Thevenot, they are trained to the practice of 
bringing up goods which have been ſunk into 
the ſea; and that in the iſland of Samos, a 
young man has no chance of obtaining a wife, 

_ unleſs he can dive eight, and Dapper ſays 
twenty fathoms. The latter adds, that in 
. ſome of the iſlands, as in Nicaria, they have a 
ſtrange cuſtom of ſpeaking to each other at a 


| diſtance, and that their voices are ſo ſtrong, 
that when a quarter of a league, nay even a | 
[ | whole league aſunder, they maintain a conver- f 
bl 8 ſation, though not without long intervals, as : 
N after a queſtion is aſked, the anſwer does not 
arrive for ſeveral ſeconds. | 
The Greeks, Neapolitans, Sicilians, Cor- 5 

ſicans, Sardinians, and Spaniards, being ſituat- | 


ed nearly under the ſame line, are uniform in 
point of complexion. Thoſe people are more 
ſwarthy than the Engliſh, French, Germans, 
Polanders, Moldavians, Circaſſians, and all the 
other inhabitants of the north of Europe, till 

we advance to Lapland; where, as already 
_ obſerved, we find another race of men. In 
travelling through Spain, we begin to perceive 
a difference of colour even at Bayonne. There 
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the women have a complexion more * 
and eyes more brilliant. 

The Spaniards are meagre, rather a yet 

handſome. They are yellow and ſwarthy; 
but their eyes are beautiful, their teeth well 
ranged, and their features are regular. Their 
children are born fair and handſome; but as 
they grow up their complexion changes ſur- 
priſingly; the air and ſun renders them yel- 
low and tawny ; nor is it difficult to diſtinguiſn 
a Spaniard from a native of any other country” 
in Europe. In ſome provinces of Spain, as in 
the environs of the river Bidaſſoa, it is re- 
marked, the inhabitants * ears of an immo- 
derate ſize. 

Black or brown hair begius to be rather un- 
frequent in England, Flanders, Holland, and 
in the northern provinces of Germany; nor is 

it hardly to be ſeen in Denmark, Sweden, or 
Poland. According to Linnæus, the Goths 
are tall, their hair ſmooth and white as ſilver, 
and the iris of their eye is bluiſh. The Fin- 
landers are muſcular and fleſhy ; the hair long, 
and of a yellowiſh white, and the iris of the 
eye is of a deep yellow. 

In Sweden the women are exceedingly 
fruitful. Rudbeck ſays, that they commonly 
VOL. IV, M m bear 
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leſs trouble in poliſhing them than ſome au- 


thors have endeavoured to inſinuate? They are 


now a people civilized, commercial, ſtudious 


of the arts and ſciences, fond of ſpectacles, and 


ingenious novelties. 
Some authors have ſaid that the air of Muſ- 
covy is ſo ſalutary, as to prevent its being vi- 


ſited with a peſtilence. In the annals of the 
country, however, it is recorded, that in the year 


1741, and during the ſix ſubſequent years, the 
Muſcovites were dreadfully afflicted with a 


contagious diſtemper, inſomuch that even the 


conſtitution of their deſcendants has been alter- 
ed by it ; few of the inhabitants attaining now 
the age of an 100, whereas before that period 
numbers lived much beyond it. 

The Ingrians and Carelians, who inhabit the 


northern provinces of Muſcovy, and are the 


original natives of the country round Peterſ- 
burgh, are men of vigour and robuſt conſtitu- 
tions. Their complexion is generally fair; 


they reſemble the Finlanders, and ſpeak the 


ſame language, which has no affinity to that of 
any other European nation. 

By this hiſtorical deſcription of all the diffe- 
rent inhabitants of Europe and Aſia, it appears 
that the variation in their colour depends 


greatly, 


. 
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greatly, though not entirely, on the climates. 
There are many other cauſes, by which not 
only the colour, but even the form and features 


may be influenced; and among the principal 


may be reckoned the nature of the food, and 


the manners, or mode of living. A civilized 
people, who enjoy a life of eaſe and tranquillity, 
and who, by the ſuperintendance of a well 


regulated government, are protected from the 
fear of oppreſſion and miſery, will, from theſe 
reaſons alone, be more handſome and vigorous 
than thoſe of a ſavage and careleſs nation, of 
which each individual, deriving no aſſiſtance 
from ſociety, is obliged to provide for his own 


ſubſiſtance, to ſuſtain alternately the exceſſes 
of hunger and the effects of unwholeſome 


food; to be alternately exhauſted with labour 
and laſſitude; and to undergo the rigours of 
a ſevere climate, without being able to ſhel- 


ter himſelf from them; to act, in a word, 


more frequently like an animal than a man. 
In the ſuppoſition that two nations, thus 
differently circumſtanced, were even to live 


in the ſame climate, there can be no doubt but 
that the ſavage people would be more ugly, 


tawny,* diminutive, and more wrinkled, than 


thoſe enjoying civilized ſociety. Should the 
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former poſſeſs any advantage, it would conſiſt 
in the ſuperior ſtrength, or rather hardineſs of 
the body. It might likewiſe happen that among 


the ſavage people there would be fewer in- 
ſtances of lameneſs or bodily deformities ; for 


in a civilized ſtate, where one individual con- 
tributes to the ſupport of another, where the 


ſtrong has no power over the weak, where the 


qualities of the body are leſs eſteemed than 
thoſe of the mind, men thus defective live and 
even multiply ; but among a ſavage people, as 
each individual ſubſiſts and defends himſelf 
merely by his corporal ſtrength and addreſs, 


| thoſe who are unhappily born weak and defec- 


tive, or who become ſick or difabled, ſoon ceaſe 
to form a part of their number. 
We muſt then admit of three cauſes as 


Jointly productive of the varieties which we 


have remarked in the different nations of the 


earth. Firſt, the influence of the climate; 


ſecondly, the food ; and thirdly, the manners; 
the two laſt having great dependance on the 


former. But before we lay down the reaſons 
on which this opinion is founded, it is neceſſary 


to deſcribe the people of Africa and America in 
the ſame manner as we have thoſe of Europe 


and Aſia. 
Tho 
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The nations of the whole northern part of 
Africa, from the Mediterranean to the Tropic, 
we have already mentioned. All thoſe beyond 
the Tropic, from the Red Sea to the Ocean, 
an extent of 100 or 150 leagues, are of the 
Mooriſh ſpecies, though ſo tawny that they 
appear almoſt black. The women are rather 
fairer than the men, and tolerably handſome. 


Among theſe Moors there is a vaſt number of 


mulattoes, who are of a black ſtill more deep, 


their mothers being negro women, whom the 


Moors purchaſe, and by whom they have a 
number of children. 


Beyond this territory, in the «7th or 18th 


degree of north latitude, we find the negroes 
of Senegal and Nubia, both on the coaſt of the 


weſtern ocean and that of the Red Sea; and 
after them all the other nations of Africa, 


from the 18th degree north to the 18th degree 


ſouth latitude, are perfectly black, the Ethio- 


pians or Abyſſinians excepted. The portion 


of the globe by Nature allotted to this race of 


men, therefore, contains an extent of ground, 
parallel to the equator, of about goo leagues 
in breadth, and conſiderably more in length, 
eſpecially northward of the equinoxial line. 


Beyond the 18th or 20th degree of ſouth lati- 
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tude the natives are no longer negroes, as will 
appear when we come to ſpeak of the Caffres 
and Hottentots. | 

By confounding the Ethiopians with their 
neighbours the Nubians, who are nevertheleſs 


of a different race, we have been long in an 


error with reſpe& to their colour and fea- 


tures. Marmol ſays, that the Ethiopians are ab- 


folutely black, that they have large faces and 
flat noſes, and in this deſcription the Dutch tra- 
vellers agree. The truth, however, is, that 


they differ from the Nubians both in colour 


and features. The ſkin of the Ethiopians is 


brown, or olive-coloured, like that of the ſouth- 


ern Arabs, from whom probably they derive 
their origin. They are tall, have regular fea- 
tures, ſtrongly marked; their eyes are large and 
beautiful; their noſes well proportioned; their 
lips thin, and their teeth white. The Nubians, 


on the contrary, have flat noſes, thick and pro- 
minent lips, and their faces exceedingly black. 

Theſe Nubians as well as the Barberins, their 
weſtern neighbours, are a ſpecies of en 
not unlike thoſe of Senegal. 


The Ethiopians are a people between bar- 


bariſm and civilization. Their garments are 


of cotton or ſilk. Their houſes are low, and 


of 
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of a bad conſtruction; their lands are wretchedly 
neglected, owing to their nobles, who deſpiſe, 
maltreat, and plunder the citizens and common 
people. Each of theſe claſſes live ſeparate 
from the other, and have their own villages or 
hamlets. Unprovided with ſalt, they purchaſe 
it for its weight in gold. So fond are they of 
raw meat, that at their feaſts the ſecond courſe, 
which they conſider as the moſt delicate, con- 
ſiſts of fleſh entirely ſo. "Though they have 
vines they make no wine; and their uſual be- 
verage is a ſour compoſition made with tama- 
rinds. They uſe horſes for travelling, and 
mules for carrying their merchandize. Of the 
arts or ſciences they have little knowledge; 
their language is without rules; and their man- 
ner of writing, though their characters are more 
beautiful than thoſe of the Arabians, is ſo im- 
perfect, that to write an epiſtle they require 
ſeveral days. Their mode of ſalutation is ſome- 
thing whimſical. Eech takes the right hand 
of the other, and carries it to his mouth; this 
done, the ſaluter takes off the ſcarf of the per- 
ſon ſaluted, and faſtens it round his own body, 
by which the latter is left half naked, few of 
the Ethiopians wearing any thing more than 
this ſcarf and a pair of cotton drawers. 
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In Admiral Drake's voyage round the world, 
he mentions a fact which, however extraordi- 
nary, appears not incredible. He ſays, that on 
the frontiers. of the deſarts of Ethiopia there 
is a people called the Acridophagi, or Locuſt- 
eaters, who are black, meagre, exceedingly 
nimble, and very ſmall. | In the ſpring, by 
certain hot and weſterly winds, an infinite 
number of locuſts are blown into their country, 
on which, as they are unprovided with cattle 
or with fiſh, they are reduced to the neceſſity 
of ſubſiſting. After collecting them in large 
quantities they ſalt them, and keep them for 
food throughout the year. This wretched 
nouriſhment produces ſingular effects: they 
hardly live to the age of 40, and when they ap- 
proach that age winged inſets engender under 
their ſkin, which at firſt creates a violent itch- 
ing, and ſhortly multiply ſo prodigiouſly, that 
their whole fleſh ſwarms with them. They 
begin by eating through the belly, then the 
| breaſt, and continue their ravages till they eat 
all the fleſh from the bones. Thus,. by de- 
vouring inſects are theſe men devoured by 
them in turn. Were this fa& well authenti- 
cated it would afford a large field for reflec- 
tion. 2 


There 
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There are vaſt deſarts in Ethiopia, as well 
as in that tract of land which extends to Cape 
Gardaſu. This country, which may be con- 
ſidered as the eaſtern part of Ethiopia, is almoſt 
entirely uninhabited. To the ſouth Ethiopia 
is bounded by the Bedwins, and a few other 


nations who follow the law of Mahomet A 


eircumſtance which corroborates the ſuppoſi- 
tion, that the Ethiopians are of Arabian ex- 
traction; indeed they are only ſeparated by the 


ſtrait of Babel-Mandel; and therefore it is 


probable, that the Arabians had formerly in- 
vaded Ethiopia, and driven the natives north- 
ward into Nubia. | 

The Arabians have even Stell them- 
ſelves along the coaſt of Melinda, of which the 


inhabitants are of the Mahometan religion, 


and only a tawny complexion. The natives of 
Zanguebar are not black; they generally ſpeak 
Arabic, and: their garments are made of cot- 
ton. This country, though under the torrid 
zone, is not exceſſively hot; and yet the hair 
of the natives is black and frizly like that of 
the negroes. We find, on the whole of this 
coaſt, as well as at Moſambique and Mada- 
gaſcar, ſome white men who, it is pretended, 
came originally from China and ſettled there, 
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in the time that the Chineſe navigated all the 
Eaſtern ſeas, in the ſame manner as they are 
now. navigated by the Europeans. Whatever 


foundation there may be for this opinion, it is 


certain that the natives of this oriental coaſt of 
Africa are black, and that the tawny or white 


men we find there have come from other 


countries. But to form a juſt idea of the dif- 


ferences among theſe black nations, we ſhould 
Examine them more minutely. 


In the firſt place, it is evident, from compar- 
ing the deſcriptions given by travellers, that 
there is as much variety in the race of blacks 
as in that of the whites; and that, like the 
latter, the former have their Tartars and their 
Circaſſians. Thoſe of Guinea are extremely 
ugly, and have an inſufferable ſtench ; thoſe 
of Sofala and Moſambique are handſome, and 
have no bad ſmell. It is neceſſary then to 


divide the blacks into different races; and, 
in my opinion, they may be reduced to two 


principal ones, that of the Negroes and 
that of the Caffres. In the firſt I comprehend 
the blacks of Nubia, Senegal, Cape de Verd, 
Gambia, Sierra-Leone, the Teeth and Gold 
Coaſts, of the coaſt of Juda, Benin, Gabon 
Loango, Congo, Angola, and of Benguela, 


till 
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till we come to Cape-Negro. In the ſecond I 
place the inhabitants beyond Cape-Negro to 
the point of Africa, where they aſſume the 
name of Hottentots; as alſo all thoſe of the 
eaſtern coaſt of Africa, ſuch as thoſe of the 


land of Natal, Sofala, Monomotapa, Moſam- 


bique, and of Melinda ; the blacks of Mada- 
gaſcar, and the neighbouring iſlands, are like- 
wiſe Caffres and not Negroes. Theſe two 
races of black men reſemble each other more 
in colour, than in their features, hair, ſkin, or 
ſmell. In their manners and diſpoſition there 
is alſo a prodigious difference. 

When we come particularly to examine the 


different people of which theſe races are com-- 


poſed, we ſhall perceive as many varieties 
among the blacks as the whites ; and all the 
ſhades from brown to black, as we have al- 


ready remarked from brown to fair in the 


white races. 
Let us begin then with the countries 1 


ward of Senegal, and, in proceeding along 


the coaſts, take a view of all the different 
tribes which travellers have diſcovered and 
deſcribed. In the firſt place it is certain, 
that the natives of the Canary iſlands are not 
9 Negroes; 
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Negroes ; ſince from authentic information it 
appears, that the ancient inhabitants were tall, 
well made, and of a becoming complexion ; 
that the women were handſome, and had re- 
markable fine hair; and that thoſe who occu- 
pied the ſouthern parts were more of an olive 


colour than thoſe in the northern. In the re- 


lation of his voyage to Lima, Duret remarks, 
that the ancient inhabitants of the iſland of 


Teneriff were tall and vigorous, though meagre 


and tawny, and that moſt of them had flat 


noſes. Excepting the flat noſe, therefore, 


theſe people had nothing in common with the 
Negroes. The natives of Africa in the ſame 
latitude with theſe iſlands are Moors, and very 
tawny, but who belong, as well as the Mlanders, 
to the race of whites. Oo 

The inhabitants of Cape-Blanc are Moors, 
who follow the law of Mahomet, and who 
wander about, like the Arabians, in queſt of 
paſture for their horſes, camels, oxen, goats, 
and ſheep. The Negroes, with whom they 
traſfic, give them eight or ten ſlaves for a horſe, 
and two or three for a camel. It is from 


| theſe Moors that we procure gum-arabic, 


which they diſſolve in their milk. They 
ſcarcely 
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ſcarcely ever eat any meat, and never deſtroy 
their cattle, unleſs dying of ſickneſs or old 1 
age. | 4:0 
The Moors are ſeparated from the Negroes 
by the river Senegal; they live on the north- 
ſide, and are only tawny; but the Negroes 
who reſide on the ſouth are abſolutely black. 
'The Moors lead an erratic life, while the 
| Negroes occupy villages; the former are free 
and independent, the latter have tyrants who 1 
hold them in flavery ; the Moors are ſhort, if 1 
meagre, of a diſagreeable aſpect, but inge- -.-.- 
nious and ſubtile; the Negroes are tall, bulky, Ji 
and well made, but ſimple and ſtupid. The 
country inhabited by the Moors is ſandy and 
ſterile, where verdure is to be ſeen in a very 
few places ; that inhabited by the Negroes is 
rich, abounding in paſturage, in millet, and in 
trees always green, though few bear any fruit 
fit for food. 8 
In ſome places, both to the north and ſouth 
of the river, we find a ſpecies of men called 
Foulies, who ſeem to form a ſhade between 
the Moors and Negroes, and whom, it is 
poſſible, are mulattoes produced by a coali- 1 
tion of the two nations. Theſe Foulies are not #1 | ll 
black like the Negroes, yet darker than the 1 
| Moors; 1 
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Moors ; they are alſo more civilized than the 


former ; they follow the law of Mahomet, and 
are hoſpitable to ſtrangers. 


The iſlands of Cape de Verd are peopled 


with Mulattoes, deſcended from the Portu- 
gueſe, who firſt ſettled there, and the original 


Negro-inhabitants. They are called copper- 
coloured Negroes, becauſe, though they reſem- 
ble the Negroes in their features, they are yet 


more of a yellow than black; they are well 


made, ingenious, but intolerably indolent. By 


hunting and fiſhing they chiefly ſubſiſt, and 


they train up their dogs to hunt the wild goats. 


They freely reſign their wives and daughters 


to the embraces of ſtrangers for the ſmalleſt 


conſideration. For pins and other trifles they 
will exchange parrots, Porcelain ſhells, am- 


bergris, &c. 


The firſt Negroes we meet with are thoſe 
on the ſouth of the Senegal. Theſe people, as 


well as thoſe who occupy the different terri- 
tories between this river and that of Gambia, 


are called alas. They are tall, very black, 


well proportioned, and their features are leſs 


harſh than thoſe of the other Negroes ; ſome 
of them, eſpecially among the females, have 


features far from being irregular. They have 
e the 
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the ſame ideas of beauty as the Europeans, con- 


ſidering fine eyes, a well formed noſe, ſmall 
mouth and thin lips, as eſſential ingredients; 
in the ground of the picture alone do they dif- 
fer from us; for with them the colour muſt 


be exceedingly black and gloſſy to render it 


complete. Their ſkin is ſoft and delicate, and, 
colour alone excepted, we find among them 
women as handſome as in any other country of 
the world. They are uſually very gay, lively, 
and amorous. They are very fond of white 


men, whom they exert every aſſiduity to pleaſe, 


both to gratify themſelves, and to obtain pre- 
ſents which may flatter their vanity. To their 
predilection for ſtrangers the huſbands make 


not the ſmalleſt oppoſition (to whom indeed 


they not only make a free offer of their wives, 
daughters, or ſiſters, but even conſtrue it into a 
diſhonour, if that offer is rejected), but under- 
go all the violent effects of jealouſy, if they de- 
tet them with any of their own nation. Theſe 
women are never without a pipe in their mouths, 
and their ſkin, when they undergo any extra- 
ordinary heat, has a diſagreeable ſmell, though 


by no means ſo ſtrong as that of other Negroes. 


They are highly fond of leaping and dancing to 
the-ſound of a calebaſh, drum, or kettle ; and 


For, iv. O o all 
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all the movements of their dances are ſo many 


laſcivious or indecent poſtures. They fre- 


quently bathe ; and to render their teeth even, 
they poliſh them with files. The generality of 
the young women have figures of animals, 
flowers, &c. marked upon their ſkin. 

While at work, or travelling, the Negro- 
women almoſt always carry their infants on 
their backs. To this cuſtom ſome travellers 
aſcribe the flat noſe and big bellies among 


Negroes ; ſince the mother, from neceſſarily 


giving ſudden jerks, is apt to ſtrike the noſe of 
the child againſt her back; who in order to 
avoid the blow, keeps its head back by puſhing 
the belly forward. The hair is black and 


woolly. In hair and in complexion conſiſts 
their principal difference from the reſt of man- 


kind ; and perhaps there is a ſtronger reſem- 
blance between their features and thoſe of the 
Europeans, than between the viſage of a Tar- 
tar and that of a Frenchman. 

Father du Tertre ſays expreſsly, that if 
moſt negroes are flat-noſed, it is becauſe the 
parents cruſh the noſes of their children; that 
they alſo compreſs their lips, to render them 
thick; and that thoſe who eſcape theſe opera- 
tions, their features are as comely as thoſe of 
the 
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the Europeans. This remark, however, ap- 


plies only to the negroes of Senegal, who of all 


others are the moſt beautiful. Among all 


other negroes thick lips, broad and flat noſes, 


appear formed as gifts by nature; and which 
are by them conſidered ſo much as beauties 
that every art is uſed upon the children, who at 


their birth diſcover a doligtency: 6 in thofe orna- 
ments. 
The negro women are very fruitful ; in 


_ child-birth they experience little difficulty, and 


require not the ſinalleſt aſſiſtance; nor of its 


effects do they feel any conſequence beyond the 
ſecond day. As nurſes and mothers they de- 
ſerve great encomiums, being exceedingly ten- 
der of their children. They are more inge 
nlous and alert than the men, and they even 

ſtudy to acquire the virtues of diſcretion and 
temperance. Father Jaric ſays, that to habi- 
tuate themſelves to eat and ſpeak little, the 


Jaloff negro women put water into their 
mouths in the morning, and keep it there till 


| the hour allotted for the firſt meal arrives. 
The negroes of the iſland of Goree, and of 


the Cape de Verd coaſt, are, like thoſe of Se- 


negal, well made, and very black. So highly 
do they prize their colour, which is alſo gloſſy, 
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that they deſpiſe thoſe who are not the ſame as 
much as white men deſpiſe the tawny. They 
are ſtrong and robuſt, but indolent and flothful, 
and cultivate neither corn wine, nor fruit. 
Rarely do they eat meat; fiſh and millet are 
their chief ſuſtenance. They eat no herbs, 
and becauſe Europeans do they compare them 

to horſes. Of Tpirituous liquors they are fond 


toan exceſs, and for which they will ſell their 


relations, children, and even themſelves. They 
go almoſt naked, wearing only a ſmall piece of 


calico, which deſcends from the waiſt to the 


middle of the thigh, and which they ſay, is all 
that the heat of the climate will allow them 
to wear. Notwithſtanding their poverty, and 
wretchedneſs of food, they are contented and 


cheerful. They alſo think their country is the 


fineſt in the world, and that becauſe they are 
the blackeſt, they are the moſt beautiful of 
men ; and were it not that their women diſco- 
vera fondneſs for white men, they would deem 
them unworthy of their notice. 

Though the negroes of Sierra Leona are 
leſs black than thoſe of Senegal, they are not, 


however, as Struys aſſerts, of a reddiſh colour. 


The cuſtom prevalent among them, as well as 
een the negroes of Hann, of painting 
their 
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their bodies with red, and other colours, poſli- 


bly miſled that author. Among the latter the 
women are more debauched than at Senegal ; 
prodigious numbers of them are common proſ- 


titutes, from which they incur not the ſmalleſt 


diſgrace. Both ſexes go with their heads un- 
covered, and their hair, which is very ſhort, 


they ſhave or cut in various forms. In their 
ears they wear pendants, which weigh three 


or four ounces, made of teeth, horns, ſhells, 
wood, &c. Some have the upper lip or noſtrils 
Pierced for the ſame purpoſe. They wear a 


kind of apron made of apes ſkins and the bark 
of trees. They eat fiſh and fleſh, but yams and 
bananas are their chief food. They have no 
paſſions but for women, and no inclinations 


but to remain idle and inactive. They live in 
wretched huts, frequently ſituated on dreary 


wilds, though in the neighbourhood of fertile 


and delightful ſpots. The roads from one 
place to another are commonly twice as long 
as they need be; they never attempt to curtail 


them, andeven when told how in half the time 


z 


in mechanically following the beaten path. 


they may reach any particular ſpot, they perſiſt 


They never meaſure time, nor have the fmal- 


| leſt idea of its value. 
1 8 A 
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Though the negroes of Guinea are gene- 


rally healthy, they ſeldom attain old age. A 


negro at the age of 50 is a very old man. 
This contracted period of exiſtence may, with 
great probability, be imputed to the premature 


intercourſe between the ſexes. The boys, in 


their tendereſt years, are permitted to purſue 
every debauchery ; and as forthe girls, nothing 
in the whole country is ſo rare as to find one 
who remembers the period at which ſhe ceaſed 
to be a virgin. 

The inhabitants of the iſland of St. Thames, 
of Annobona, &c. are negroes ſimilar to thoſe 
Diſperſed, 
however, by the Europeans, they are few in 
number, and thoſe ſubjected to the bondage of 
Both ſexes, the covering of a 
kind of ſhort apron excepted, go naked. Man- 
delſlo ſays, that the Europeans who ſettle on + 
the iiland of St. Thomas, which is but one de- 


gree and a half from the equator, retain their 


white colour till the third generation; and he 

ſeems to inſinuate that they afterwards become 

black: but that this change ſhould be ſo ſud- 

denly effected ſeems by no means probable. 

| The negroes of the coaſts of Juda and 

Arada are leſs black than thoſe of Senegal, 
Guinea, 
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Guinea, and Congo. So fond are they of the 
fleſh of dogs that they prefer it to all other 
viands; and at their feaſts a roaſted dog is al- 
ways the firſt diſh preſented. This predilec- 
tion for dog's-fleſh is not peculiar to the ne- 
groes, but common among the Tartars and 
ſavages of North-America. The former in 
ſome places caſtrate their dogs, in order to 
make them fat'and more palatable. a 


According to Pigafetta and Drake, who 


ſeems to have literally copied him, the negroes 


of Congo are black, though in a leſs degree 
than thoſe of Senegal. Of the generality the 


hair is black and frizly, though of ſome it is 
red. They are of a middle ſtature ; their eyes 


are either brown or of a ſea-green colour; their 


lips are not ſo thick as thoſe of the other ne- 


groes, and their features are not unlike thoſe 


of the Europeans. 


In ſome of the provinces of Gang the 
cuſtoms are truly ſingular. When, for ex- 
ample, a perſon dies at Loango, they place the 
body upon a kind of amphitheatre, about ſix 
feet high, in a ſitting poſture, with the hands 

reſting upon the knees; they deck it out in the 
moſt ornamental dreſs, and then light up fires 
before and behind it: as the clouds abſorb the 
e RD moiſture 
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moiſture they cover it with freſh ones, until 
the corpſe is thoroughly dried, when, with 
much funeral ceremony, they commit it to the 


earth. In the province of Malimba the huſ- 


band is ennobled by the wife; and when the ſo- 
vereign dies, and only leaves a ſingle daughter, 
to her, provided, ſhe is marriageable, devolves 
the royal authority. The firſt thing ſhe does 
is to travel over the whole of her kingdom. 
On this occaſion all her male ſubje&s are 


obliged, previous to her arrival at each town 
and village, to form themſelves into a line for 


her reception, and ſhe ſelects out one to paſs | 
the night with her. When returned from her 


Journey ſhe ſends for the man who beſt pleaſed 


her, and inſtantly marries him; after which the 
whole regal authority devolves to the huſband. 


Theſe facts M. de la Broſſe communicated to 
me in his written remarks on what he ſaw moſt 


worthy of notice during his voyage to the 
coaſt of Angola, in 1738; and of the vindic- 
tiveneſs of theſe negroes he adds the follow- 
ing anecdote :—& Every day (ſays he) did 
they demand brandy of us for the king and 


chief men of the place. Happening one day 


io refuſe it them we had ſoon reaſon to repent ; 


for ſeveral officers, both French and Engliſh, 
5 having 
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having gone a fiſhing up -a ſmall lake, they 


erected a tent for the purpoſe of enjoying the 


fruits of their paſtime. While thus employed 
they were joined by ſeven or eight negroes, the 
chiefs of Loango, who, inthe cuſtomary mode 
of ſalutation, preſented to them their hands. 
Theſe they had previouſly rubbed with a ſubtle 
poiſon, whoſe effect is inſtantaneous, when un- 


happily the perſons to whom it is communicat- 


ed takes any thing without firſt waſhing their 


hands; and ſo ſucceſsful were they in their 
purpoſe, that no leſs than eight . wry 


Tiſhed upon the ſpot,” 


As acure for a pain of the bead; or for any 


bodily pain whatever, theſe negroes make a 


flight wound upon the part affected, and thro* 


a ſmall horn, with a narrow hole, they ſuck out 
the blood till they obtain relief. 


The negroes of Senegal, S Cape de 


Verd, Angola, and Congo, are of a more beau- 


tiful black than thoſe of Juda, Iſſigni, Arada, 


and of the circumjacent places. They are 


exceedingly black when in health, but when 
ſick they become of a copper- colour. 

« In our iſlands (ſays Father du Tertre in 
his. hiſtory of the Antilles) the negroes of 
Angola are preferred to thoſe of Cape de Verd, 
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for bodily ſtrength ; but when heated, their 


| ſtench is ſo ſtrong, that the air whitherſoever 


they paſs is infected with it for above a quarter 


of an hour. The Negroes of Cape de Verd 


ſmell not ſo ſtrong, their ſkin likewiſe is more 
black and beautiful, their body is of a better 
ſhape, their features leſs harſh, they are much 


taller, and in diſpoſition more mild.” 


The Negroes of Guinea are well qualified 
for the office of tillage, and other laborious 
employments ; thoſe of Senegal are leſs vigo- 
rous, yet are good domeſtic ſervants, and very 
ingenious. Father Charlevoix ſays, that of 
all Negroes the Senegal ones are the moſt. 
ſhapely, moſt tractable, and as domeſtic the 
moſt uſeful ; that the Bambaras are the talleſt, 
but they are all idle and knaviſh; that the 


| Aradas beſt underſtand the culture of the earth; 
that the Congos are the ſmalleſt, but moſt ex- 


pert ſwimmers ; that the Nagos are the moſt 
humane, the Mondongos the moſt cruel ; the 
Mimes the moſt reſolute, the moſt capricious, 
and the moſt ſubject to deſpair ; that the Creole- 


| Negroes, from whatever nation they derive 


their origin, inherit nothing from their parents 
but the ſpirit of ſervitude and colour ; they are 
more ingenious, rational, and adroit, but more 

; 18 idle 
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idle and debauched than thoſe of Africa. He 
adds, that the underſtanding of the Negroes 
is exceedingly contracted; that numbers of 
them ſeem to be even entirely ſtupid, and can 


never be made to count more than three; that 
they have no memory, and are as ignorant of 


what is paſt, as of what is to come; that the 


moſt ſprightly ridicule the others with a tole- 
rable grace; that they are full of diſſimulation, 


and would ſooner periſh than divulge a ſecret ; 
that they are commonly mild, humane, tract- 
able, ſimple, credulous, and even ſuperſtitious; 


that they poſſeſs fidelity and courage, and might 


with proper diſcipline make a tolerable ** 
in the field. 


If the Negroes are deficient i in genius, thy 


are by no means ſo in their feelings; they are 


chearful or melancholy, laborious or inactive, 


friendly or hoſtile, according to the manner in 
which they are treated. If properly fed, and 
well treated, they are contented, j joyous, oblig- 


ing, and on their very countenance may we 


read the ſatisfaction of their ſoul. If hardly 
dealt with their ſpirits forſake them, they droop 


with ſorrow, and will die of melancdoly. They 


are alike impreſſed with injuries and favours. 
To the authors of the one they are implacable 


P p 2 enemies; 
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5 ; enemies; while to thoſe who uſe them well 
| Wl. they imbibe an affection which makes them 
.  _ defy all danger and hazard to expreſs their 
JH zeal and attachment. To their children, 
| friends, and countrymen, they are naturally | 
j compatllionate; the little they have they chear- 
if fully diſtribute among thoſe. who are in ne- 
1 ceſſity, though otherwiſe than from that ne- 
ceeſſiy they haye not the ſmalleſt knowledge 
[i | of them. That they have excellent hearts 
158 is evident, and in having thoſe they have the 
0 0 | ſeeds of every virtue. Their ſufferings de- 
1 mand a tear. Are they not ſufficiently wretch- 
[ 1 1 ed in being reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery; in 
| : i | being obliged always to work without reaping 


bo the ſmalleſt fruits of their labour, without 


18k being abuſed, buffeted, and treated like brites? 
. | A f .. 
5 Humanity reyolts at thoſe oppreſſions, which 


nothing but the thirſt of gold could ever have 

introduced, and which would ſtill, perhaps, 5 
produce an aggravated repetition, did not the 
law preſcribe limits to the brutality of the 

maſter, and to the miſery of his ſlave. Ne- 
groes are compelled to labour; and yet of the 
coarſeſt food they are ſparingly ſupplied. Their 
unfeeling maſters ſay, they can ſupport hunger 
well; that what would ſerve an European for 
| one 
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one meal is to them a ſufficient ſubſiſtence for 


three days; however little they eat or ſleep, 
they are alike hardy, alike capable of fatigue. 


How can men, in whom the ſmalleſt ſentiment 
of humanity remains, adopt ſuch maxims, and 
on ſuch ſhallow foundations attempt to juſtify 
exceſſes to which nothing could ever have given 
birth but the moſt ſordid avarice ? But let us 
turn from the gloomy E and return to 
our ſubject. 


Of the people who inhabit the ck or the 
interior parts of Africa, from Cape Negro to 


Cape de Voltes, anextent of about 400 leagues, 
we know little more than that they are not ſo 
black as the other negroes, and that they much 
reſemble their neighbours the Hottentots: the 
latter are a people well known, and few travel- 


lers have omitted ſpeaking of them. "They 


are not negroes, but Caffres; and their ſkin 
would be only of a tawny hue did they not 
render it black with paint and greaſe. 


M. Kolbe, though he has given fo minute a 


deſcription of the Hottentots, conſiders them, 
however, as negroes. He aſſures us their 
hair is ſhort, black, frizled, and "woolly, and 
that not in a ſingle inſtance did he ever per- 
ceive it long. But from this alone we are 
IRS. not 
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not authoriſed to conſider them as real negroes. 
M. Kolbe himſelf ſays their colour is olive, 


and never black, though they take the utmoſt 


pains to render it ſo; nor, in the next place, 
can there be much certainty derived from the 


appearance of their hair, as they never either 


comb or waſh it, but rub, it daily with greaſe 
and ſoot in large quantities, which gives it the 
reſemblance of a fleece of black ſheep loaded 
with dirt; beſides, they are in diſpoſition dif- 
ferent from the negroes. The latter are cleanly, 


ſedentary, and eaſily ſubjected to ſlavery; the 


former, on the other hand, are frightfully filthy, 
unſettled, independent, and highly jealous of 
their liberty. Theſe contrarieties are more 
than ſufficient to confirm us in the opinion that 
the Hottentots are of a race diſtinẽt from that 
of the negroes. 

Gama, who firſt doubled the Cape of Good 
3 his arrival in the bay of St. Helena, 


on the 4th of November, 1479, found the in- 


habitants black, ſhort in ſtature, and ugly in 
aſpet. He does not ſay, however, that they 
were natf\rally as black as the negroes, and 
doubtleſs they only appeared to him fo black 
as he deſcribes, from the greaſe and foot with 
which they are covered. The fame traveller 

remarks, 
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remarks, that in the articulation of their voice 


there was ſomething ſimilar to a ſigh.. Their 
habits were made of ſkins, and their weapons 
conſiſted of ſticks hardened with the fire, and 
pointed with the horn of ſome animal. To the 
arts in uſe among the Negroes, the Hottentots, 
It is plain, are utter ſtrangers. 

The Dutch travellers ſay, that the Savages 
northward of the Cape are ſmaller than the 
Europeans; that their colour is a reddiſh brown; 


that they are very ugly, and take great pains to 
render themſelves black; and their hair is like 


that of a man who has long hung in chains. 
They add, that the Hottentots are of the co- 
cour of the Mulattoes; that their viſage is un- 


ſhapely; that they are meagre, of a moderate 


height, and very nimble; and that their lan- 
guage reſembles the clucking of Turkey 
cocks. Father Tachard ſays, that though 
they have commonly hair as cottony as the 
Negroes, there are numbers who have it long, 


and which floats upon their ſhoulders. He 


even aſſerts, that ſome of them are as white as 
Europeans, but that they begrime their ſkin 
with a mixture of greaſe. and the powder of a 
certain black ſtone, and that the women are 
naturally fair, but they blacken themſelves to 


pleaſe 
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pleaſe their huſbands.. Ovington fays, that the 


Hottentots are more tawny than the other In- 
dians; that no people bear ſo ſtrong a reſem- 


) 


blance to the Negroes in colour and features, 
but that they are leſs black, their hair is not 
ſo frizly, nor their noſe ſo flat. 

From all theſe teſtimonies it is evident that 
the Hottentots are not real negroes, but a 
people of the black race, approaching to the 
whites, as the Moors of the white race do to 


the black. Theſe Hottentots, moreover, form 


a ſpecies of ,very extraordinary ſavages. The 
women, who are much ſmaller than the men, 
have a kind of excreſcence, or hard ſkin, which 
grows over the os pubis, and defcends to the 
middle of the thighs in the form of an apron. 
Thevenot ſays the ſame thing of the Egyptian 


women, but inſtead of allowing this ſkin to 
grow, they burn it off with hot irons. 


I doubt 
whether the remark is true with reſpect to the 


Egyptian women; but certain it is that all 


the female natives of the Cape are ſubje& to 
this monſtrous deformity, and which they ex- 
poſe to ſuch perſons as have the curioſity to 
ſee it. The men, though not by nature, are all 
demi-eunuchs, being, from an abſurd cuſtom, 
deprived of one of their teſticles at about the 
| age 
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age of eighteen years. M. Kolbe ſaw this ope- 
ration performed upon a young Hottentot; 
and the circumſtances with which the cere- 
mony is accompanied are fo * as to 
merit a recital. Wy 
After having rubbed the young man with the 
fat of the entrails of a ſheep, which had been 
killed on purpoſe, they ſtretched him upon his 
back, and tied his hands and his feet, while 
three or four of his friends held him. Then 
the prieſt (for it is a religious ceremony) made 
an inciſion with a very ſharp knife, took out 


the left teſticle *, and in its place depoſited a 
ball of fat of the ſame ſize, which had been 


prepared with certain medicinal herbs. After 
ſewing up the wound with the tendon of a 


ſheep, they untied the patient; but the prieſt 
before he left him rubbed his whole body with 


the hot fat of the ſheep, or rather poured it on 
ſo plentifully, that when the fat cooled, it form- 
ed a kind of cruſt, This rubbing was ſo vio- 
lent, that the young man, whoſe previous ſuf- 


ferings had been ſufficiently great, was now 


covered with large drops of ſweat, and began 
to ſmoke like a roaſted capon. On this cruſt 


VOL. IV. 2 of 


* Tavernier, in ſpeaking of this ſtrange cuſtom, ſays, that 
It is the right teſticle which they cut off. | 
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4 of greaſe the operator then made furrows with 
1 his nails, from one extremity to the other, and 
1 after making water in them, he renewed his 
[ | frictions, and filled up the furrows with more 
HITS | greaſe. The inſtant the ceremony is con- 
18 _ cluded they leave the patient, in general more 
dead than alive, yet he is obliged to crawl in 
the beſt manner he can to a little hut, built 
for him on purpoſe, near the ſpot where the 
operation is performed. There he periſhes or 
recovers Without aſſiſtance or nouriſhment 
but the fat upon his ſkin, which he may lick 
if he pleaſes. .. At the expiration of two days 
he generally recovers. He is then allowed to 
appear abroad; and as a proof that his recovery 
is complete, he muſt run and ſhew gs as 
nimble as a ſtag. 

Though all the Hottentots have broad flat 
noſes, yet they would not be ſo did not their 
mothers, conſidering a prominent noſe as a 
deformity, flatten them immediately after their 
birth. Their lips are alſo thick, their teeth 

white, their eye-brows buſhy, their heads large, 
their bodies meagre, and their limbs are lender. 
They ſeldom live longer than 4o years; and this 
ſhort duration of life is. doubtleſs cauſed by 
their being continually covered with filth, and 


living 
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living chiefly upon meat that is corrupted. As 
moſt travellers have already given very large 


accounts of theſe filthy people, I ſhall only add 
one fact, as related by Tavernier. The Dutch, 
he ſays, once took away a Hottentot girl, ſoon 


after her birth, and bringing her up among 
themſelves, ſhe became as white as any Eu- 
ropean. From this fact he preſumes, that all 
the Hottentots would be tolerably fair, were it 
not for their cuſtom of perpetually begriming 


themſelves. 


Along the coaſt of Africa beyond the Cape 
af Good Hope, we find the land of Natal, and 


a people very different from the Hottentots, 
being better made, leſs ugly, and naturally 
more black. Their viſage is oval, their noſe 
well proportioned, their teeth white, their aſ- 
pect agreeable, and their hair by nature frizly. 
They are alſo fond of greaſe, and wear caps 
made of the fat of oxen. Theſe caps are from 


eight to ten inches high, and they take much 


time to make them ; for the fat muſt be well 
refined, which they apply by little and little, 


and ſo thoroughly intermix it with the hair that 


it never falls off. Kolbe ſays, that from their 
birth, and without any precaution to render it 
ſc, their noſes are flat; they alſo differ from the 

Qq2 AHottentots 
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Hottentots in not ſtuttering, nor ſtriking the 
palate with the tongue; that they have houſes, 
cultivate the ground, and produce from it a 
kind of maiz, or Turkiſh corn, of which 
they make beer, a drink unknown to the 

Hottentots. e 75 
After the land of Natal, we find the territo- 
ries of Sofala and Monomotapa. The people 
of the former, according to Pigafetta, are 
black, but more tall and luſty than the other 
Caffrees. It is in the environs of the kingdom 
of Sofala that this author places the Amazons; 
but nothing is more uncertain than what has 
been propagated with reſpect to theſe female 

- Warriors.” 2 | 5 
The natives of Monomotapa, the Dutch tra- 
vellers inform us, are tall, well proportioned, 
black, and of good complexions. The young 
girls go naked, except a bit of callico about their 
middle; but ſo ſoon as they are married they put 
on garments. This people, notwithſtanding 
their blackneſs, are different from the Negroes, 
their features are neither ſo harſh nor ſo ugly; 
their bodies have no bad fmell ; and they are 
incapable of ſervitude or hard labour. Father 
Charlevoix ſays, that ſome blacks from Mono- 
motapa, and from Madagaſcar, have been ſeen 
in 
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in America; but that they could not be inured 
to labour, and that they ſoon died. 


The natives of Madagaſcar and Moſambique 


are black, more or leſs. Thoſe of Madagaſcar 
have the hair on the crown of the head leſs 
frizly than thoſe of Moſambique. Neither 

of them are real negroes ; and though thoſe of 


the coaſt are enſlaved by the Portugueze, yet 
thoſe of the internal part of the continent are 


ſavage, and jealous of their liberty. They all 
go abſolutely naked; they feed on the fleſh of 
elephants, and traffic with the ivory. 
In Madagaſcar there are blacks and . 
who, though very tawny, yet ſeem a diſtinct 


race of men. The hair of the firſt is black and 


frizly; that of the latter is leſs black, leſs frizly, 
and longer. The common opinion is, that theſe 
white men derive their origin from the Chineſe. 
But, as Francis Cauche juſtly remarks, there 
is a greater probability that they are of Euro- 
pean race; as in all he ſaw, there was not one 


who had either the flat face or flat noſe, of the 


Chineſe. He likewiſe ſays, that theſe white 
men are fairer than the Caſtillans; that their 
hair is very long; that the black men are not 

flat-noſed like thoſe of the continent; and that 
their lips are thin. There are alſo in this iſland 
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Hottentots in not ſtuttering, nor ſtriking the 
palate with the tongue; that they have houſes, 
cultivate the ground, and produce from it a 
kind of maiz, or Turkiſh corn, of which 
they make beer, a drink unknown to cad 


Hottentots. 


After the land of Natal, we find the territo- 
ries of Sofala and Monomotapa. The people 
of the former, according to Pigafetta, are 


black, but more tall and luſty than the other 
Caffrees. It is in the environs of the kingdom 


of Sofala that this author places the Amazons; 
but nothing is more uncertain than what has 


been „ e with reſpect to theſe female 


The natives of * the Dutch tra- 


vellers inform us, are tall, well proportioned, 


black, and of good complexions. The young 


girls go naked, except a bit of callico about their 


middle; but ſo ſoon as they are married they put 


on garments. This people, notwithſtanding 
their blackneſs, are different from the Negroes, 


their features are neither ſo harſh nor ſo ugly; 


their bodies have no bad fmell ; and they are 


incapable of ſervitude or hard labour. Father 
Charlevoix ſays, that ſome blacks from Mono- 
motapa, and from Madagaſcar, have been ſeen 

in 
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in America; but that they could not be inured 
to labour, and that they ſoon died. 

The natives of Madagaſcar and Moſambique 
are black, more or leſs. Thoſe of Madagaſcar 
have the hair on the crown of the head leſs 
frizly than thoſe of Moſambique. Neither 


of them are real negroes ; and though thoſe of 


the coaſt are enſlaved by the Portugueze, yet 


thoſe of the internal part of the continent are 


ſavage, and jealous of their liberty. They all 
go abſolutely naked; they feed on the fleſh of 
elephants, and traffic with the ivory. 

In Madagaſcar there are blacks and whites 
who, though very tawny, yet ſeem a diſtin& 


race of men. The hair of the firſt is black and 


frizly ; that of the latter is leſs black, leſs frizly, 
and longer. The common opinion is, that theſe 
white menderive their origin from the Chineſe. 


But, as Francis Cauche juſtly remarks, there 


is a greater probability that they are of Euro- 
pean race; as in all he ſaw, there was not one 
who had either the flat face or flat noſe, of the 


Chineſe. He likewiſe ſays, that theſe white 


men are fairer than the Caſtillans ; that their 
hair is very long ; that the black men are not 
flat-noſed like thoſe of the continent; and that 
their lags 21 are thin. There are alſo in this iſland 
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a number of perſons of an olive or tawny colour, 


_ evidently produced by the intermixture of the 


blacks and whites. The ſame traveller obſerves, 
that the natives round the bay of St. Auguſtine 


are tawny; that they have no beard; that their 


hair is long and ſtraight; that they are tall and 


well proportioned ; and that they are all cir- 
cumciſed, though probably they never heard 


of the law of Mahomet, as they have neither 

temples, moſques, nor religion. 5 
The French, who were the firſt who landed 

and ſettled upon the above iſland, found the 


white men we ſpeak of; and they remarked, 
that the blacks paid great reſpe& to them. 
| Madagaſcar is exceedingly populous, and rich 


in paſturage and in cattle. Both ſexes are 
highly debauched ; nor is it a diſhonour to a 


woman to be a proſtitute. They are ſond of 


ſinging, dancing, and paſtimes in general. 


Though naturally very lazy, they have ſome 
knowledge of the mechanic arts. They have 
huſbandmen, carpenters, potters, blackſmiths, 
and even goldſmiths; yet their houſes are with- 


out accommodation, and they ſleep upon mats; 
they eat fleſh almoſt raw, and devour even the 
hides of their oxen, after burning off the hair; 


they alſo eat the wax with the ney The com- 
mon 
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mon people- go almoſt naked ; but the. richer 


claſſes wear drawers, or ſhort e! of 


cotton and ſilk. 


Thoſe who inhabit the interior parts of 


Africa are not ſufficiently known to be juſtly 
deſcribed. Thoſe whom the Arabians call 


Zingues, are an almoſt ſavage race of black 


men. Marmol ſays, they multiply prodigi- 
_ ouſly, and would over-run all the neighbouring 
countries were it not for certain hot winds, 
which from time to time occaſion a rom mor- 
tality among them. 


It appears, then, from theſe fats, that the 


Negroes are blacks of a different ſpecies from 


the Caffres. From the deſcriptions we have 
given, it is alſo evident that the colour depends 
principally upon the climate, and that the pe- 


culiarity of the features depends greatly on the - 


cuſtoms prevalent among different nations, ſuch 
as flattening the noſe, drawing back the eye- 
lids, plucking the hair out of the eye-brows, 
lengthening the ears, thickening the lips, flat- 
tening the viſage, &. No ſtronger proof can 
be adduced of the influence of climate upon 


colour, than finding under the ſame latitude, 


and at the diſtance of a 1000 leagues, two na- 


tions ſo ſimilar as thoſe of Senegal and Nubia; 
1 1 and 
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and alſo that the Hottentots, who muſt have 


derived their origin from a black race, are 
whiter than any other Africans, becauſe the 


climate in which they live is the coldeſt. Should 


there being a tawny race on one fide the 


Senegal, and perfect blacks on the other, 


be ſtated as an objection, it is only neceſſary 
to recollect what has been already intimated 
concerning the effects of food, which muſt 
operate upon the colour, as well as upon the 


temperament of the body in general. An 


example may eaſily be had in the brute crea- 
tion. The fleſh of the hares, for inſtance, 


which live on plains and marſhy places, is 


much more white than thoſe which, though 


In the ſame neighbourhood, live on mountains 


and dry grounds, The colour of the fleſh 
proceeds from that of the blood, and other hu- 
mours of the body, of which the quality is ne- 
ceſſarily influenced by the nature of the nou- 
riſhment. | | 

In all ages has the origin of black men form- 


ed a grand object of enquiry. The ancients, 


who hardly knew any but thoſe of Nubia, con- 
ſidered them as forming the laſt ſhade of the 
tawny colour ; and confounded them with the 


_ Ethiopians, and other African nations, who, 


—— — oe nn 


though 
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though extremely brown, have more affinity 
to the white than to the black race. They 
concluded, that the differences of colour in 
men aroſe ſolely from the difference of climate, 
and that blackneſs was occaſioned by a per- 
petual expoſure to the violent heat of the ſun. 
To this opinion, which ſeems probable, great 


objections aroſe, when it was known that, in 
more ſouthern climates, and 'even under the 


equator itſelf, as at Melinda, and at Moſam- 
bique, the generality of the inhabitants were 
not black but only very tawny ; and when it 
was obſerved that black men, if tranſported 
into more temperate regions, loſt nothing of 
their colour, but communicated it to their de- 


ſcendants ; if we reflect on the migrations of 


different nations, and on the time which is 
neceſſary to render a change in the colour, we 
ſhall find no inconſiſtency in the opinion of 


the ancients. ' The real natives of that part of 


Africa are Nubians, who were originally black, 


and will perpetually remain ſo, while they in- 


habit the ſame climate, and do not mix with 


the whites. 'The Ethiopians, the Abyſlinians, 
and even the natives of Melinda, derive their 


origin from the whites, yet as their religion 


and cuſtoms are the ſame with thoſe of the 


vor. W. R r Arabians, 
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Arabians, they reſemble them in colour, though 
indeed more tawny than thoſe of the ſouthern 
parts. This even proves, that in the ſame 
race of men, the greater or leſs degree of black 
depends upon the heat of the climate. Many 
ages might perhaps elapſe before a white race 
would become altogether black; but there is a 
probability that in time a white people, tranſ- 
ported from the north to the equator, would 
experience that change, eſpecially if they were 
to change their manners, and to feed ſolely on 
the productions of the warm climate. 

Of little weight! is the objection which may be 
made. to this opinion, from the difference of the 
features, for in the features of a negro, which 

have not been disfigured in his infancy, and the 
features of an European, there is leſs difference 
than between thoſe of a Tartar and a Chineſe, 
or of a Circaſſian and a Greek. As for the 
hair, its nature depends ſo greatly on that of 
the ſkin, that any differences which it produces 
ought to be conſidered as accidental, ſince we 
find in the ſame country, and in the ſame town, 
men whoſe hair is entirely different from one 
another. In France, for inſtance, we meet 
with men whoſe hair is as ſhort and as frizly 
as that of a negro ; beſides, ſo powerful is the 
| Influence 
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influence of climate upon the colour of the 
hair, both of men and of animals, that in the 
kingdoms of the north black hair is ſeldom 
ſeen; and hares, ſquirrels, weaſels, and many 
other animals, which in countries leſs cold are 
brown or grey, are there white, or nearly ſo. 


The difference produced by cold and heat is ſo 


conſpicuous, that in Sweden hares and certain 
other animals are grey curing the ſummer, and 
white in winter. | 

But there is another circumſtance more 
powerful, and, from the firſt view of it, indeed 
inſuperable; namely, that in the New World 
there is not one true black to be ſeen, the na- 
tives being red, tawny, or copper-coloured. 


If blackneſs was the effect of heat, the natives 


of the Antilles, Mexico, Santa-Fce, Guiana, 
the country of the Amazons, and Peru, would 


neceſſarily be ſo, ſince thoſe countries of 


America are ſituated in the ſame latitude with 
Senegal, Guinea, and Angola, in Africa, In 


Brazil, Paraguay, and Chili, did the colour of 


men depend upon the climate, or the diſtance 
from the pole, we might expect to find men 
ſimilar to the Caffres and Hottentots. But 
before we enter into a diſcuſſion of this ſubject 
i: is neceſſary that we ſhould examine the dif- 
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ferent natives of America, as we ſhall then be 
more enabled to form juſt compariſons, and to 
draw general concluſions. 

In the moſt northern parts of America we 
find a ſpecies of Laplanders ſimilar to thoſe of 
Europe, or to the Samoeides of Aſia, and 
though they are few in number, yet they are 


diffuſed over a very conſiderable extent of 


country. Thoſe who inhabit the lands of 
Davis's Straits are ſmall, of an olive com- 
plexion, and their limbs ſhort and thick. They 
are ſkilful fiſhers, and eat their fiſh and meat 


| raw; their drink is pure water, or the blood of 


the dog-fiſh ; they are very ſtrong, and live to 
a great age. Here we ſee the figure, colour, 
and manners of the Laplanders ; and what is 


truly ſingular, as in the neighbourhood of the 


Laplanders of Europe we meet with the 


Finlanders, who are white, comely, tall, and 


well made; ſo, adjacent to the Laplanders of 
America we meet with a ſpecies of men tall, 
well made, white, and with features exceed- 
ingly regular. 

Of a different race ſeem the ſavages of Hud- 
ſon's Bay, and northward of the land of La- 
brador, although ſmall, ugly, and unſhapely, 


their viſage is almoſt covered with hair, like 


the 
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the ſavages of Jeſſo, northward of Japan: in 


ſummer they dwell in tents made of ſkins of 


the rein-deer; in winter they live under ground, 
like the Laplanders and the Samoeides, and 
ſleep together promiſcuouſly without the ſmal- 
leſt ceremony. They live to a great age, tho 
they feed on nothing but raw meat and fiſh. 
The ſavages of Newfoundland reſemble thoſe 


of Davis's Straits, they are low in ſtature, 
have little or no beard, broad and flat faces; 


large eyes and flat noſed; they are alſo far from 


being unlike the ſavages in the environs of 


Beſides theſe ſavages, who are ſcattered over 
the moſt northern parts of America, we find a 


more numerous and different race in Canada, 
and who occupy the vaſt extent of territory as 


far as the Aſſiniboils. Theſe are all tall, robuſt, 
and well made; have black hair and eyes, teeth 
very white, a tawny complexion, little beard, 
and hardly a veſtige of hair on their bodies ; 


they are hardy, indefatigable travellers, and 


very nimble runners. They are alike unaffect- 
ed by exceſſes of hunger, or of eating; they are 
bold, hardy, grave, and ſedate. So ſtrongly, 
indeed, do they reſemble the Oriental Tartars 
in colour, form, and features, as alſo in diſpo- 
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poſition and manners, that were they not ſepa- 
rated by an immenſe ſea, we ſhould conclude 
them to have deſcended from that nation. In 


point of latitude, their ſituation is alſo the 


ſame ; and this farther proves the influence of 


the climate, not only on the colour, but the 


figure of men. In a word, in the new con- 
tinent as in the old, we find at firſt in the 


northern parts men ſimilar to the Laplanders, 


and likewiſe whites with fair hair, like the in- 
habitants of the north of Europe ; then hairy 
men like the ſavages of Jeſſo; and laſtly, the 
ſavages of Canada, and of the whole conti- 


nent to the Gulph of Mexico, who reſemble 


the Tartars in ſo many reſpects, that we 

ſhould not entertain a doubt of their being the 
ſame people, were we not embarraſſed about 
the poſſibility of their migration thither. Yet, 


if we reflect on the ſmall number of men 


found upon this extent of ground, and on their 
being entirely uncivilized, we ſhall be inclined 


to believe theſe ſavage nations were new co- 
loniĩes produced by a few individuals from ſome 


other country. It is aſſerted, that North Ame- 
rica does not contain the twentieth part of the 


natives it did when originally diſcovered ; al- 


lowing that to be the fact, we till are autho- 
riſed 
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riſed to conſider it then, from the ſcantineſs 
of its inhabitants, as a land either deſerted, or 
ſo recently peopled, that its inhabitants had not 


had time for a conſiderable multiplication. 


M. Fabry, who travelled a prodigious way to 
the north-weſt of the Miſſiſſippi, and viſited 
places where no European had been, and where 
conſequently the ſavage inhabitants could not 
have been deſtroyed by them, ſays that he often 
' travelled 200 leagues without obſerving a 
ſingle human face, or the ſmalleſt veſtige of a 
| habitation ; that whenever he did meet with 
any habitations, they were always at immenſe 


diſtances from each other, and then never above 


20 perſons together. Along the lakes, and the 
Tivers, it is true, the ſavages are more popu- 
lous, ſome ſufficiently ſo as to moleſt occaſion- 


ally the inhabitants of our colonies. The moſt 


conſiderable of theſe, nevertheleſs, do not ex- 
ceed 3 or 4000 perſons, and are diſperſed over 
a ſpace of ground frequently more extenſive 
than the kingdom of France. I am fully per- 


ſuaded there are more men in the city of Paris 
than there are ſavages in North-America, from 


the gulph of Mexico to the fartheſt extremity 
north, an extent of ground larger than all 
Europe. 


The 
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The multiplication of the human f. pecies 
depends more on ſociety than nature. Men 


would not have been comparatively ſo nume- 


rous as wild beaſts, had they not aſſociated 
together, and given aid and ſuccour to each 
other. In North America, the Biſon“ is per- 


| haps more frequently to be ſeen than a man. 


But though ſociety may be one great cauſe of 
population, yet it is the encreaſed number of 


men that neceſſarily produces unity. It is to 


be preſumed, therefore, that the want of civi- 


lization in America was owing to the ſmall 


number of the inhabitants; for though each 


nation might have manners and cuſtoms pecu- 
liar to itſelf ; though ſome might be more 


fierce, cruel, courageous, or daſtardly than 
others; they yet were all equally ſtupid, ig- . 


norant, unacquainted with the arts, and deſti- 


tute of induſtry. 
To dwell longer on the cuſtoms of ſavage 
nations would be unneceſſary. Authors have 


often given for the eſtabliſhed manners of a 


community, what were nothing more than ac- 
tions peculiar to a few individuals, and often 
determined by circumſtances or caprice. Some 

nations, 


* A kind of wild bull, different from the European bull, 
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nations, they tell us, eat their enemies, others 


burn, and ſome mutilate them; one nation is 


perpetually at war, and another likes to live 


in peace; in one country, the child kills his 


parent, when arrived at a certain age, and in 
another, the parents eat their children. All 
theſe ſtories, on which travellers have ſo much 


enlarged, mean nothing more than that one 


individual ſavage had devoured his, enemy, 


another had burned or mutilated him, and a 


third had killed and eaten his child. All theſe 
things may happen in every ſavage nation; for 
a people among whom there is no regular go- 
vernment, no law, no habitual ſociety, ought 


rather to be termed a tumultuous aſſemblage 
of barbarous and independent individuals, 


who obey nothing but their own private paſ- 
ſions, and who having no common intereſt, 
are incapable of purſuing one object, and ſub- 


mitting to ſettled uſages which ſuppoſes ge- 


neral deſigns, founded on reaſon, and approved 
of by the majority. 

A nation, it may be replied, is compoſed of 
men who are no ſtrangers to each other, who 
| ſpeak the ſame language, who unite, when ne- 
ceſſity calls, under the ſame chief, who arm 


themſelves in the ſame faſhion, and daub them- 
vol iv. SC ſelves 
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ſelves of the ſame colour. With truth might 
the remark be made, if theſe uſages were eſta- 
bliſhed; if ſavages did not often aſſemble they 
know not how, and diſperſe they know not why; 


if their chief did not ceaſe to be ſo, whenever 


it ſuited their caprice or his own ; and if their 

language was not ſo ſimple as to be, with little 

variation, the language of every tribe. 
As they have but few ideas, their expreſſions 


turn upon things the moſt general, and objects 


the moſt common; and though the majority of 


their expreſſions were different, yet the ſmall- 


neſs of their number renders them eaſily under- 
ſtood, and more eaſily, therefore, may a ſavage 
learn the languages of all other ſavages, than 


the inhabitants of one poliſhed nation acquire 
a bare comprehenſion of the language of any 


other nation equally civilized. 


Unneceſſary as it may be to enlarge on the 


cuſtoms and manners of theſe pretended na- 
tions, yet it may be important to examine the 


nature of the individual. Of all animals a ſavage 


man is the moſt ſingular, the leaſt known, and 
the moſt difficult to deſcribe ; and ſo little are 
we qualified to diſtinguiſh the gifts of nature 
from what is acquired by education, art, and 
imitation, that it would' not be ſurpriſing to 
find 
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find we had totally miſtaken the picture of a 
ſavage, although it were preſented to us in its 
real colours, and with its natural features. 

An abſolute ſavage, ſuch as the boy reared 
among bears, as mentioned by Conor, the 
young man found in the foreſt of Hanover, or 
the girl in the woods in France, would be a 
curious object to a philoſopher ; in obſerving 
which he might be able to aſcertain the force 
of natural appetites; he would ſee the mind 
undiſguiſed, and diſtinguiſh all its movements; 
and poſlibly he might diſcover in it more mild- 
neſs, ſerenity, and peace, than in his own ; he 
might alſo perceive, that virtue belongs more 
to the ſavage than the civilized man, and that 
vice owes its birth to ſociety. a 

But let us return to our ſubjeRt. If in North 
America there were none but ſavages, in 
Mexico and Peru we found a poliſhed people, 
ſubjected to laws, governed by kings, in- 
duſtrious, acquainted with the arts, and not 
deſtitute of religion. They lived in towns 
where the civil government was ſuperintended 
by the ſovereign. Theſe people, who were 
very populous, cannot be conſidered as new 
colonies ſprung from individuals who had wan- 
dered from Europe or Aſia, from which they 
9 1.2 are 
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are ſo remote; beſides, though the ſavages of 


North America reſemble the Tartars, by their 
being ſituated in the ſame latitude, yet the na- 


tives of Mexico and Peru, though they live, 


like the negroes, under the Torrid Zone, have 
not the ſmalleſt reſemblance to them. W hence, 
then, ſhall we trace the origin of theſe people? 
and whence proceeds the cauſe of the difference 


of colour in the human ſpecies, ſince the in- 
| fluence of climate is in this caſe entirely over- 


thrown ? | 

Previous to anſwering theſe queſtions let us 
purſue our enquiries reſpecting the ſavages of 
South America. Thoſe of Florida, of the 
Miſſiſſippi, and of the other ſouthern parts of 
his continent, are more tawny than thoſe of 


Canada, though not poſitively brown, the oil 


and colours with which they rub their bodies, 


giving them an olive hue which does not na- 
turally belong to them. Coreal ſays, that the 
women of Florida are tall, ſtrong, and of an 


olive complexion, like the men; that they 
paint their arms. legs, and bodies, with ſeveral 
colours, which, as they are imprinted into the 
fleſh by little inciſions, are indelible ; and that 
the olive colour of both ſexes proceeds not fo 
much from the heat of the climate as from the 
dils 
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oils with which they varniſh their ſkin.. He 
adds, that the women are remarkably active; 
that they ſwim over great rivers with a child in 
their arms, and that they climb up the loftieſt 
trees with equal agility. In all of theſe par- 
ticulars they entirely reſemble the ſavage 
women of Canada, and other countries of 
America. 25 | N 
Speaking of the Apalachites, a people in the 
vicinage of Florida, the author of the Hiſtoire 
Naturelle et Morale des Antilles” ſays, that 
they are of large ſtature, of an olive colour, 
and well proportioned ; and that their hair is 
black and long. He adds, that the Caribbees, 
who inhabit the Antilles, are ſprung from the 


ſavages of Florida, and that they even know, th 
by tradition, the period of their migration. | | ö 
. natives of the Lucai iſlands are leſs F 
tawny than thoſe of St. Domingo and Cuba ; if | 7 
but there remain ſo few of either that we can 1 
hardly verify what the firſt travellers mention | 


of the inhabitants. It has been pretended that | In 
they were very numerous, and governed by =! 
chiefs whem they call Cacigues; that they had 1 
prieſts and phyſicians; but this is all very pro- 4 
blematical, and is of little conſequence to our 

_ hiſtory. The Caribbees in general, according 
to 
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to Father du Tertre, are tall, and of a good 
aſpect: they are potent, robuſt, active, and 
healthy. Numbers of them have flat fore- 
heads and noſes, but theſe features are entirely 
the work of the parents ſoon after their birth. 
In all ſavage nations this caprice of altering _ 


the natural figure of the head is very frequent. 
Moſt of the Caribb&es have little black eyes, 


beautiful white teeth, and long ſmooth black 
hair. Their ſkin is tawny or olive, and even 
the whites of their eyes are rather of that hue. 


This is their natural colour, and not produced 
by the uſe of the rocon, as ſome authors have 
_ aſſerted, for ſeveral of the children of theſe 
ſavages, who were educated among the Euro- 
peans, and not allowed the uſe of paint, re- 


tained the ſame complexion as their parents. 
The whole of this ſavage tribe, though their 
thoughts are ſeldom employed, have a penſive 
air. They are naturally mild and compaſſionate, 
though exceedingly cruel to their enemies. 


They eſteem it indifferent whom they marry, 


whether relations or ſtrangers. Their firſt 
couſins belong to them by right, and many 
have been known to have at one time two 
filters, or a mother and her daughter, and ever 
their own child. Thoſe who have many wives 
viſit 
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viſit them in turn, and ſtay a month, or a cer- 


tain number of days, which precludes all jea- 


louſy among the women. They readily for- 


give their wives for adultery, but are im- 


placable enemies to the man who debauches 


them. They feed on lizards, ſerpents, crabs, 
turtles and fiſhes, which they ſeaſon with pi- 
mento and the flower of manioc. Lazy to an 
exceſs, and accuſtomed to the greateſt inde- 
pendence, they deteſt ſlavery, and can never be 
rendered ſo uſeful as the negroes. For the 
preſervation of their liberty they make every 
exertion; and when they find it impoſlible 
will rather die of hunger or deſpair than live 
and be obliged to work. Attempts have been 
made to employ the Arrouaguas, who are 


milder than the Caribbees, but who are only 


fit for hunting and fiſhing ; exerciſes of which, 
being accuſtomed to them in their own coun- 
try, they are particularly fond. If theſe ſavages 


are not uſed with at leaſt as much mildneſs as 


domeſtics generally are in the civilized nations 


of Europe, they either run away or pine them- 


ſelves to death. Nearly the ſame is it with the 
ſlaves of Brazil ; of all ſavages theſe ſeem to 
bY the leaſt ſtupid, indolent, or melancholy. 
| Treated with gentleneſs, however, they will 
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do whatever they are deſired, unleſs it be to 
cultivate the ground, for tillage they conceive 
to be the characteriſtic badge of ſlavery. 
Savage women are all ſmaller than the men. 
Thoſe of the Caribbees are fat, and tolerably 
handſome ; their eyes and hair are black, their 
viſage round, their mouth ſmall, their teeth 
white, and their carriage more gay, chearful, 
and open, than that of the men; yet are they 
| modeſt and reſerved. They daub themſelves 
with rocon, but do not, like the men, make 
black ſtreaks upon the face and body. Their 
dreſs conſiſts of a kind of apron, in breadth 
about eight or ten inches, and in length about 
five or ſix. This apron is generally made of 
calico, and covered with ſmall glaſs beads, 
both which commodities they purchaſe from 
the Europeans. They likewiſe wear neck- 
laces, which deſcend over the breaſt, as alſo 
bracelets round the wriſts and elbows, and 
pendants in their ears, of blue ſtone, or of 
glaſs beads. Another ornament peculiar to the 
ſex is, a kind of buſkin, made of calico, and 
garnithed with glaſs beads, which extends from 
the ancle to the calf of the leg. On their at- 
taining the age of puberty the girls receive an 
apron and a pair of buikins, which are made 


exactly 
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exactly to their legs and cannot be removed; 
and as they prevent the increaſe of the under 
part of the leg, the upper parts naturally grow 
larger than they would otherwiſe have done. 
So intermixed are the preſent inhabitants of 
Mexico and Peru, that we rarely meet with 


two faces of the ſame colour. In the town of 
Mexico, there are Europeans, Indians from 


North and South America, negroes from Af- 
rica, and mulattoes of every kind, inſomuch 
that the people exhibit every kind of ſhade be- 


tween black and white. The natives of the 


country are brown or olive, well made and 


active. Though they have little hair, even on 


their eye-brows, yet that upon their head is 
very long, and very black. l 


According to Wafer, the natives of the 


Iſthmus of America are commonly tall and 
handſome; their limbs are well ſhaped, cheſt 
large, and at the chace they are active and 


nimble. The women are ſhort, ſquat, and 


leſs vivacious than the men; though the young 
ones are tolerably comely, and have lively eyes. 


Of both the face is round; the noſe thick and 


ſhort; the eyes large, moſtly grey, and full of 
fire; the forehead high; the teeth white and re- 
gular ; the lips thin; the mouth of a moderate 
VOL. IV. * ſize; 
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ſize; and in general all their features are tole- 
rably regular. They have black, long, and 
ſtraight hair; and the men would have beards 


did they not pluck them out: their colour is 
tawny, and their eye-brows are as black as jet. 


Theſe people are not the only natives of this 
Iſthmus, for we find among them men who 
are white; but their colour is not the white of 
Europeans, but rather reſembles that of milk, 
or the hairs of a white horſe. Their ſkin is 


covered with a kind of ſhort and whitiſh down, 


which on the cheeks and forehead is not ſo thick 
but the ſkin may be ſeen. The hair upon their 
head and eye-brows is perfectly white; the for- 


* 


inches long. They are not ſo tall as the other 
Indians; and what is ſingular, their eye-lids 
are of an oblong figure, or rather in the form 


mer is rather frizled, and from ſeven to eight 


of a creſcent, whoſe points turn downwards. 
So weak are their eyes, that they cannot ſup- 
port the light of the ſun, and they ſee beſt by 


that of the moon. Their complexion is ex- 


ceedingly delicate. To all laborious exerciſes | 
they are averſe; they ſleep through the day, and 


never ſtir abroad till night. If the moon fhines, 
they ſcamper through the foreſts as nimbly as 
the others can in the day. Theſe men do not 

SOR „„ form 
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form a particular and diſtin& race; as it ſome- 


times happens, that from parents who are both 


of a copper colour one of theſe children is pro- 
duced. Wafer, who relates theſe facts, ſays, 
that he ſaw a child, not a year gay who So 
been thus produced. 

If this were the caſe, the dane colour and 
temperament of theſe white Indians can only 


be a kind of malady, which they inherit from 
their parents. But if, inſtead of being ſprung 


from the yellow Indians, they formed a ſeparate 
race, then would they reſemble the Chacrelasof 
Java, and the Bedas of Ceylon, whom we have 
already mentioned. If, on the other hand, 


thi white pringle nee e n 
coloured parents, we ſhall have reaſon to be- 


lieve that the Chacrelas and the Bedas originate 
alſo from parents of the ſame colour ; and that 
all the white men, whom we find at ſuch diſ- 
tances from each other, are individuals who 
have degenerated from their race ad ſome ac- 
_ cidental cauſe. _ 8 ST | 

This laſt opinion, I own, appears to me 
the moſt probable ; and had travellers given us 
as exact deſcriptions of the Bedas and Cha- 
crelas, as Wafer has done of the Dariens, 
we ſhould perhaps have diſcovered that they 
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were no more of European origin than the lat- 


ter. This opinion receives great weight from 


the fact that negroes ſometimes have white 


children. Of two of thoſe white negroes we 


have a deſcription in the hiſtory of the French 
Academy ; one of the two I ſaw myſelf, and am 
aſſured there are many to be met with! Ca. 
the other negroes of Africa. | 
From what I have myſelf obſerved, inde- 


| pendent of the information of travellers, I 
| have no doubt but that they are only negroes 
degenerated from their race, and not a pe- 
_ culiar and eſtabliſhed ſpecies of men. In a 


word, they are among the negroes what Wafer 


ſaye, the white Indians are among the yellow 
Indians of Darien, and what the Chacrelas 


and the Bedas are among the brown Indians of 


the Eaſt. Still more ſingular is it that this 


variation never happens but from black to 


white, and alſo that all the nations of the Eaſt 


Indies, Africa, and of America, in which | 
theſe white men are found, are in the ſame 
latitude. The iſthmus'of Darien, the country 
of the negroes, and Ceylon, are abſolutely un- 
der the ſame line. White then appears to be 


tlie primitive colour of Nature, which climate, 


food, and manners, alter and even change into 
| ) yellow, 
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yellow, brown, or black; and which, in cer- 


tain circumſtances, re-appears, though by no 
means equal to its original whiteneſs, on ac- 


count of its corruption from the cauſes here 


mentioned. 

Nature, in her full perfection, made men 
white; and, reduced to the laſt ſtage of adul- 
teration, ſne renders them white again. But 
the natural white is widely different from the 


individual or accidental white. In plants, as 
well as in men and animals, do we find ex- 


amples of this fact. The white roſe, &c. dif- 
fers greatly in point of whiteneſs from the red 
roſe, which becomes white by the evening's 
cold and froſty chills of autumn. 

A farther proof that theſe white men are 


merely degenerated individuals, is their being 


| leſs ſtrong and vigorous than others, and their 
eyes being extremely weak. The fact will 
appear leſs extraordinary, when we reoollect 


that among ourſelves very fair men have 
very weak eyes, and that ſuch people are often 
flow of hearing. It is pretended that dogs 


abſolutely white are deaf. Whether the ob- 
ſervation is generally juſt, I know not, but 
in a number of inſtances I have ſeen it con- 
firmed. ©. -- 
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The Indians of Peru, like the natives of the 
Iſthmus, are copper-coloured ; thoſe eſpecially 


who live near the ſea, and in the plains. Thoſe 
who live between the two ridges of the Cor- 


deliers, are almoſt as white as the Europeans. 
Some live in Peru more than a league higher 
than others; and which elevation, with reſpect 


to the temperature of the climate, is equal to 


twenty leagues in latitude. All the native In- 
dians, who dwell along the river of the Ama- 


Zons, and in Guiana are tawny, and more or 


leſs red. The diverſity of ſhades, ſays M. de 


la Condamine, is principally occaſioned by the 
different temperature of the air, varied as it is, 
from the extreme heat of the Torrid Zone, to the 
cold occaſioned by the vicinage of ſnow. Some 
of theſe ſavages, as the Omaguas, flatten the 
viſages of their children, by compreſſing the 


head between two planks; others pierce the 
noſtrils, lips, or cheeks, for the reception of the 
bones of fiſhes, feathers, and other ornaments; 
and the greateſt part bore their ears, and fill 
the hole with a large bunch of flowers, or 
herbs, which ſerves them for pendants. With 


reſpect to the Amazons, about whom fo much 


has been faid, I ſhall be ſilent. To thoſe 
who have written on the ſubje& I refer the 
WE reader; 
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reader; and when he has peruſed them, he will 


not find ſufficient proof to evince the actual 
exiſtence of ſuch women. 


Some authors mention a nation in Guiana 
of which the natives are more black than any 


other Indians. “ The Arras, ſays Raleigh, are 


almoſt as black as the negroes, are vigorous, 
and uſe poiſoned arrows.” This author men- 
tions likewiſe another nation of Indians, who 
have necks ſo ſhort, and ſhoulders ſo elevated, 
that their eyes appear to be upon the latter, 


and their mouths in their breaſt. This mon- 
ſtrous deformity cannot be natural; and it is 


_ probable that ſavages, who are ſo pleaſed in 


disfiguring nature by flattening, rounding, and 


lengthening the head might likewiſe contrive 
to ſink it into the ſhoulders. Theſe fantaſies 
might ariſe from an idea that, by rendering 
themſelves deformed, they became more dread- 
ful to their enemies. The Scythians, former- 


ly as ſavage as the American Indians are now, 


evidently entertained the ſame ideas, and rea- 
lized them in the ſame manner; which no 
doubt is the foundation of what the ancients 


have written about ſuch men as they termed 


e, cynocephali, &. 
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The ſavages of Brazil are e nearly of tho ſize 


of the Europeans, but are more vigorous, ro- 
| buſt, and alert: they are alſo ſubje to fewer 


diſeaſes, and live longer. Their hair, which 
is black, ſeldom whitens with age. They are 


of a copper colour, inclining to red: their 
heads are large, ſhoulders broad, and hair long. 


They pluck out their beard, the hair upon 


the body, and even the eye-brows, from 


which they acquire an extraordinary fierce 


look. They pierce the under lip, to ornament 
it with a little bone poliſhed like ivory, or with 
aà green ſtone. The mothers cruſh the noſes of 
their children, preſently after they are born; 
they all go abſolutely naked, and paint their 
bodies of different colours. Thoſe who inhabit 
the countries adjacent to the ſea are ſome what 
civilized by the commerce which they carry 
on with the Portugueze; but thoſe of the in- 
land places are ſtill abſolute ſavages. It is not 


by force that ſavages have been civilized, 
their manners have been much more ſoftened 
by the arguments of miſſionaries, than by the 
arms of the princes by whom they were ſub- 


dued. In this manner Paraguay was ſub- 


dued : the mildneſs, example, and virtuous 
| conduct, 
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conduct of the miſſionaries touched the hearts 
of its ſavages, and triumphed over their diſ- 
truſt and ferocity, They often, of themſelves, 
deſired to be made acquainted with that law, 
which rendered men ſo perfect, ſubmitted to its 
precepts, and united in ſociety. Nothing can 
reflect greater honour on religion, than its hav- 
ing civilized theſe nations, and laid the foun- 
dations of an empire, without any arms but | 
thoſe of virtue and humanity. | 

'Fhe inhabitants of Paraguay are commonly 
tall and handſome; their viſage long, and their 

colour olive. There ſometimes rages among 
them a very uncommon diſtemper. It is a 
kind of leproſy, which covers the whole of 
their body with a cruſt ſimilar to the ſcales of 
fiſh, and from which they experience no pain, 
nor even interruption of health. 

According to Frezier, the Indians of Chili 
are of a tawny or coppery complexion, but dif- 
ferent from Mulattoes who being produced by 
a white man. and negro-woman, or a white 
woman and negro-man, their colour is brown, 
or a mixture of white and black. In South 
America, on the other hand, the Indians are 
yellow, or rather reddiſh. The natives of 
VOL. Iv. Bu. Chili 
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Chili are of a good ſize ; their limbs are braw- 
ny, cheſt large, viſages diſagreeable, and beard- 


| leſs; eyes ſmall, ears long, and their hair black, 
ſtraight, and coarſe.” Their ears they lengthen, 


and pluck out their beards with pincers made 
of ſhells. Though the climate is cold, yet 
they generally go naked, excepting the ſkin of 
ſome animal over their ſhoulders. _ | 

At the extremity of Chili, and towards the 
lands of Magellan, it is pretended, there exiſts 
a race of men of gigantic ſize. From the in- 


formation of ſeveral Spaniards, who pretend to 
have ſeen them, Frezier ſays, they are from 


nine to ten feet high; they are called Patagonians, 


and inhabit the eaſterly ſide of the coaſt, as 
mentioned in the old narratives, which, how- 
ever, from the ſize of Indians diſcovered in the 


ſtraits of Magellan, not exceeding that of 
other men, has ſince been conſidered as fabu- 
lous. It might be by this, ſays he, that 
Froger was deceived in his account of the 
voyage of M. de Gennes; as ſeveral naviga- 
tors have actually beheld both theſe claſſes of 
Indians at the ſame time. In 1709, the crew 
of the James, of St. Malo, ſaw ſeven giants as 
above deſcribed, in Gregory Bay, and thoſe of 

e the 
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the St. Peter, of Marſeilles, ſaw ſix, to whom 
they advanced with offers of bread, wine, and 


brandy, all of which they rejected; but as 


M. Frezier does not intimate his having ſeen 


any of theſe giants himſelf, and as the nar- 
ratives which mention them are fraught with 
exaggerations with reſpect to other matters, it 


remains {till doubtful whether there in reality 


exiſts a race of giants, eſpecially of ths height 
of ten feet. The bodily circumterence of 
ſuch a man would be eight times bigger than 
that of an ordinary one. The natural height 


of mankind ſeems to be about five feet, and 
the deviations from that ſtandard ſcarcely ex- 


ceed a foot, ſo that a man of fix feet is conſi- 
dered as very tall, and a man of four as very 
ſnort. Giants and dwarfs, therefore, are only 


accidental varieties, and not diſtinct and per- 


manent r aces. 


Beſides, if theſe Magellanic giants ally 


exiſt, their number muſt be trifling ; as the 
ſavages of the ſtraits, and neighbouring, iſlands, 
are of a moderate height, whoſe colour is 
olive, have full cheſts, ſquare bodies, thick 
limbs, and black ſtraight hair; who, in a 


word, reſemble mankind in general, as to 
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ſize, as the other Americans as to colour and 
hair. 
In the whole of the new continetit; then, 
there is but one race of men, who are all more 
or leſs tawny. The north parts of America 
excepted, where we find ſome men ſimilar to 
the Laplanders, and others with fair hair, like 
the northern Europeans, through the whole of 
this immenſe territory, the diverſity among 
the inhabitants is hardly perceivable. Among 
thoſe of the old continent, on the other hand, 
we have found a prodigious variety. This 
uniformity in the Americans ſeems to ariſe 
from their living all in the ſame manner. The 
natives were, and are {till ſavages; nor, ſo re- 
_ cently have they been civilized, can the Mexi- 
cans and the Peruvians be excepted. What- 
ever, then, may have been their origin, it was 
common to them all. Sprung from one ſtock, 
they have, with little variation, retained the 
_ characteriſtics of their race; and this becauſe 
they have purſued the ſame courſe of life, be- 
cauſe their climate, with reſpect to heat and 
cold, is not ſo unequal as that of the old con- 
tinent, and becauſe, being newly eſtabliſhed 
in the country, the cauſes by which varieties, 


are 
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are produced have not had time to manifeſt 
their effects. | 


Each of theſe reaſons merit a particular con- 


ſideration. That the Americans are a new 
people ſeems indiſputable, when we reflect on 
the ſmallneſs of their number, their ignorance, 


and the little progreſs the moſt civilized among 
them had made in the arts. In the firſt ac- 
counts of the diſcovery and conqueſt of Ame- 
rica, it is true, Mexico, Peru, St. Domingo, 
&c. are mentioned as very populous countries; 


. and we are told that the Spaniards had every 
where to engage with vaſt armies; yet it is 


evident theſe facts are greatly exaggerated; 


firſt, from the paucity of monuments left 
of the pretended grandeur of theſe nations: 


ſecondly, from the nature of the country 


itſelf, which, though peopled with Europeans, 
more induſtrious, doubtleſs, than its natives, 
is ſtill wild, uncultivated, covered with wood, 


and little more than a group of inacceſſible 


and uninhabitable mountains; thirdly, from 


their own traditions, with reſpect to the time 
they united into ſociety, the Peruvians reckon- 


ing no more than 12 kings, from the firſt of 


whom, about 300 years before, they had im- 
bibed the firſt principles of civilization, and 
ceaſed to be entirely ſavage ; fourthly, from 
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the ſmall number of men employed to conquer 


them, which even with the advantage of gun- 


powder, they could not have done had the peo- 


ple been numerous. Though the effects of 


gunpowder were as new and as terrible to 


the negroes as to the Americans, their country 


has yet remained unconquered, and themſelves 
unenſlaved ; and the eaſe with which America 


was ſubdued, appears an irrefragable argu- 


ment that the country was thioly peopled, and 


: recently inhabited. 


In the New Continent, the temperature of 


the different climates is more uniform than in 
the Old Continent ; for this there are ſeveral 
. cauſes. The Torrid Zone, in America, is by 


no means ſo hot as in Africa. The countries 
comprehended under the former zone, are 


Mexico, New Spain, and Peru, the land of 


the Amazons, Brazil, and Guiana. In Mexi- 


co, New Spain, and Peru, the heat is never 


very great; theſe countries are prodigiouſſy 


elevated above the ordinary level of the earth; 
nor in the hotteſt weather does the thermo- 
meter riſe ſo high in Peru as in France. By 


the ſnow which covers the tops of the moun- 


tains the air is cooled; and as this cauſe, which 
is merely an effect of the former, has a ſtrong 


influence upon the temperature of the climate, 
| ſo 
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ſo the inhabitants, inſtead of being black, or 
dark brown, are only tawny. The land of the 


Amazons is exceedingly watery, and full of 
foreſts; there the air is particularly moiſt, and 


conſequently more cool than in a country more 
dry. Beſides, it is to be obſerved, that the eaſt 


wind, which blows conſtantly between the tro- 


pics, does not reach Brazil, the land of the 
Amazons, or Guiana, without traverſing a vaſt 


ſea, by which it acquires a degree of coolneſs. 


It is from this reaſon, as well as from their 


being ſo full of rivers and foreſts, and almoſt 
continued rains, that theſe parts of America 
are ſo exceedingly temperate. But the eaſt 


wind, after paſſing the low countries of Ame- 
rica, becomes conſiderably heated before it ar- 


rives at Peru; and therefore, were it not for 


its elevated ſituation, and for the ſnow, by 
which the air is cooled, the heat would be 
greater therethaneither in the Brazilor Guiana. 
There ſtill, however, remains a ſufficiency of 


heat to influence the colour of the natives: for 
thoſe who are moſt expoſed to it their colour is 


more yellow than thoſe who live ſheltered in 
the vallies. Beſides, this wind blowing againſt 
| theſe lofty mountains, muſt be reflected on the 
neighbouring plains, and diffuſe over them that 
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_ coolneſs which it received from the ſnow that 


covers their tops; and from this ſnow itſelf, 
when it diſſolves, cold winds muſt neceſſarily 


| ariſe. All theſe cauſes concurring to render the 
climate of the Torrid Zone in America far leſs - 
Hot, it is not ſurpriſing that its inhabitants are 


not ſo black nor brown as thoſe under the 


Torrid Zone in Africa and Aſia, where, as we 
ſhall ſhew there is a difference of circumſtan- 


ces. Whether we ſuppoſe, then, that the Ame- 
ricans have been long or recently eſtabliſhed in 
that country, their Torrid Zone being tempe- 


rate, they are of courſe not black. 


The uniformity in their mode of living, Il 
alſo aſſigned for the little variety to be found 


in the natives of America. As they were all 
ſavage, or recently civilized, they all lived in 
the ſame manner. In ſuppoling that they had 


all one common origin, they were diſperſed, 


without being intermixed ; each family formed 
a nation not only ſimilar to itſelf, but to all 


about them, becauſe their climate and food 
were nearly ſimilar; and as they had no op- 
portunity either to degenerate | or improve, ſo 


they could not but remain conſtantly and al- 
moſt univerſally the ſame. 


That 
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That their origin is the ſame with our own, 
I doubt not, independent of theological argu- 
ments; and from the reſemblance of the ſa- 
vages of North America to the Oriental Tar- 
tars, there is reaſon to ſuppoſe they originally 
ſprung from the ſame ſource. The new 
diſcoveries by the Ruſſians, on the other ſide 
of Kamtſchatka, of ſeveral lands and iſlands 
which extend nearly to the Weſt Continent 
of America, would leave no doubt as to the 
poſhbility of the communication, if theſe diſ- 
coveries were properly authenticated, and the 
lands were in any degree contiguous. But, 
even in the ſuppoſition of conſiderable inter- 
vals of ſea, is it not poſſible that there might 
have been men who croſſed them in ſearch 
of new regions, or were driven upon them by 
bad tempeſts ? Between the Mariana iſlands 
and Japan there is, perhaps, a greater interval 
of ſea than between any of the territories be- 
| yond Kamtſchatka and thoſe of America; and 
yet the Mariana iſlands were peopled with in- 
habitants who could have come from no part 
but from the Eaſtern Continent. I am inclined 
to believe, therefore, that the firſt men who ſet 
foot on America landed on ſome ſpot north- 
welt of California; that the exceſſive cold of 
VOL. Iv. bo this 
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this elimate obliged them to remove to the 
more ſouthern parts of their new abode; that 
at firſt they ſettled in Mexico and Peru, from 
whence they afterwards diffuſed themſelves 
over all the different parts of North and South 


America. Mexico and Peru muſt be conſi- 
dered as the moſt ancient inhabited territories 


of this continent, being not only the moſt 


elevated, but alſo the only ones in which the 


inhabitants were Found connected n in 
fecit, 


It may alſo be 8 that the inhabitants 


of Davis's Straits, and of the northern parts of 
Labrador, came from Greenland, being only 
ſeparated by theſe ſmall ſtraits, for the ſavages 
of Davis's Straits, and thoſe of Greenland, as 
we have juſt remarked, are very ſimilar ; and 
Greenland might have been peopled by the 
Laplanders paſling thither from Cape Nord, 
the intermediate diſtance being only about 150 


leagues. Beſides, as the iſland of Iceland is 
almoſt contiguous to Greenland, has long been 
inhabited and frequented by Europeans ; and 
as the Danes formed colonies in Greenland, it 


is not wonderful there ſhould be found men 


who, deriving their origin from thoſe Danes, 


were white and fair-haired. There is ſome 


probability 
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probability alſo that the white men along 
_ Davis's Straits derive their origin from theſe 
Europeans, thus ſettled in Greenland, from 
whence they might eaſily paſs to America, by 
croſling the little interval of fea of which 1 
ſtrait is formed. | 

In colour. and in figure we meet with as 
great a degree of uniformity in America, as of 
diverſity of men in Africa. From great anti- 


quity has this part of the world been copiouſſy 


peopled. The climate is ſcorching, yet in dif- 


rerent nations it is of a different temperature; 


nor, from the deſcriptions already given, are 
their manners leſs different. From theſe con- 
current cauſes there ſubſiſts a greater variety 
of men in Africa than in any other part. If 
we examine the difference in the temperature 
of the African countries we ſhall find that in 
Barbary, and all the territories near the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, the men are white, or only ſome- 
what tawny; thoſe territories are refreſhed on 
one hand by the air of the Mediterranean Sea, 
and on the other by the ſnows on Mount 


Atlas, and are, moreover, ſituated in the Tem- 
perate Zone, on this ſide the Tropic; ſo alſo 
all the tribes between Egypt and the Canary 


iſlands have the ſkin only more or leſs tawny. 
. Beyond 
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Beyond the Tropic, and on the other ſide of 


Mount Atlas, the heat becomes more violent, 


and the colour of the inhabitants is more dark, 


though ſtill not black. Coming to the 17th or 


18th degree of north latitude we find Senegal 


and Nubia, where the heat is exceſſive, and the 


natives abſolutely black. . In Senegal the 
thermometer riſes to the degree 38, while in 


France it rarely riſes to 30; and in Peru, ſituat- 
ed under the Torrid Zone, it is hardly ever 
known to paſs 25. We have no obſervations 
made with the thermometer in Nubia, but all 


travellers agree in repreſenting the heat to be 
exceſſive. The ſandy deſarts between Upper 

Egypt and Nubia heat the air to ſuch a degree 
that the north wind actually ſcorches. The 
eaſt wind alſo, which is uſually prevalent be- 


tween the Tropics, does not reach Nubia till 
it has croſſed the territories of Arabia; there- 
fore that the Nubians ſhould be black is little 


cauſe for wonder; though indeed they are till 


leſs ſo than thoſe of Senegal : wher e, as ks oft 


wind cannot arrive till it has traverſed all the 
territories of, Africa in their utmoſt extent, the 
heat is rendered almoſt inſupportable. 

If we take all that diſtrit of Africa compriſ- 


ed between the Tropics, where the caſt wind 


_ blows 
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blows moſt conſtantly, we ſhall eaſily conceive 
that the weſtern coaſts of this part of the 
world muſt, and actually do, experience a 
greater degree of heat than thoſe of the eaſtern 
coaſts; as the eaſt wind reaches the latter with 
the freſhneſs which it receives in paſſi ing over a 
vaſt ſea, whereas before it reaches the former, 
it acquires a burning heat, in traverſing the 
interior parts of Africa. Thus, therefore, the 
_ coaſts of Senegal, Sierra Leona, Guinea, and 
all the weſtern regions of Africa, ſituated under 
the Torrid Lone, are the hotteſt climates in the 
world; nor is it by any means ſo hot on the 
eaſtern coaſts, at Mofambique, Mombaza, &c. 
I have not the ſmalleſt doubt, therefore, but 
this is the reaſon that we find the real negroes, 
or the blackeſt men, in the weſtern territories 
of Africa, and Caffrees, or black men, of a hue 
more light, in the eaſtern territories. The 
evident difference which ſubſiſts between theſe 
two ſpecies of blacks proceeds from the heat 
of their climate, which is not very great in the 
eaſtern, but exceſſive in the weſtern. Beyond 
the Tropic, on the ſouth, the heat is conſiderably 
diminiſhed, not only from its ſituation as to 
climate, but from the point of Africa being 
contracted; and as that point is ſurrounded by 
Po the 
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the ſea the air is neceſſarily more temperate 
than it could be in the middle of a continent. 
The colour of the inhabitants of this country 
begins to aſſume a fairer hue, and they are na- 
turally more white than black. Nothing affords 
a more convincing proof that the climate is the 
principal, cauſe of the variety in the human 
ſpecies than the colour of the Hottentots, who 
could not poſſibly be found leſs black did they 
not enjoy a more temperate climate. 
In this opinion we ſhall be more ed 
if we examine the other nations under the 
Torrid Zone, on the eaſt ſide of Africa. The 
| Inhabitants of the Maldivia iſlands, of Ceylon, 
of the point of the peninſula of India, of Su- 
matra, of Malacca, of Borneo, of Celebes, of 
the Philippines, &c. are exceedingly brown, tho' 
not abſolutely black, from all theſe countries 
being either iſlands or peninſulas. In theſe 
climates the heat of the air is temporized by 
the ſea; beſides which, neither the eaſt nor 
weſt wind, which reign alternately in that part 
of the globe, can reach the Indian Archipelago 
without paſſing over ſeas of an immenſe ex- 
tent. As their heat is not exceſſive, therefore, 
all theſe iſlands are peopled with brown men; 
but in New Guinea we again meet with red 
ene, 
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blacks, and who, from the deſcriptions of tra- 
vellers, ſeem -to be abſolute negroes, becauſe 
the country they inhabit. forms a continent to 


the eaſt, and the wind is more hot than that 
which prevails in the Indian Ocean. In New 
Holland, where the heat of the climate is not 


: ſo great, we find people leſs black, and not 
unlike the Hottentots. Do not theſe negroes 


and Hottentots, whom we meet with in the 
ſame latitude, and at ſo great a diſtance from 
the other negroes and Hottentots, evince their 


colour depends upon the heat of the climate? 
That there was ever any communication be- 
tween Africa and this ſouthern continent, it 
is impoſlible to ſuppoſe ; and yet in both we 


find the ſame ſpecies of men, becauſe the ſame 
circumſtances occur which occaſion the ſame 


degrees of heat. 
From the animal creation we may obtain a 


farther confirmation of what has been above. 


advanced. In Dauphiny, it has been obſerved 


that all the hogs are black ; and that on the 
other ſide of the Rhone, in Vivarais, where 
it is more cold than in Dauphiny, all the hogs 


are white. There is no probability that the 
inhabitants of one of theſe two provinces 


ſhould have agreed to breed none but black 


hogs, 
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hogs, and the other none but white ones. To 
me it appears, that this difference ariſes ſolely 
from the variation in the temperature of the 
climate, combined, perhaps, with that of the 
food of the animals. 

The few blacks who have been found in 


the Philippines, and other iſlands of the Indian 
ocean, ſeem to originate from the Papous, or 


Negroes of New Guinea, whom the Europeans 
have not known much longer than half a cen- 
tury. Dampier diſcovered the moſt eaſtern 


part in 1700, and gave it the name .of New 
Britain, we are itil] ignorant of its extent, yet 
we know that, ſo far as has been diſcovered, it 


is not very populous. 

In thoſe climates alone, then, where circum- 
ſtances combine to create a conſtant and ex- 
ceſſive heat, do we meet with negroes. This 


| heat is neceſſary not only to the production, 
but even to the preſervation of negroes ; 
and where the heat, though violent, is not 
comparable to that of Senegal, the negro in- 


fants are ſo ſuſceptible of the impreſſions of 
the air, that there is a neceſſity for keeping 


them during the firſt nine days in warm apart- 


ments; if this precaution is omitted, and 
they are expoſed to the air ſopn after their 
| birth, 
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birth, a convulſion in the jaw ſucceeds, which 
preventing them from receiving any ſuſtenance, 
they preſently die. 
In the Hiſtory of the Academy of Sciences 
we read, that M. Littre, in diſſecting a negro, 
in 1702, remarked, that the point of the glands 
which was not covered with the prepuce was 
black, and the reſt perfectly white. From 
this obſervation it is evident, that the air is 
neceſſary to produce the blackneſs of negroes. 
Their children are born white, or rather red, 
like thoſe of other men, but two or three days 
after they change to a tawny yellow, which 
gradually darkens till the ſeventh or eighth 
day, when they are completely black. All 
children two or three days after their birth have 
a kind of jaundice, which in white children 
is tranſitory, and leaves no impreſſion upon 
the ſkin ; but in negro children it gives a colour 
to the ſkin, and continues to grow more and 
more black. M. Kolbe mentions having ob- 
ſerved this fact among the children of Hot- 
tentots. This jaundice, however, and the 
impreſſion of the air, ſeem to be only occa- 
ſional, and not the primary cauſe of this black- 
neſs ; ſince it is remarked, that the children 
of .negroes have, the inſtant of their birth, a 
VOL. v. X-y ==. bdlacknels 
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blackneſs in the genitals, and at the root of the 
nails. The action of the air and the jaundice 


may ſerve to extend this blackneſs, but it is 


certain that the principle of it is communicat- 
ed to the children by their parents ; that in 


whatever country a negro may be born, he will 


be as black as if he had been brought forth in 
his own; and if there is any difference in the 
firſt generation it is imperceptible ; from this 
circumſtance, however, we are not to ſuppoſe, 
that after a certain number of generations, the 


colour would not undergo a very ſenſible 
change. 


Many have deen the reſearches of anatomiſts 
reſpecting this black colour. Some pretend, 


that it is neither in the ſkin, nor in the epi- 


dermis, but in the cellular membrane which is 
between them; that this membrane, though 


_ waſhed, and held ever ſo long in warm water, 


does not change colour, while the ſkin, and the 


- ſurface of the ſkin, appear to be nearly as 
white as thoſe of other men. Dr. Town, in his 
letter to the Royal Society, and a few others, 


maintain, that the blood is black in negroes, 
and from which cauſe their colour originates ; 
a fat which I am inclined to believe, from 


having remarked, my among ourſelves the 


blood 
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blood of thoſe who are tawny, yellow, or 
brown, 1s proportionally more black than that 
of others. 

According to M. Berrere, this colour of the 
Negroes is produced by the bile, which in them 
is not yellow, but always black as ink; of which 
he affirms he received certain proof from ſe- 
veral negroes which he had occaſion to diſſect 
at Cayenne. When the bile is diffuſed, it 
tinges the ſkin of white people yellow ; and it 
is probable, that if the former were black, the 
latter would be black alſo. But as when the 
overflow of the bile ceaſes, the ſkin recovers 
its natural whiteneſs, ſo on this principle there 
is a neceſlity for ſuppoſing that in the negroes 
there is always an overflow of bile, or at leaſt 
that, as M. Barrere obſerves, it is ſo abundant, 

as naturally to ſecrete itſelf in the epidermis, in 
a a quantity ſufficient to communicate this black 
colour. It is probable that the bile and blood 
of negroes, are more brown than thoſe of white 
men, as their ſkin is more black. But one of 
theſe facts can never be admitted as an expla- 
nation of the cauſe of the other; for if it is 
the blood or bile which, by its blackneſs, 
communicates this colour to the ſkin, then, in- 
ſtead of . why the ſkin of negroes is 
1 2 black, 
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black, we muſt enquire why their bile or blood 
is ſo; and thus, by deviating from the queſtion, 
we find ourſelves more than ever remote from 


the ſolution of it. For my own part, I own. 


I have always been of opinion, that the cauſe 
which renders a Spaniard more brown than a 
Frenchman, and 'a Moor than a Spaniard, is 
alſo the cauſe which renders a Negro blacker 


than a Moor. At preſent I mean not to en- 


quire how this cauſe acts, but only to aſcertain 
that it does act, and that its effects are the more 
conſiderable, in proportion to the force and 


_ continuance of action. 


Of the blackneſs of the ſkin, the principal 
cauſe is the heat of the climate. When this 
heat is exceſſive, as at Senegal, and in Guinea, 
the inhabitants are entirely black ; when it is 
rather leſs violent, as on the eaſtern coaſts of 
Africa, they are of a ſhade more light ; when 
it becomes ſomewhat temperate, as in Barbary, 
Mogul, Arabia, &c. they are only brown; and 
in fine, when it is altogether temperate, as in 
Europe and in Aſia, they are white; and the 


varieties there remarked proceed ſolely from 


the mode of living, All the Tartars, for ex- 


_ ample, are tawny, while the Europeans, who 
live in the ſame latitude, are white. This dif- 


ference 
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ference clearly ariſes from the former being al- 
ways expoſed to the air; having no towns nor 
fixed habitations; fleeping upon the earth, and 
living coarſely and ſavagely. Theſe circum- 
ſtances are ſufficient to render them leſs white 
than the Europeans, who want nothing to ren- 
der life comfortable and agreeable. Why are 
the Chineſe whiter than the Tartars, whom 
they reſemble in all their features! ? PI 
from the above reaſons. 

When cold becomes extreme, it produces 
effects ſimilar to thoſe of exceſſive heat. The 
Samoeides, Laplanders, and Greenlanders, are 


very tawny; and it is even aſſerted, that ſome 


| Greenlanders are as black as thoſe of Africa. 
Here the two extremes meet. Violent cold 
and violent heat produce the ſame effe& upon 
the ſkin, becauſe theſe two cauſes act by a qua- 
lity which they poſſeſs in common. Dryneſs : 
of the air is this quality ; and which cold is as 
equally productive as intenſe heat; by either 
the ſkin may be dried, and rendered as tawny as 
what we find it among the Laplanders. Cold 
compreſſes all the productions of nature; and 
thus it is that the Laplanders, who are perpe- 
tually expoſed to the rigours of froſt, are the 
ſmalleſt of the human ſpecies. 
7 | The 
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The moſt temperate climate is between the 
degrees of 40 and 50; where the human form 
is in its greateſt perfection; and where we 
ought to form our ideas of the real and natural 
colour of man. Situated under this Zone the 
_ civilized countries are, Georgia, Circaſſia, 
the Ukraine, Turkey in Europe, Hungary, 
South Germany, Italy, Switzerland, France, 
and the North of Spain; of all which the in- 
habitants are the moſt beautiful people in the 

l.. 2 : 
As the principal cauſe of the colour of man- 

kind, we ought to conſider the climate ; the 

effects of nouriſhment are leſs upon the colour, 
yet upon the form they are prodigious. Food 
which is groſs, unwholeſome, or badly pre- 
pared, produces a degeneracy in the human 
ſpecies ; and in all countries where the people 
are wretchedly fed, they are ugly, and badly 
ſhaped. Even in France, the inhabitants of : 
country places are more ugly than thoſe of 
towns; and I have often remarked, that in 
_ villages where poverty and diſtreſs were leſs 
prevalent, the people were in perſon more 
ſhapely, and in viſage leſs ugly. The air and 
the ſoil have alſo great influence on the form 
of men, animals, and vegetables. The pea- 
ſants 
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ſants who live on hilly grounds are more ac- 
tive, nimble, well ſhaped, and lively than thoſe 
who live in the neighbouring vallies, where the 
air is thick and unrefined. 5 
| Horſes from Spain or Barbary cannot be 
_ perpetuated in France; in the very firſt gene- 
ration they degenerate, and by the third or 
fourth they become downright French horſes. 
So ſtriking is the influence of climate and food 
upon animals that the effects of either are well 
known, and though they are leſs ſudden and 
leſs apparent upon men, yet, from analogy, we 
muſt conclude they extend to the human ſpe- 
cies, and that in the varieties we find therein, 
they plainly manifeſt themſelves © 
From every circumſtance may we obtain a 
proof, that mankind are not compoſed of ſpecies 
_ eſſentially different from each other; that, on 
the contrary, there was originally but one 
ſpecies, which, after being multiplied and dif- 
fuſed over the whole ſurface of the earth, under- 
went divers changes from the influence of the 
climate, food, mode of living, epidemical dif- 
tempers, and the intermixture of individuals, 
more or leſs reſembling each other ; that at 
firſt theſe alterations were leſs conſpicuous, and 
. confined to individuals; that afterwards, from 
; con- 
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continued action, they formed ſpecific varie- 


ties; that theſe varieties have been perpetuated 
from generation to generation, in the ſame 


manner as deformities and diſeaſes paſs from 


parents to their children, and that in fine, as 


they were firſt produced by a concurrence of 
external and accidental cauſes, and have been 


confirmed and rendered permanent by time, 


and by the continued action of theſe cauſes, ſo 


it is highly probable that in time they would 


gradually diſappear, or become different from 


what they at preſent are, if ſuch cauſes were 
no longer to ſubſiſt, or if they were in any ma- 
terial point to vary. | | 
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